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To what cause can we attribute the confusion which has so 
long existed, and which unfortunately still exists, in regard to 
Syphilis ? With respect to our own country, where but few 
great minds devote their attention to the subject, the question is 
easily answered. We have given full credence to the teachings 
of English authors, and hence the same uncertainty which pre- 
vails in London relative to the disease may be observed in the 
United States. Some one has said that, "the higher the degree 
of civilization, the greater the prevalence of syphilis;" and since 
our motto is Onward! we may look for a further extension of 
the malady. Be this as it may, it is undeniable that this scourge 
of mankind no longer confines its ravages to towns and cities, 
but is beginning to penetrate our villages and hamlets. Our 
large commercial cities furnish the seed, which, like the down 
of the thistle, is scattered everywhere, from the shores of the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. What can be done to 
arrest its progress? It is at least especially necessary that we 
should understand the character of the enemy we are required 
to combat. 

Hunter, "the Father of English Surgery," systematically 
confounded blennorrhagia and syphilis; and this confusion still 

V 
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prevails in England and France; though the labors of M. Kicord, 
during the last twenty years, have done much, in the latter 
country, to open the eyes of physicians to a knowledge of the 
fact that these are distinct diseases. But so much is the influ- 
ence of Hunter's great intellect felt that nearly all English 
writers still tread in his footsteps. Hunter taught that the ad- 
ministration of mercury during the existence of a primary sore 
prevented secondary manifestations. In this opinion all English 
syphilographists coincide. Now if, as M. Ricord teaches, and 
as we believe, chancre is at first local, why administer so powerful 
an agent? It is replied that sortie chancres are followed by 
secondary symptoms, and that it is better to subject the greater 
number, in Avhom constitutional symptoms would not be de- 
veloped, to the action of mercury, than to permit the disease to 
manifest itself in the few. Were this reasoning correct, it 
might be as forcibly recommended to perform the operation of 
tracheotomy in every case of croup, or of amputation in every 
case of compound fracture. But, admitting the propriety of a 
universal mercurial treatment in primary sores, does the adminis- 
tration of the medicine prevent the subsequent manifestation of 
constitutional accidents? Does it prevent the establishment of 
what Hunter calls the "syphilitic disposition?" Not necessa- 
rily, as is proved by those cases in which the disease shows itself 
from one year to twenty years subsequent to the appearance of 
the primary sore. It no more prevents the establishment of the 
diathesis than it radically cures this diathesis when once deve- 
loped. M. Ricord states that four-fifths of the cases of second- 
ary syphilis never return when methodically treated. Do we 
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observe a larger proportion of chancres which are not followed 
by constitutional syphilis, when mercurially treated? Yes; but 
this result is simply due to the fact that these chancres would 
never have infected the system. Why, then, persist in giving 
mercury indiscriminately in all cases of chancre? This is one 
of the superstitions belonging to a former period; and the time 
has now come for more enlightened practice. 

The action of mercury tends to denaturalize syphilis, and to 
prevent its otherwise regular evolution. It leads observers to 
suppose that the first constitutional symptoms may really be 
manifested at any time whatever subsequent to the existence of 
a chancre — that is to say, after the lapse of months or years 
indifferently; and to infer that the disease always pursues an 
erratic course. 

To this circumstance must we attribute the crude and con- 
fused notions which still prevail among English syphilographists. 
In France, the school of Broussais accomplished this good, if 
nothing else; that is to say, it permitted syphilis to pursue its 
regular course, uninfluenced by the trammels of mercury. 

M. Ricord has reduced to order that which before was wholly 
devoid of system. Light has broken in upon the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition, and henceforth we may hope to see 
the pathology of syphilis assume that rank which, by reason of 
the universal prevalence of the disease, and of its grave conse- 
quences on the afi'ected individual and on succeeding generations, 
it so well deserves. 

To those who have listened to the able and interesting lectures 
of our author at the Hdpital du Midi, this volume will need no 
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commendation; while to those who have not had the pleasure to 
which we allude, the book will commend itself by the truths it 
contains, told as they are in the same inimitable style in which 
M. Ricord delivers his clinical lectures. 

These Letters appeared in the Union Medicale of Paris dur- 
ing the years 1850 and 1851, and were received with great 
favor by the profession. Although a knowledge of certain events 
which transpired in Paris may have had some influence in keep- 
ing alive this interest, yet we trust the translation of these Let- 
ters will prove acceptable to the medical profession in the United 
States, since they furnish the most complete exposition of the 
doctrines of M. Ricord which has yet appeared. 

W. P. L. 

New York, February 4, 1852. 
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To Monsieur Ricord: — 

My dear Friend : My first expression ought to be one of 
gratitude. 

The journal which is intrusted to my care has been fortu- 
nate in receiving yonr valuable communications ; and I am still 
confused with the honor you have done me in associating my 
obscure name with the popularity and glory of yours. 

Your Letters, my dear friend, have obtained a degree of suc- 
cess which is seldom recorded in the annals of our medical lite- 
rature. I am well aware, and I ought to inform you of the fact, 
that some persons, who have, alas ! very legitimate motives for 
loving neither wit nor style, blame severely both the wit and 
the style of your Letters. It is most fortunate that you are not 
at the commencement of your professional career ! You would 
be dead as a practitioner, my dear friend. There would be an 
end of a physician, a man of esprit, who dares to write his 
language correctly and gracefully ; who is impertinent enough 
to give attraction and piquancy to his descriptions ; who is so 
unfortunate as not to recoil at an anecdote ; and who is so im- 
prudent as not to fear that he shall make his readers smile ; — 
that is to say, there would be an end of you, my friend, for 
you have proved yourself to be a writer both spirituel and 
acute, a critic who possesses a charming atticism, and one who 
treats grave subjects in an agreeable manner. For the physi- 
cian who aspires to a practice, there is no worse reputation than 
that of being a man of wit. At one of the late sessions of the 
Faculte de Paris, a fortunate candidate, although eminently 
spirituel, was obliged to receive from a friend, one of the judges, 
this strange compliment as a home-thrust : '' I am satisfied with 
you; you have shown no esprit.'' 

xiii 
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Truly was Guy-Patin happily inspired when he addressed his 
delicious letters only under the confidential cover of friendship. 
Had others, besides his friends Spon and Falconnet, suspected his 
original and piquant sallies, the vigorous and spirituel enemy 
of antimony and of Mazarin would have enjoyed neither his rich 
practice, nor the honors of the deanery, nor his chair in the 
College of France. 

And yet, dear friend — trust to my slight experience as gar- 
dener, and I refer you elsewhere for proof — the handsomest and 
the rarest flowers require, in order to produce their brilliant 
colors, a soil still richer than the richest cereals. 

Happily for you, you commenced your career by the produc- 
tion of solid memoirs; from a large octavo volume you advanced 
to a heavy folio, completely filled with fine pictures; and you 
annotated the fine translation of the work of the grave and 
learned Hunter — a translation with which our skilful and 
modest friend Richelot has endowed French medical literature 
— before writing your Letters. Without this perfectly respecta- 
ble baggage, you would run a great risk of not being a serious 
man in the opinion of a great number of honorable confreres^ 
who only estimate success by weight and by the volume. You 
discovered something of this truth when you knocked at the 
door of our Academy — at that door which should have been 
widely opened to you, but which was twice made so narrow that 
your merit could not pass it. Were you perfectly aware of the 
reproach which was cast on you? The reproach was your teach- 
ing, my friend; that teaching which is so instructive, and at the 
same time so amusing; your improvisations at the hospital, so 
picturesque and descriptive ; your attractive and imaginative 
lectures, of which your Letters are so faithful a reflex. In- 
stead of putting your audience to sleep, you constantly keep it 
awake by the twofold attraction of science and wit. Now, there 
are many persons who do not like to be disturbed in their sleep. 
It is this circumstance that caused a witty friend of mine, who 
had the good sense to display his wit only in secret, to say that 
among physicians only the imbeciles had wit. 

It is true, my dear master, that this friend placed you in the 
front rank of the — imbeciles. 
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You understand very well that I have not written this letter 
with the sole object of thanking and complimenting you. Yet 
I scarcely know how to reconcile what I have said with that 
which is to follow; for I have a reproach to make, and an omis- 
sion to point out. 

The reproach I have to make is not the expression of my per- 
sonal opinion alone; it is also the sentiment of a great number 
of our confreres, men of taste, of science, and of prudence — 
of men whose opinion and advice you are accustomed to hold in 
great esteem. 

Very well ! my friend, as the faithful reporter of what I have 
heard, I reproach you with having attached too much importance 
to some recent ideas upon syphilization and sypMlism.* 

There are views and theories with respect to science which we 
must allow to make a certain progress before we give them our 
attention. By criticizing them too soon, we give them the ap- 
pearance somewhat of being martyred, of which their advocates 
are not slow to avail themselves. The sciences are paved with 
these misunderstood geniuses, who run after the inquisition of 
Galileo. You are well aware that all the follies and all the 
extravagances of the human race invariably take shelter behind 
this great name; but you are also aware that for one Galileo 
there are to be found a thousand Cyranos de Bergerac. 

One of the greatest and most incontestable principles of the 
Baconian philosophy is the fact that, in scientific criticism, an 
idea, an assertion, a theory is nothing unless it be accompa- 
nied by demonstration, by proof, by fact. Now, the fact which 
you demanded has not been produced. This proposition is all it 
was your place to verify. To enter upon the ground of specu- 
lation and of dogma, was to expose yourself to defeat by adver- 

* I ought, however, to state that this reproach should not fall upon M. Ricord 
exclusively. The publication committee of the Union Medicale received the letter 
of M. Auzias-Turenne, and inquired what should be done with it ? Not to pub- 
lish it would be to give the author the pretext of crying out against a systematic 
stifling of his doctrines. To publish it without remark or comment would be to 
assume a sort of responsibility which none of the members of the committee, 
and which the chief editor especially, were unwilling to accept. Consequently, 
M. Ricord was invited to reply; and I esteem it unfortunate that this iuvitatiou 
was too much in conformity with his desires. 
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saries who can wield better than yourself, a man of practical 
science, the perfidious and so frequently deceptive weapons of 
dialectics. By reasoning, one can prove anything he wishes. 
Our learned and spirituel friend Malgaigne — another imhScile — 
proved to us one day, with the aid of an irreproachable syllo- 
gism, that a part was equal to the whole. Men of learning 
were present who revolted in petto against this audacious para- 
dox, but who remained dumb, so logically impregnable did it 
seem. 

You cultivate general with the same success as special surgery; 
and were you not, my friend, slightly bitten by the tarantula 
which bit the surgeons of a certain period in regard to strabis- 
mus? Confess that you too have on your conscience some sec- 
tion of the muscles of the eye. But, as you are a loyal and 
sincere practitioner, I am sure that at the present time you are 
satisfied that ocular myotomy has occasioned more cases of stra- 
bismus than it has cured. Well! I, who from taste and duty 
interest myself a little more than yourself in mental maladies, 
have discovered one which I name intellectual strabismus. 

Fix the glance of one who squints; you are never sure that 
he looks at you. 

Listen to, or read an intellectual squinter; I defy you to di- 
vine whether he speaks or writes from conviction or from reason. 
Seek to rectify a chain of reasoning which appears awry ; you 
only displace the deformity. He squinted to the right; he is 
going to squint to the left. And this is precisely what occurs 
after ocular myotomy in visual strabismus. 

Do not deceive yourself, my friend; your reflections upon 
syphilization will have produced no influence upon the minds of 
those who propagate this idea. Perhaps, however, it may pro- 
duce a little more irritation against yourself, whom they will 
accuse of wishing to stifle the truth. 

As to the facts which you require, beware of them! Nothinfr 
is more deceptive, more fallacious, more perfidious than the 
medical /ac^. For a very long time, in my lucubrations as jour- 
nalist, I have asked what is a fact, what its definition, what its 
characteristic? Our great philosophers have not yet had time 
to satisfy my curiosity ; and I am compelled, as before, to admit or 
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to reject a fact solely in accordance with the feeble light of my 
own intellect. You are aware, however, of the number of errors 
and follies which have been put in circulation in the medical 
sciences by the aid of pretended facts. Syphilography has its 
full share in the contingent of absurdities supported by facts — 
a circumstance which no one knows better than yourself. 

Observe, that it is not simply a medical fact, already tolera- 
bly complex, which you will have to appreciate, but also an ex- 
perimental fact, which singularly complicates the problem, and 
which ought to stimulate all the nervous pulp which presides 
over your organ of attention. 

But what am I doing? I am sermonizing to a convert, am I 
not? You have given proof of so penetrating a criticism in re- 
gard to the inoculators of secondary accidents, that you will 
not allow this valiant sword to waver in your hands, when the 
hour shall come, if it ever does come, for combating the theory 
of syphilism. The public loves you; it esteems your works; 
and it trusts that, in this particular, you will not disappoint it. 
But my affectionate devotion authorizes me to tell you that the 
public is disquieted by some expressions contained in your last 
letters. It has observed a little complacency, a little weakness, 
perhaps, in regard to the naive avowal that syphilism is born 
of your scJiool; that it is the offspring of your doctrines; that 
you have been the prophet of syphilitic vaccination, &c. All 
this is true ; but for this very reason you have felt a greater re- 
serve in acknowledging your children. You should recognize 
only those which are legitimate; and if you really intend to be 
the Saint John forerunner of syphilism, you assume from that 
very fact the obligation of announcing only the true Messiah. 

Now, I have no fear of stating that the theory of syphiliza- 
tion, as produced at Turin and at Paris, does not yet deserve to 
fix the attention of serious men like yourself. It may make, it 
has already made, victims, which is the highest of all reasons 
why you should not give it a semblance of importance by un- 
timely criticism. For, you are aware that a theory which is 
contested by no one remains a theory. If you criticize it, it 
becomes a religion; and every religion has its martyrs. Do you 
not think that syphilis has made enough of these martyrs? 
2 
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You are undoubtedly, my friend, better acquainted than my- 
self with syphilographic history and literature; you are also 
more familiar than myself with the fact that this part of medi- 
cal science has been, since the close of the fifteenth century, a 
soil in which eccentric ideas and extravagant opinions have plen- 
tifully sprung up. Have you not been surprised, in the course 
of your reading, to find that all these extravagant opinions, with 
whatever eclat they have been brought forward, have so slightly 
disturbed the tendency of true and positive ideas? Is not this 
fact attributable to the slight attention which really influential 
men have paid to them? 

I shall give a single example — for I have a horror of all ap- 
pearance of erudition, which should be presented only for the 
gratification of an internal court. Indeed, I will say of it what 
Voltaire said of self-love; that is to say, he compared self-love 
to the generative organ, which gives pleasure, which it is com- 
fortable to possess, but which must be kept concealed. 

In 1811, several years before the physiological school, again 
bringing forward the forgotten theory of Bru, dreamed of 
denying the existence of the syphilitic virus, there appeared a 
pamphlet entitled: "On the non-existence of the venereal 
DISEASE ; a work in which this disease, invented hy the "physi- 
cians of the fifteenth century, is proved to he only the union of 
a great number of morbific affections' of different natures, the 
cause of which is falsely attributed to a contagious virus which 
has never existed." Certainly, this is a moving title; and, by 
the way, you see that it is cousin-german to the title of the 
more celebrated work of M. Richond des Brus. This pamphlet 
appeared when the doctrine, I might say the religion, of the 
venereal virus, was in its highest ascendency. Something 
more than temerity was needed in thus daring to brave all the 
medical opinions of the times. The author felt this necessity; 
consequently, notice the proud disdain of his opening para- 
graph: — 

"Let one of those incredulous persons who believe only what 
they see, or one of those men who believe everything, be placed 
on a high tower; let him examine the sun from morning till eve- 
ning: he will see the sun rise on one side, and disappear on the 
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opposite, and he will be perfectly persuaded that it makes the 
same journey each day. 

"Thus believed the philosophers of Greece and of Rome; and 
the savans of Judea, of Arabia, and of China; and thus would 
we still believe, had not men of genius, rising superior to gene- 
rally received opinions, proved that the sun always remains in 
the same place, and that it is the earth which moves around it. 

"It is known" — here comes Galileo — "what persecutions 
Galileo experienced for having announced this truth. — I find 
myself in the same condition as Galileo," &c. 

Thus, the author expected all sorts of persecutions. But 
compose yourself on his account: this prudent Galileo did not 
make himself known, and his pamphlet remained anonymous. 

AVhat noise did it make? What emotion did it excite? I 
cannot tell; for I have found neither trace, nor remembrance, 
nor mention of it in the literary history of the time. Cullerier 
the elder, the Ricord of his time, perhaps did not read it ; cer- 
tainly he did not speak of it. And yet, I assure you, this work 
is not without value. It is written in an energetic and attract- 
ive style; and I find in it many ideas which, though paradoxical 
when they appeared, have by you been established as truths ; 
such, for example, as the distinction the author draws between 
benign and virulent blennorrhagia. I even believe — may God 
forgive me ! — that Jourdan only developed and extended the vari- 
ous chapters of our anonymous author. 

Be this as it may, this doctrine was received in silence, and 
fell into oblivion. All the revolutionary power of Broussais, 
all the ardent proselytism of his school, were needed to revive 
it some years afterwards; a fortunate resurrection, my friend, 
for you have had the glory of showing its nothingness, and of 
placing the doctrine of virulence upon the solid basis of obser- 
vation and experiment. 

But I must express, in the name of your most admiring read- 
ers, my regret that a void exists upon a subject which, it appears 
to me, might have been very properly filled by your Letters. 

Where is syphilis principally contracted at the present time? 

Had you proposed this question, it would have led you to 
treat of one of the gravest and most delicate points of public 
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hygiene and of medical police. I am about to point out the 
problem, without being able to solve it, and shall be fortunate 
if I succeed in inducing you once more to resume your pen, with 
the object of making known what your very favorable position 
has taught you on this subject. 

Two facts, which are equally important, but between which 
we can perceive no connection, strike the attention of all who 
are at this time studying syphilis in its relations to public hy- 
giene. 

On the one hand — and I speak especially of civilians, for it 
appears that in the army the case is different, since the adoption 
of certain measures in 1842 — the number of syphilitic men does 
not sensibly diminish. 

On the other hand, the number of diseased prostitutes has 
been considerably reduced; to such a degree, indeed, that, ac- 
cording to an official communication which I recently received 
from the learned M. Trebuchet, chief of the sanitary bureau 
at the prefecture of police, the dispensary contains at present 
scarcely one diseased girl in four hundred. 

Whence arises this apparently contradictory result — this de- 
crease of the disease at its very source, while the number of 
syphilitics is now almost equal to those which formerly existed ? 

This circumstance, we are everywhere assured, is attributable 
to the fact that the sources of syphilis have been shifted. The 
disease, so happily checked in public prostitution by the judi- 
cious and efficacious measures adopted by the administration, 
has tended to concentrate itself entirely in that continually 
augmenting class of the female population which practise clan- 
destine prostitution, against which the police, believing itself to 
possess no control over it, leaves the public without protection. 

Who is better adapted than yourself, my dear friend, with 
so many opportunities for observation in a vast nosocomical 
clinique, and in an immense civil practice, to inform us how 
much truth there may be in the assertion? 

If all that I have stated be true, is it not for the interest of 
public morals and health to enlarge the definition of prostitu- 
tion? 

Is there not ground for calling the most serious attention of 
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the vigilant magistrates of the city to the necessity of reaching 
this prostitution, which is a thousand times more dangerous than 
that which is legalized, inasmuch as it is more attractive? By 
this means syphilis is contracted, and extensively propagated 
with a frightful rapidity! 

This prostitution is called clandestine — a singular term, dear 
friend, to designate that which is exhibited in the galleries of 
the theatres, in the public balls, in all those places of pleasure, 
in fact, which are at present no more than immense brothels! 
What! does the police think it has the right of imprisoning in 
Saint-Lazarre, without process and without judgment, an un- 
fortunate girl, inscribed upon its books, who may in some point 
have contravened the severe regulations to which she is subject- 
ed, and thus to disarm the poor girl ; while a cohort of women 
are left with impunity to compromise the fortune and the health 
of young men ! What ! has the police the right to enter at all 
hours those houses where imbeciles and dupes give themselves 
up to the chances of dice, while it pauses undecided upon the 
threshold of a courtesan who poisons ten or twelve lovers a 
day! What, then, is prostitution, if it is not "the notorious 
commerce of one's charms?" Some one says there must be 
provocation upon the public street. That is a bad test of pros- 
titution. The best frequented houses take good care to give no 
direct provocation; else would they be at once deprived of their 
prudent and wealthy custom ; and yet the police holds them 
none the less under its beneficent supervision. And what is 
the tendency of those strangely lascivious dances at the balls 
of Asnieres and Mabille; of those nights at the opera, where 
provocation lurks in everything — in the costume, in the gestures, 
and in the voice; and of those nocturnal orgies in the private sa- 
loons of some famous cabarets, the description of which casts 
into the shade the frightful picture of the manners of the Ro- 
mans at the decline of the empire? 

What pen is more competent than your own, my dear friend, 
to describe the ravages of this clandestine prostitution, the mis- 
fortunes it occasions, and the troubles it excites in families? 
Who is better adapted than yourself to trace the syphilitic poison 
from its present numerous sources, insinuating itself into the 
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ranks of the best classes of society, infecting tlie purest and 
chastest spouse, and rendering her barren, or unfit to carry to 
term the fruit of conception? Who better than yourself can 
trace the affecting history of him who has inherited syphilis — 
the subject, I know, of your most earnest researches? Who, in 
fine, is better adapted than yourself to make known to the ad- 
ministration the only sure and efficacious prophylaxy against the 
disease — the one which must be intrusted to medical science? 

I Avell know that the treatment of these questions is an exces- 
sively difficult and delicate task. I am also aware that, in spite 
of the estimable productions which have appeared, in the front 
rank of which must be placed the judicious and excellent work 
of Parent-Duchatelet, much still remains to be done in regard 
to prostitution. I well know that the administration too often 
remains powerless to repress abuses of which it is not ignorant; 
I well know that prostitution is to-day imperfectly and very arbi- 
trarily regulated ; I well know that the administration itself re- 
quires a power less contested, and a jurisdiction more legally 
constituted than it possesses; I well know that great and nu- 
merous efforts, in this respect, have been made by the govern- 
ments which have existed since the Convention; I well know 
that it is more than doubtful whether a legislative assembly will 
ever consent to give its attention publicly to this sad and pain- 
ful subject; I know, finally, that the study of prostitution and 
its cause is intimately allied with the closest investigations into 
social economy, into the condition of women in modern society, 
and the meagre compensation of their labor — and that recent de- 
velopments in this respect have occasioned trouble and indecision 
among the most generous minds. 

Yes, this question is full of difficulties; but, in view of the 
impressive fact that the prostitution which I am unwilling to call 
legal, and still less official, is at present, in the city of Paris, a 
social evil incomparably less than that which results from what 
may be called free prostitution, which is wholly without clogs, 
I believe, my friend, to use a homely phrase, that we have some- 
thing to do ; and I should be happy to transmit your ideas on 
this subject to the readers of your Letters. 

Like myself, you believe that the noblest mission of our 
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art consists, not in the cure of disease by therapeutics, but in 
the prevention of them by hygienic measures. For this reason, 
I present these ideas with confidence, and as it were in a pro- 
pitious soil — in your mind and in your heart. To syphilis, to 
its pathological and therapeutical study, you owe the finest por- 
tion of your legitimate renown. To you especially, by your 
intelligent counsels relative to the employment of the speculum 
in our search after the syphilitic virus, belongs the glory of 
having almost extinguished the poison in public prostitution. 
Well, my dear friend, it is necessary to complete this truly 
humanitary trilogy. Pursue this frightful malady even to the 
perfumed boudoirs of our modern Lais. The poison, incessantly 
hunted, is gradually dying out in the Venus of the crossings. 
Having taken refuge in the libidinous and covetous alcove of 
unpunished courtesans, it imagines itself safe from the investi- 
gation of the Bureau des Moeurs. Prove that the syphilitic 
virus should not enjoy, any more than robbery and murder, the 
privilege of an asylum, and public morals will owe you a debt 
of gratitude. 

Yours, with affectionate regard, 

AMEDEE LATOUR. 
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LETTER I. 



My dear Friend : The new doctrine on Syphilis experiences 
the fate of every scientific discovery. For nearly twenty years, 
I have sought, by my teaching and by my writings, to make it 
penetrate the minds of my contemporaries. I see, however, 
that it is not equally understood by all. Certain adversaries 
still make objections to it — objections which I have a hundred 
times refuted ; and, what is more curious, others seize upon ob- 
jections raised by myself, and imagine, a little naively, perhaps, 
they can vanquish me with arguments introduced into this dis- 
cussion by myself. 

At this I am neither astonished nor indignant. On the con- 
trary, I find in it a new inducement to continue my work; and, 
far from complaining of my adversaries, I rather thank them 
for keeping my zeal on the alert. 

Thus, I am about to ask your permission to make an expo- 
sition of the true doctrines of the Hopital du Midi, in your 
widely-circulated journal. Allow me to say that it is less an 
individual response, than a general exposition, which I intend 
to make. As I proceed, I shall encounter objections, and will 
endeavor to reply to them; I will also bear in mind, as far as I 
ought, a recent publication from the pen of one of your skilful 
co-laborers, who, in order to find foUozvers, need not have gone 
modestly to the country to seek them. 

I will present you, my dear friend, a preliminary reflection 
suggested by the publication to which I have just alluded. Be- 
cause an observer may not be permitted to see all the facts of a 
3 
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particular part of pathology, and to arrange a general system, 
we must not hence conclude that this observer has accomplished 
nothing, has seen nothing, has established nothing— that his 
labors and his researches ought to be regarded as naught; and 
thus make a clean sweep of his teaching. This method of phi- 
losophizing in medicine, perhaps a little too common at this day, 
is convenient and expeditious; but it is neither true nor just. 
In Syphilography, particularly, it would lead to deplorable 
errors. A serious study of the history of our art demands more 
moderation of language, more justice of appreciation. For my 
part, I am pleased to recognize and to proclaim that, instead bf 
all Syphilographic literature being worthy of contempt, there is 
to be found in it, by those competent to observe them, interest- 
ing and curious observations, sound precepts, and even doctrinal 
absurdities which some find it good to exhume, while they dis- 
credit their source. Of a surety, the long discussions on mer- 
cury, guaiacum, sarsaparilla,&c., are not wholly devoid of utility; 
the history of blennorrhagia may be cleared up by the obser- 
vations of those who have preceded us. Undoubtedly, the spirit 
of speculation and charlatanism have left too frequent traces of 
their existence; but you will often find in them also the indica- 
tions of a sound judgment, of a veritable scientific tendency, 
and of laudable efforts to arrive at a systemization and a doc- 
trine. Besides, had these labors no other interest than that of 
reflecting the ideas and opinions of past times, they would not 
merit the contempt which has been so unjustly cast upon them. 

I would profess the same belief in regard to observers of 
modern times. Criticism, I know by experience, finds frequent 
occasions to exercise itself upon their works. But must we 
hence consider these works unimportant? Far from me be this 
injurious thought. On the contrary, I hold in great esteem the 
writings of Bell, of John Hunter, of Swediaur. The time has 
come to render full justice to the two Culleriers ; to M. Lagneau, 
particularly, whose reputation was justly popular; and to all 
those intelligent and energetic workmen, by means of whose 
conscientious studies we have been enabled to advance with in- 
creased facility in the path they sought to open for us. 

Should I be unjust towards my contemporaries? God forbid 
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dear friend. AVhatever may be our differences, it is with hearty 
pleasure that I render the most sincere homage to the works of 
MM. Baum^s, Gibert, Cazenave, Cullerier (the nephew), Bot- 
tex, Ratier, Puche, Diday, Payan, Venot, in France; to Wallace, 
Carmichael, Babington, and my pupils Acton and Mdric, in 
England; to Thiry and Herion, in Belgium; and to the remark- 
able publications of laborious Germany and of ingenious Italy. 

I do not then experience, either towards the past or towards 
the present, any sentiment of injustice or of disdain. You will 
excuse me for making this declaration very explicitly before 
entering upon the subject. I think it proper to say that I par- 
take in no manner of the opinion of those exacting and difficult 
critics, according to whom both ancient and modern Syphilo- 
graphy is only a medley unworthy of attention. I believe, on 
the contrary, that this branch of pathology is as fertile as any 
other in useful works and valuable researches. 

However, the works of the ancients and moderns have not 
preserved this part of our science from the general revolutions 
impressed upon medicine by the physiological doctrine. The 
school of Broussais, in blotting out the past, had put everything 
•in doubt. Was there a syphilitic virus ? Did syphilis exist? You 
know how physiologism resolved these questions. The most ex- 
treme confusion reigned in science, and was transferred to the 
publications of the time. Doubt was everywhere; certainty 
nowhere. 

It was at this epoch that, surgeon by "concours" to the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the hospitals, it was my lot to enter the Edpi- 
tal du Midi. I there met an honest and loyal man, a serious 
and honest practitioner, M. Cullerier, who, having abandoned 
the family traditions, so to speak, had taken upon himself to 
doubt his own observations, and appeared no longer to believe 
what he had seen. 

Everywhere doubt had displaced belief. There was doubt con- 
cerning the cause of syphilis, doubt concerning its effects, and, 
as a consequence, doubt in relation to its therapeutics. 

And mark ! that which was called the new doctrine was en- 
veloped by a great scientific apparatus. M. Richond des Brus 
wrote an enormous book completely filled with facts; M. Des- 
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ruelles supported the new idea by statistics whicli were regarded 

as exact; all strove to combat the speciality of the disease and 
the specific nature of the remedy. 

History was largely laid under contribution by one of the 
most learned writers of our century, M. Jourdan, who, in one 
of the most remarkable works of our epoch, was pleased to take 
observers, one by one, and to put them in contradiction with 
themselves; an easy triumph, if the critic, in a rigorous and 
impartial analysis, does not know how to establish a marked dif- 
ference between the ideas peculiar to the author, those which 
result from his researches and his observations, and those which 
he draws from the scientific media of his time. The first are 
useful materials, which it is necessary to preserve; the others 
constitute the prejudices of the epoch, and have only an histo- 
rical value. Jourdan did not take this precaution; it sufiiced 
him, in order to combat the specific nature of the disease, to 
indicate the confusion of opinion among our predecessors, and 
he did it with a luxury of erudition which would have been an 
ornament to a more healthy criticism. 

Such, then, was the state of opinion and of science when I 
entered the Hdpital du Midi. It was necessary to rebuild, 
according to some, a ruined edifice; according to others, only 
to consolidate it. 

That which was most of all necessary was to investigate the 
cause of Syphilis. 

Had it a special virus? Or, were venereal accidents the 
result of a common cause? 

For this research and this study, two methods of observation 
presented themselves to my mind. 

The first was the pure and simple observation of phenomena— 
a method practised by our predecessors, but which had conducted 
them to such contrary opinions. This method was followed by 
Devergie, and is not unlike that adopted by Vigaroux, by Blegny, 
&c., in their report, for example, of the case of three officers, all 
of whom, having connection with the same young girl aifected 
with a discharge, became infected— the first with a urethritis, 
the second with a chancre, and the third with warts. It is 
true that Devergie failed to afi"ord information on one small 
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point, that of the precise state of the young girl, whom he did 
not examine with the speculum. 

Evidently, this mode of investigation was worn out, and could 
conduct only to vagueness and confusion. 

The second method was more satisfactory to my mind; it was 
besides more in accordance with the demands of modern science; 
it seemed to me to open a sure way to the study of the cause 
of syphilis, and of necessity to lead to incontestable results ; I 
speak of experiment. 

I laid down for myself the following conditions: — 

To obtain the syphilitic virus from a known source; 

To place it upon a region of the body open to observation; 

To note its effects. 

You see that these conditions could be fulfilled by experiment 
alone. 

But experiment had already been interrogated, and by it 
people had arrived at contradictory conclusions. When John 
Hunter said Yes, Caron, Bru, Jourdan, Devergie, and M. Des- 
ruelles said No. What was the basis of affirmations so oppo- 
site, when the same method of investigation had been employed? 
I did not then know; I have since learned. What my reason 
then told me was, that a series of rigorous and well-conducted 
experiments must lead to precise results; and the dissensions of 
experimenters did not dishearten me. 

These researches were difficult and delicate. Convictions, 
and I dare say courage, were needed to undertake them; it was 
necessary to be certain of clearly appreciating the circum- 
stances under which I was about to act; it was necessary to 
rely upon previous experiments; it was particularly necessary 
to rely upon purity of intention, and upon the testimony of the 
conscience. 

I did not, in fact, content myself with the great name of 
Hunter; with the experimenters cited by Bell; with the work of 
Hernandez, so honorably recognized by the Academy of Besan- 
9on ; with the authority of Percy, and other names equally re- 
nowned ; but I wished to study the question in itself; to place 
myself in the conditions appropriate to a veritable inventor; in 
fact, to assume myself alone all the responsibility of the results. 
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How was it necessary to proceed in this experimentation? 

I could inoculate a healthy individual; I could experiment on 
the patient himself. 

The first method of experimenting, that is to say, the inocu- 
lation of a healthy individual, it appeared to me, ought always 
to be rejected by the physician. I do not believe that we have 
the right to make such experiments. The physician not only 
ought not to use his natural authority to induce any one to 
undergo experiments of this nature, but I farther think that 
he ought to resist the desires of individuals, who, seduced by a 
generous devotion, would voluntarily expose themselves to the 
chances of an inoculation. I cast no blame on those who have 
acted differently. I only repeat that, for my part, I have been 
unwilling to proceed thus far. There remained the possibility 
of experimenting upon the patient himself. 

Could this present inconvenience and danger to the patient? 

In the event of its harmlessness, could it lead to conclusive 
results? 

Here is what history, observation, and experience teach on 
this subject. 

It was generally admitted that a primary contagion did not 
prevent a second one; and the old saying of pox following pox 
still had full force. At the present day, we know what to un- 
derstand by this expression. 

As to inconvenience and danger, we see every day that pri- 
mitive accidents are rarely isolated; that they are multiplied 
with great facility; and that, strictly, the gravity of the disease 
does not correspond with the number of accidents. 

Then, in order to elucidate so grave a question of etiology and 
of practice, art could, without inconvenience, do what nature 
habitually does, 

A much graver question here presented itself : Are the pro- 
found and consecutive accidents dangerous in proportion to the 
number of the primitive lesions? 

Rigorous clinical observation has ever proved, and still proves, 
that the gravity of constitutional syphilis bears no proportion 
to the number of primitive accidents, existing at the same time^ 
and developed at the same period. 
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An additional accident, then, adds nothing to the chance of 
infection, if ive know how to conduct the experiment. 

The question of surface— i^x^it is, whether an extensive ulcer- 
ation exposes more to a general infection than an ulceration of 
moderate size — also remained. Here, again, observation had 
shown, that a more or less extended surface of a primitive ulcer- 
ation has no influence upon the production of consecutive acci- 
dents. A very small chancre exposes to a general infection, 
just as much as a very extensive chancre; and, reciprocally, a 
large ulceration is no more nor less dangerous than a small one. 

Finally, there remained the question of the seat of the ulcer- 
ation, of the place to be selected for experimental punctures. 
It had been said, and by Boerhaave among others, that venereal 
accidents, contracted elsewhere than on the genital organs, pre- 
sented additional gravity; but clinical observation had already 
proved, and it has since proved to me, that this opinion was 
erroneous. 

I know very well, that on this point a great noise has been 
made in regard to diseases contracted by physicians and sages- 
feinmes, the result of examinations, punctures, &c. There are 
very good reasons, which I do not wish to give here, why these 
accidents should have excited attention. I can say, however, 
without occasioning offence, that members of the profession, 
who are cognizant of such accidents, have no motive for con- 
cealment, while ordinary syphilitic patients have excellent 
reasons for saying nothing. 

I remained, then, convinced that the seat of ulceration could 
not only have no unfavorable influence upon the production of 
consecutive accidents, but that it might even diminish or destroy 
certain troublesome casualties ; for example, the production of 
buboes. Thus, observation had already proved that primitive 
chancres of the thigh were scarcely ever followed by adenitis; 
and, in fact, among my numerous experiments, I have never 
seen an adenitis supervene upon the punctures of inoculation on 
the thigh. 

Then, my dear friend, from history, from clinical observation 
of all time, from the experimenters who had preceded me, 
from the testimony of my conscience, severally interrogated, I 
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arrived at this encouraging conclusion, that, in experimenting on 
the patient himself, 

I ■would in reality give him no more disease; 

I would not augment the gravity of the accidents with which 
he was already affected; 

I would not expose him to any additional chances of a con- 
secutive infection. 

These capital conditions being found, it was necessary to 
seek for those which should offer to science and to art every 
desirable guarantee. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER II. 



My dear Friend: I do not write a didactic essay; I would 
like so to do, but you know I have not at this time the power. 
I address to you familiar Letters, for which I claim all the pri- 
vileges of the epistolary form; that is to say, liberty of style 
and spontaneity of thought. Thus, that which I did not say in 
the preceding letter, I will say without formality in this one; 
without a too rigid adherence to a plan, to a method, and to the 
other artifices of composition which are elsewhere so useful. 

In order that my first letter should be complete, in a hasty 
exposition of the attempts made in the way of experiment, I 
ought not to have omitted to mention the efforts made to trans- 
mit syphilis from man to animals. Either to get rid of the in- 
conveniences which might result from the inoculation of man 
himself, or to solve the curious problem of the transmission of 
Syphilis to animals. Hunter and Turnbull had already attempted 
this inoculation of animals; but without success. I had re- 
peated all of these experiments, and had arrived at the same 
negative results. However, more recently, a young and labo- 
rious confrere, M. Auzias-Turenne, has taken up these experi- 
ments, and varied them; he has employed other methods than 
those commonly recognized, and he thinks that he has arrived at 
the experimental demonstration of the transmissibility of syphi- 
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lis from man to certain animals. I then recommenced these ex- 
periments, and convinced myself anew, that syphilis was not 
strictly communicable to animals, and that the facts invoked 
by M. Auzias were illusive. M. Cullerier, at the Hopital de 
Lourcine, has studied this subject with much care, and has 
arrived at the same results as myself. My colleague, M. Vidal 
(de Cassis), has, in turn, experimented, and his conclusions, I 
believe, do not differ from mine. 

Direct observation, then, and experiment on the patient him- 
self, being my only resources, to thjese I resolved to address 
myself. 

First of all, it was necessary to seek a certain source whence 
I could derive the cause towards which I wished to direct all of 
my investigations. There must be no more trusting the state- 
ments of the patients. It was likewise necessary to avoid the 
objections justly brought against the experiments of Hunter and 
of Harrison, and against the experiments reported by Bell and 
Hernandez; and to do this I first sought to determine clearly 
the state of the tissues from which I was about to borrow the 
reputed specific cause. 

In fact, it could no longer suffice me (as Petronius formerly 
stated), that a woman was reputed to be tainted ; it was no 
longer sufficient to take, at random, a morbid secretion coming 
from the genital organs of a woman, and to make of it, accord- 
ing to the picturesque expression of Alexander Benedictus, a 
venereal tincture, which should spread a uniform color over all 
the accidents resulting from it. No; the scientific tendencies of 
my time, and the demands of my own reason, determined me to 
employ a more decisive method, and more rigorous processes. 

I do not wish to lay too much blame upon the facility with 
which many have drawn their conclusions of the cause from the 
effect. But who can be otherwise than surprised that, in a 
question like that of venereal disease, where ignorance or fraud, 
in the words of Hunter, is so frequent a cause of error — 
in a disease which, after all, is almost invariably a flagrant 
proof of immorality — even the most judicious observers should 
frequently place confidence in the dicta of patients, and so un- 
ceasingly invoke the moral consideration of testimony? 
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Testimony! In such a matter, is there anything more decep- 
tive; and particularly in respect to women? Let me cite to you 
two trifling examples, by which you will see one of the most 
rigorous observers fall into the snare of a woman s testimony. 

Babington wishes to destroy the law laid down by Hunter, 
that, when there is neither pus nor a puriform secretion, the 
disease cannot be communicated; so that infection is not possi- 
ble before the appearance of a gonorrhoea, or after the cicatri- 
zation of a chancre. "This conclusion," says Babington, "is 
not without its dangers, as may be seen from the following facts, 
which are far from being rare: — 

"A married woman was seized with the ordinary symptoms 
of gonorrhoea, which surprised her very much, as her husband 
was entirely exempt from disease. However, the husband being 
questioned, confessed that he had had connection with a sus- 
pected woman, about eight days before his wife discovered her- 
self to be diseased; but he positively affirmed that he had had 
no discharge, nor any morbid sensation, and certainly he then 
showed no symptoms of the disease. At the end of four days, 
that is to say, about two weeks after the impure connection, and 
one week after he must have communicated the disease to his 
wife, a gonorrhoeal discharge manifested itself in him. 

"A traveller exposed himself to the chances of a syphilitic 
infection, and three days afterwards reached home. About four 
days subsequent to his arrival, his wife was attacked with gon- 
orrhoea; it was only ten days later that he was seized, for the 
first time, with a discharge and the other symptoms of gon- 
orrhoea." (John Hunter, Complete Works; notes by Babing- 
ton.) 

If, in view of such facts, Babington had sought, not to 
obtain more complete avowals (there are avowals which women 
never make, even, as I have had only too many occasions 
to see, under threatening of the gravest dangers), but to 
assure himself, by a serious examination, of the true state of 
things, he would assuredly have seen, in these cases, that the 
infecting cause was not in the genital organs of these candid 
husbands. 

It was, then, no longer possible to think of founding any 
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pathological truth whatever, in regard to syphilis, upon the truth 
of the testimony of patients ; I had no more confidence in doc- 
trines and facts, based upon recitals of this nature. 

It was necessary to dispel the mysteries of the closet, in order 
to expose to the broad light of day the cause which I sought. 

Where ought I first to seek this cause? At the very source; 
that is to say, in the genital organs of the woman — as well in 
their deepest folds as in their external parts. 

Fortune favored me. The Hdpital du Midi, at that time, re- 
ceived in its wards the unfortunates sent from the Dispensary. 

Here, my dear friend, permit me to remind you that, previous 
to my entering the Hdpital du Midi, the manner of examining 
a woman consisted in seating her on the edge of a chair, and in 
separating the external organs of generation ; and, if no lesion 
of tissue was found there, every morbid secretion coming from 
above the vulva was referred to a blennorrhagic discharge. With 
respect to chancre, my predecessors appeared to have placed at 
the vulvar ring the pillars of Hercules. 

I could not content myself, nor ought I so to have done, with 
this incomplete and superficial examination. We were not far 
removed from the epoch at which M. Rdcamier had so fortu- 
nately exhumed the speculum from the surgical repertory. The 
fine applications of the speculum, made by this celebrated prac- 
titioner to the diagnosis of diseases of the uterus, are well 
known. But this precious instrument had not yet served for 
the diagnosis of syphilitic diseases ; its employment, even in 
these cases, appeared, and was reputed to be, a contraindication. 
I paid no attention to this widely-circulated opinion ; on the con- 
trary, I extensively employed the instrument upon all the women 
in the wards. 

I do not know whether posterity will partake of the opinion 
of one of my learned critics, who reduces to a very small sum 
all that it has been my fortune to accomplish in Syphilopathy. 
However, my dear friend, when I call to mind the profound 
obscurities which enveloped the diagnosis of syphilitic diseases 
before the application of the speculum; when I compare the 
embarrassments of practitioners of an earlier period in fixing 
their opinions, with the truly marvellous facilities with which 
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practitioners of our day can make a sure diagnosis; when I 
remember all the service which the speculum has already 
rendered to this department of practice, I believe that, if my 
participation in the progress of our knowledge was limited to 
this, the above opinion would, even then, be too rigid. 

The speculum enables me to examine, with the greatest care, 
all the surfaces venereally affected, and to verify with precision 
the state of the tissues which furnish the secretions. 

These conditions being established, I sought to study all the 
modifications reputed as venereal, and to compare them with 
other morbid secretions. 

I commenced with blennorrhagia. 

You understand, my dear friend, that I ought to suppose my 
readers perfectly acquainted with the state of the question con- 
cerning blennorrhagia at the time when I undertook my observa- 
tions. Again I assert I do not here write volumes of a complete 
history, but a simple and rapid exposition of facts observed by 
myself. 

I sought to solve by experiment this problem, already solved in 
various ways by the observations with which you are acquainted. 

Does blennorrhagia recognize a specific cause ? Hunter had 
learned that the pus of chancre, when inoculated, produces 
chancre. I said, if blennorrhagia recognizes a specific cause, the 
muco-pus which it secretes will, undoubtedly, when inoculated, 
produce phenomena similar to those produced by the inoculation 
of chancrous pus. 

But, in order to get accurate results ; in order to isolate the 
question from every complication, and to remove every cause of 
error, I ought, first of all, to inoculate the muco-pus coming 
from perfectly simple blennorrhagia to take this muco-pus from 
surfaces perfectly free from every ulceration. You thus see 
how precious to me was the employment of the speculum ; with- 
out it, these experiments were impossible. 

Now, these experiments, made in great number, and a long 
time continued, first conducted me to this fundamental result, 
which I present in the form of a proposition : — 

Every time that the muco-pus has been taken from a 
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NON-ULCERATED MUCOUS MEMBRANE, THE RESULTS OF INOCULA- 
TION HAVE BEEN NEGATIVE. 

Every experimenter who has followed me in this path has 
arrived at the same conclusion, and that, too, whatever may 
have been the duration of the blennorrhagia when the experi- 
ment was made. 

Consequently it was with great surprise that I read in your 
journal the following passage from M. Vidal, who, in his Letters 
on Sypldlitic Inoculations, reproaches inoculation with having 
usually remained powerless, so far as blennorrhagia is concerned. 
"In fact," says my learned colleague, "a distinguished pupil, 
M. Bigot, has attempted, under the eyes of M. Puche, Physi- 
cian to the Hopital du Midi, sixty-eight inoculations with 
urethral muco-pus, and these sixty-eight inoculations have been 
without any kind of result !" I am astonished at the surprise 
of M. Vidal ; these sixty-eight negative inoculations are entirely 
conformable to the facts which I had previously advanced ; they 
confirm and corroborate my opinion on the rarity of syphilitie 
blennorrhagia ; and when my contradictor asks you " Do you be- 
lieve that, among these sixty-eight blennorrhagia, there were none 
with virus, none that bore the germ of syphilis?" reply to him 
boldly, No ; and precisely because the inoculation was negative. 

A dialectician so skilful, a logician so rigid as M. Vidal, can- 
not avoid acknowledging that the results of experiment, on 
whatever subject exercised, are either positive or negative, and 
that, scientifically, the negative results have no less value than 
the positive. The inoculation of the vaccine virus gives rise to 
no phenomenon in those subjects who have already had the 
smallpox ; is this negative result without importance and with- 
out consequence ? 

But, in kind, we shall soon perceive what degree of value 
and of force belongs to these negative results, when com- 
pared with the positive results of inoculation. I will mention, in 
passing, an objection, which will hereafter receive a complete 
refutation. Writers on syphilis have thought, with Hunter, 
that blennorrhagia was a form of syphilis peculiar to the mucous 
membrane. I will confine myself, at present, to the remark, 
that the experiments previously indicated completely destroy 
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this opinion. We shall hereafter see that the pus of chancre, 
when applied to a mucous membrane, produces a chancre with 
facility. 

From the experiments which have been indicated, I draw this 
conclusion : The blennorrhagia whose inoculated muco-pus 

GIVES rise to no RESULT DOES NOT RECOGNIZE THE SYPHILITIC 
VIRUS FOR A CAUSE. 

This conclusion, you are aware, has raised many and grave 
objections. But I fear you cannot, to-day, give me enough 
space to commence my exposition and refutation. This will 
form, if you please, the subject of the third letter. 

Yours, RICORD. 



LETTER III. 



My DEAR Friend: The conclusion with which I closed my 
last letter — that blennorrhagia, the inoculated muco-pus of 
tvhich gives rise to no result, does not recognize for its cause 
the syphilitic virus — deduced from irrefragable facts, places the 
history of blennorrhagia at the point whence it was transmitted 
to us by the Leviticus. As old as man — yes, older than he, for 
animals created before him are subject to blennorrhagia, while 
they do not have syphilis — ^this disease, in its state of simpli- 
city, has nothing in common with the syphilitic infection. 

In spite of those who, since the time of Paracelsus, Bethen- 
court, and Fallopius, have wished to make a new disease of the 
blennorrhagia non-symptomatic of chancre, a disease identical 
with syphilis, the researches which I have made, corroborating 
the accurate descriptions of Alexander Benedictus and of Cata- 
neus, have given to the doctrines of Balfour, of Tode, and of 
Duncan, the value and solidity which Bell himself would have 
given them, had he been able, like us, to explain the pretended 
exceptional facts. 

But does blennorrhagia — as I understand it, absolutely foreign 

to syphilis in its causes, in its form, in its consequences depend 

upon a particular virus? 
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It would not be at all improper to admit a special cause, 
liaving the specific power constantly to produce blennorrhagia 
and its consequences. In fact, nothing is better adapted to 
induce a blennorrhagia than the muco-pus furnished by certain 
inflamed premucous membranes. 

But when we go back in the most rigorous manner, and with 
the severest criticism, to the determining causes of the best 
characterized blennorrhagia, we are forced to acknowledge that 
a blcnnorrhagic virus is most usually wanting. Nothing is 
more common than to find women who have communicated blen- 
norrhagias the most intense, the most persistent, leading to hlen- 
norrhagic consequences the most varied, and of the gravest 
cliaracter, who were only affected with uterine catarrhs, which 
sometimes were scarcely purulent. In other cases, the men- 
strual flux seems to have been the only cause of the communi- 
cated disease. Finally, in a great number of cases we find 
nothing at all, or only simple changes in diet ; fatigues ; ex- 
cesses in sexual connection ; the use of certain drinks — beer ; 
of certain food — asparagus. From this arises that frequency 
of belief on the part of patients, a belief very often legitimate, 
that they owe their clap to a perfectly healthy woman. 

On this point I assuredly know all the causes of error, and I 
have the pretension to say that no one, more than myself, holds 
himself on his guard against frauds of every kind, scattered in 
the path of the observer; but it is with knowledge of the cause 
that I advance this proposition: Women frequently give blennor- 
rhagia, without having it. Blennorrhagia, such as some persist 
in understanding it (that is to say, as a consequence of conta- 
gion), is as rare in woman as it is frequent in man. I do not 
think I go too far in saying that women give twenty claps for 
one which they receive. And this is easily understood ; for 
women, so subject to discharges from the genital organs, which 
one cannot attribute to syphilitic causes, are the most frequent 
source of those discharges in men which can be attributed to 
contagion. 

It is impossible for me to regard as serious the doctrine of my 
learned colleague, M. Cazenave, who acknowledges that many 
women, under the influence of chronic utero-vaginal catarrhs, 
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can have sexual relations Avithout communicating infection, 
provided tliey are not heated to boiling point; provided they 
are not raised, so to speak, to a virulent red-heat. 

Is it not more simple to understand, and more rational to say, 
that with a less degree of excitation the secretions are less irri- 
tant, and that custom can produce an immunity from these secre- 
tions in some persons — as it were, by a kind of acclimation ? 

It is thus, as I have frequently seen, that a married woman 
may cohabit with her husband without communicating anything 
to him; but let a lover supervene, and the latter contracts a 
blennorrhagia. The husband was acclimated; the lover was 
not. 

When one studies blennorrhagia without prejudice, without 
preconceived ideas, he is forced to confess, that it is frequently 
produced under the influence of most of the causes which deter- 
mine inflammations of other mucous membranes. 

The experience of Swediaur is at hand to prove this. This 
observer injected a volatile alkali into the urethra, and it pro- 
duced a blennorrhagia. Does this experiment prove that we 
can always and at will produce blennorrhagia by irritating in- 
jections? No; any more than one can always produce a coryza 
by the same means, an ophthalmia, &c. For blennorrhagia, as 
for any other inflammation, there is required a pre-existing pre- 
disposition — that immense unknown which governs all pathology. 
This is proved by the circumstance that blennorrhagia is not 
always contracted under the same conditions in which it is most 
evidently communicable. Without this happy immunity which 
the absence of the predisposition gives, blennorrhagia, already 
very common, would be still more so. 

An experience of twenty years has taught me, and allows me 
to afiirm, that, excepting blennorrhoidal discharges, symptoma- 
tic of chancre, it is often wholly impossible to recognize the 
cause of a discharge. 

I am aware that many of my colleagues obstinately refuse to 
admit this opinion. They view every blennorrhagia in relation 
to syphilis; and their therapeutical prescriptions are only the 
logical consequence of this preoccupation of mind. 

Here, my dear friend, I ought to make you a confession, and 
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I will make it publicly. This persistence of some of my honor- 
ed and learned colleagues in always considering and treat- 
ing blennorrhagia as an accident of a syphilitic nature has 
many times moved me. Thus it has frequently happened to 
me, not to satisfy a frivolous curiosity, much less to yield to a 
culpable incitement to aspersion, but to enlighten and assure my 
understanding; frequently, I say, it has happened to me to have 
recourse to a stratagem, of which I wish to make the avowal 
with all the reserve and propriety which I owe to the honorable 
confreres. 

It has occurred under the following circumstances: A man 
presented himself at my consultation, with one of the best 
characterized blennorrhagias. He declared to me that he had 
only had connection with one woman, and that this woman was 
his wife, or his mistress. This man was alarmed and disquieted. 
He brought with him the woman from whom he had contracted 
his disease, and she, protesting her innocence, in concert with 
the patient, supplicated me to submit her to the most rigorous 
examination. This examination, made with all the rigor and 
attention of which I am capable, showed me the sexual organs 
of this woman to be perfectly healthy. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, in the deepest folds of these organs, which 
could explain the blennorrhagia of the man. I requested the 
woman to step into another room, and, alone with the patient, I 
exhausted all possible means, the details of which I will spare you, 
to arrive at this certainty. The patient had had connection with 
this woman alone ; it was only in this intercourse that he could 
have contracted his disease. 

I reassured the husband, or lover; I exculpated the wife, or 
mistress; but then I asked them to become accomplices of the 
little stratagem which I am about to indicate. 

I sent them both (separately, of course) to this or that learned 
colleague, whom I knew to be in absolute opposition to me on 
the question of blennorrhagia. I said to the patient: Ask this 
question distinctly, "Is my blennorrhagia syphilitic?" I said 
to the woman: Ask boldly, "Can I give blennorrhagia to a 
man?" 

The couple returns; the man with a diagnosis thus arranged: 
4 
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Sypldlitic hlennorrliagia; follow the treatment ad hoc. The 
woman had this indication: The perfectly healthy state of the 
(jenital organs permits me to declare that madam cannot have 
communicated a disease rvith which she is not herself affected. 

It is not a unique and isolated fact which I cite to you, my 
dear friend. This experiment I have renewed frequently, and 
often enough to corroborate my convictions, and to assure my 
conscience.* 

What do these facts signify? That the cause of blennor- 
rhagia cannot always be known ; that this malady may be pro- 
duced by the causes common to all inflammations, provided there 
be a predisposition to it; but that the most special agent of 
blennorrhagia is the muco-pus furnished by the inflamed genito- 
urinary mucous membranes. 

This view of the case seems to me more rational, much more 
philosophical, than that which would associate the blennorrhagia, 
called venereal, with a kind of demivirus conceived by our very 
learned confrere and skilful syphilographist, M. Baumds. Ac- 
cording to him, blennorrhagia is, as it were, a degenerescence of 
chancre; it may give rise to a constitutional syphilitic infection, 
more feeble, however, than that produced by chancre, but still 
without power, by contagion or inoculation, to produce the latter. 
"We can then predict," adds M. Baumes, "the greatest re- 
semblance between the constitutional symptoms which are the 
lesult of each of these diseases ; and, in fact, experience proves 
that the difierence between these symptoms lies, not in their 



* There are facts still more extraordinary than these, relative to blennor- 
rhagia contracted from healthy -women. Here is one, the analogue of which, 
perhaps, is not presented by M. Ricord, and of the authenticity of which it is 
impossible to raise the least doubt : — 

A young man, aged thirty, a physician, lived in chastity for more than six 
weeks, and his last sexual relations had not been suspicious. Chance allowed 
him to pass nearly a whole day alone with a young lady whom he loved. From 
ten in the morning until seven in the evening, he vainly endeavored to vanquish 
the resistance of this woman, and during all this time he was in an uninterrupted 
state of excitement. Three days subsequently, he was seized with a most pain- 
ful and violent blennorrhagia, which lasted forty days. 

Assuredly, this is the type of a non-syphilitic blennorrhagia. — Note by French 
Editor. 
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nature, but only in their -degree of intensity, in their gravity, 
and in their seat, -which, in the case of blennorrhagia, usually 
extends to fewer tissues, to less numerous organs, than in that 
of chancre." (Baum^s, A Theoretical and Practical Treatise 
on Venereal Diseases, vol. i. p. 259.) 

This is veritably a doctrine of the golden mean. This pure 
theory is justified neither by facts, nor observation, nor expe- 
rience; it lacks only one condition — proof. 

Thus far, then, and this is really my opinion, simple blennor- 
rhagia is completely distinct from syphilis, so far as relates to 
the causes which produce it. 

But, by way of objection, it is said the pus of chancre can 
produce blennorrhagia. This opinion is very ancient ; it has 
been maintained since the first appearance of the pox in England, 
and very beautifully can it be maintained now. But what does 
the statement imply? Do we depend on the observations of 
the ancients? These are incomplete and insuflScient; it is im- 
possible with them to proceed scientifically from cause to efiFect. 
Would one make experiments similar to those of Harrison, who 
believed in the production of blennorrhagia from the introduc- 
tion into the urethra of the pus furnished by a chancre, with- 
out knowing what it had physically produced? No! but more 
simply and more logically, we will conclude on the possibility 
of the production of a non-virulent blennorrhagia by the pus 
of a chancre, in considering this pus, as has been done before 
me, as acting in the manner of a simple irritant. A woman 
having chancre at the inoculable period may thus determine in 
a man a blennorrhagia which will not inoculate. We may thus 
explain the observations of Swediaur and others, supposing 
they made no error in diagnosis, seeing that they used neither 
the speculum nor inoculation; observations proving that men, 
affected with chancres, have communicated blennorrhagia to 
women. 

Here is what clinical observation teaches, and what experi- 
mentation can demonstrate. It is not rare to see patients who, 
at first afiected with a chancre of the glans or prepuce, are suc- 
cessively seized with a balanitis or a balano-posthitis determined 
by the irritating action of the pus of the chancre. But then, 
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while the chancre furnishes inoculable pus, the balano-posthitia 
does not. (Hereafter we shall see that, in order that the pus 
of chancre may act specifically, conditions are necessary which 
are not always present.) 

Adhering, then, to my first conclusion, and reducing to their 
just value these primary objections, I aflfirm that, Avhen Harrison 
produced blennorrhagia with the pus of chancres, this pus either 
acted in the manner of simple irritants, or it produced a ure- 
thral chancre; this fact he did not verify. In the same way we 
shall see that, when Hunter produced a chancre with the pre- 
tended pus of a blennorrhagia, it was with the product of a veri- 
table urethral chancre that he had to deal. 

But if inoculation has proved that the cause, or causes of 
blennorrhagia, whatever he its seat in the two sexes, differs 
from the specific cause, from the virus which infallibly produces 
chancre, the consequences of blennorrhagia ought always, then, 
to difi"er from those of chancre; and yet how many cases of 
constitutional syphilis are attributed to blennorrhagia! 

These are questions, my dear friend, which will form the 
subject of my next letter. We shall then see if it be possible 
to establish a difierential diagnosis between affections which 
some wish systematically to confound. 

You will first permit me to say a word on the incubation of 



blennorrhagia. 



Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER IV. 



My dear Friend: As I promised, I am about to say a few 
words to you concerning the incubation of blennorrhagia. 

Incubation has been made a condition of virulence. Every 
virulent malady must present a period of incubation. Thus, 
those who admit that blennorrhagia is the product of a virus 
equally admit that this virus only produces its primary effects 
after a period of incubation of greater or less duration. 

I say of greater or less duration, and this not without reason. 
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For the incubation of blennorr]i<agia, as "well as for that of syphi- 
lis properly so called, authors have admitted a period which one 
can no longer conveniently determine. Its term has been fixed 
between several hours (Hunter and others), and fifty days and 
upwards (Bell). Here is certainly a very elastic contagion. 

You know that this is far from being the case in virulent 
diseases, where incubation is incontestable. The limits of the 
period of incubation may be more clearly fixed in smallpox, in 
kinepox, in scarlatina, in measles, in hydrophobia. The in- 
structive work of M. Aubert-Roche has even apprised us of the 
definite limit of the incubation of the plague, which never 
exceeds eight days. With respect to blennorrhagia, the case is 
difierent, as we are soon to see. There are here no certain 
limits. 

What is this incubation of blennorrhagia, which I have been 
forced, even recently, to deny? We must understand it; it is a 
pure question of words. I do not deny that, between the action 
of the cause and the appearance of the first symptoms of blen- 
norrhagia, there elapses a longer or a shorter period; but is this 
an incubation properly so called? an incubation similar to that 
of variola or vaccinia? I contest the fact; and I explain the 
longer or shorter period which elapses between the action of the 
cause and the appearance of the phenomena, by the condition, 
by the particular susceptibility of the tissues which have been 
exposed to the influence of the cause. There is no more incu- 
bation than there is between the action of cold on the feet and 
the appearance of a coryza. A person does not have a discharge 
of muco-pus from the nose immediately after the application of 
cold to the feet; a certain time passes between the two acts. Do 
you call this time the incubation of the coryza? Why, then, use 
a similar expression in relation to blennorrhagia? 

In those cases in which the blennorrhagia only appears a long 
time subsequent to the exposure to the presumed cause, is it not 
more rational to admit an unknown cause: a cause other than this 
pretended incubation, which nothing explains and which nothing 
authenticates? Is it not thus in nearly all inflammations? Is 
it possible always to arrive at the direct cause of a pneumonia, 
or of an arthritis, of a phlegmon? 
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Undoubtedlj, in man, the most powerful cause of blennor- 
rhagia is sexual intercourse; but we should fall into strange 
errors if we attempted to refer all blennorrhagias to a virulent 
cause. I could cite you some very singular examples which 
prove the contrary; but I refer the reader to the interesting 
note with which you accompanied my preceding letter. 

From this exclusive manner of considering the etiology of 
blennorrhagia, there often results, in practice, a singular method 
of interpreting facts. A man, affected with blennorrhagia, has 
had connection with several women; he hastens to make a kind 
of moral choice between them, and by elimination it frequently 
happens that the most innocent one is hit upon. This applica- 
tion of the law of suspicions has given rise to singular errors, 
of which I have often been the witness. 

Hence, we conclude that the effects of blennorrhagia may be 
separated from the cause which produces them, but that there is 
no proof that the time which elapses between the action of the 
cause and the appearance of the morbid phenomena, is the result 
of a true virulent incubation. 

I will not, my dear friend, be too unfaithful to my programme; 
but still, how is it possible not to enter upon some questions 
when they force themselves immediately on your notice? Such 
is the case with the specific seat of blennorrhagia. This seat, 
you know, has been much tormented. In man, it has been made 
to travel from behind, forwards; from before, backwards; to 
advance, to retire, at the will of the fruitful imagination of 
syphilographists. From the spermatic ducts, passing succes- 
sively by the glands of Cowper, the fossa navicularis and the 
follicles of Morgagni, the seat of blennorrhagia has journeyed 
extensively. It is true that Bell, by establishing different de- 
grees of blennorrhagia, caused its seat to retrograde. But it is 
not with these well-known questions that I wish to entertain 
you. I would, however, mention a strange preoccupation of 
Hunter. This great observer, you are aware, admitted a viru- 
lent blennorrhagia identical with chancre; he placed its seat in 
the fossa navicularis; but he asks whether this inflammation, 
which may be propagated step by step towards the posterior 
portions of the urethra, continues virulent beyond the fossa 
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navicularis! It must be confessed that the genius of Hunter 
permitted itself to be singularly governed by the spirit of sys- 
tem. Besides, in studying Hunter, we see his observing genius 
continually struggling with his theory of blennorrhagia. He is 
a victim of a false idea. Facts come incessantly to demonstrate 
this to him; but the theory is there to bind his intelligence, and, 
in place of uncloaking his theory by the facts, he seeks to make 
the facts agree with his theory. An illustrious example of the 
dangers of preconceived ideas in the culture of the experimental 
sciences. 

In woman, Graff placed the seat of virulent blennorrhagia in 
the follicles which lie in the neighborhood of the urethra. Mou- 
linid, of Bordeaux, one of our brotherhood, some years deceased, 
thought he saw in the vulvar glands, so well described by Bar- 
tholin, something like an organ of virulence, in a blennorrhagic 
point of view. 

Amidst all these opinions, rigorous observation has shown that 
such portions of the mucous membranes as are most exposed 
are the most easily affected. Nevertheless, we must acknowledge 
that the urethral mucous membrane, in both sexes, is more fre- 
quently diseased, after sexual intercourse, than the other mucous 
membranes of the genital organs. This fact is an argument in 
favor of the partisans of virulent contagion. I will corroborate 
it by this proposition, which seems to me to be incontestable — 
that a woman affected with a urethral blennorrhagia may, 
generally, be considered to have contracted it from a man also 
affected with blennorrhagia. And this proposition, you see, may 
be important in legal medicine. Thus, for my part, I would be 
inclined to admit that a woman, in whom I found a urethral 
blennorrhagia, contracted the disease from a man. But does 
this fact furnish any support to the idea of the existence of a 
virulent contagion? No; for I explain it by this other fact, 
perfectly true and incontestable — that the pus furnished by the 
urethra is the most irritating of all pus with respect to certain 
mucous membranes. 

While some syphilographists contest the existence of urethral 
blennorrhagia in women, others admit the existence of the disease 
in her only so far as the urethra is its seat. These two extreme 
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opinions are erroneous. Observation lias led me to admit every 
variety of blennorrhagia on all the mucous membranes. 

At this point, will you allow me to get rid of some other 
questions incidental to blennorrhagia? Henceforth I shall pro- 
ceed more freely and more rapidly with respect to the great 
questions which remain to be treated. 

If I examine the lesions of tissue produced by blennorrhagia, 
whatever be the mucous membrane affected, I find nothing which 
simple inflammation may not produce. Sometimes the part pre- 
sents a light erythematous condition, without secretion. This 
is the dry gonorrhoea of some authors, a ridiculous and absurd 
designation; in view of which one cannot help admiring the 
persevering efforts of M. Piorry to effect a reform in nomencla- 
ture. Sometimes it is a mucous, catarrhal element, and all its 
products, with which we have to do. Finally, there occur real 
phlegmonous complications, from which result in man the chor- 
dee blennorrhagia, and the tolerably frequent production of ab- 
scesses along the tract of the urethra. 

But neither in the state of the tissues, nor in the nature of 
the products, do we find anything which can be compared with 
the accidents of syphilis, properly so called. 

Are the consequences of blennorrhagia comparable to those 
of syphilis? This has been asserted, but not proved. Some 
analogy undoubtedly exists between the two, but what notable 
differences ! 

Thus, one of the first accidents which blennorrhagia may 
induce, and which resembles one of those produced by syphi- 
lis, is bubo. But, first, adenites are infinitely more rare as a 
result of blennorrhagia than as a result of chancre. Bubo is 
never met with in blennorrhagia, unless where the disease affects 
the urethra in either sex; the other varieties never occasioning 
adenitis. I am well aware that a physician of Belgium speaks 
oi peri-auricular buboes, which are manifested in ocular blennor- 
rhagias; but I confess that of these I am yet to meet an example. 
Finally, blennorrhagic bubo possesses this peculiar feature; it is 
frankly inflammatory; it has but little tendency to suppuration; 
and when this does happen, the pus is never inoculable. 

Would you proceed to ascertain what blennorrhagia may pro- 
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duce in common in the two sexes? There is the ophthal- 
mic blcnnonhagia, which is never manifested except during 
urethral blennorrhagia. In fact, i^ it possible, without confound- 
ing everything, to establish the least similarity between this 
ophthalmia and syphilitic iritis? 

Here is blennorrhagic rheumatism; is it rational to establish 
the least analogy between this affection and those produced by 
syphilis upon the osseous system? Is there anything in the 
world, for example, more dissimilar than blennorrhagic arthritis 
and syphilitic exostosis? 

Of cutaneous aflfections, what shall I say but this — that I am 
exceedingly astonished that physicians, well acquainted with 
affections of the skin, have sought to discover a resemblance 
between the cutaneous affections produced by certain remedies 
employed in the treatment of blennorrhagia, and the very 
special skin affections produced by syphilis? The preoccupation 
of a false doctrine has here produced strange confusion. It 
has been said that blennorrhagia, like chancre, produces cuta- 
neous affections ; and some have cited, as examples, the roseolas 
which succeed the use of cubebs and copaiba. I assure you that 
such roseolse only appear when these resins are administered. 
To this, some reply: But they only appear when there is blen- 
norrhagia. I answer, that we only give cubebs and copaiba 
when there exists a blennorrhagia. I may add — and this is im- 
portant — that I have administered copaiba in catarrh of the 
bladder, and have seen the exanthemata supervene. 

But these resinous exanthemata have such marked character- 
istics that it is impossible, how favorable soever the inclina- 
tion, to confound them with true syphilitic exanthemata. They 
are usually very quickly developed, and are animated. They 
exhibit either the rubeolic form, or that of the lichen. They are 
not very confluent. They readily group themselves in the neigh- 
borhood of the articulations, and in the sense of extension — the 
wrist, the elbow, the knee, the ankle, and around the ears. They 
are usually accompanied with much itching, which is not the 
case with syphilides; and, what is more important than all, we 
can say of them, sublatd causd tollitur effectus; in fact, they 
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rarely survive more than one week the cause which produced 
them. 

The mention of these syphilitic exanthemata recalls to my 
mind a curious fact, which I ask your permission to relate in 
the form of an episode. This fact conveys instruction: — 

Two or three years since, one of our most distinguished young 
confreres came to me in fright. "Up to this time," said he, 
"I have had confidence in your doctrine; but I find it at fault, 
and in my own case. This is painful." 

Saying this, he took off his clothes, and, raising his shirt, said, 
"What is this?" — showing me his breast and back. 

I examined him, and replied, "It is a fine syphilitic roseola." 
"Syphilitic, you say? Are you sure of it?" "Perfectly sure." 
"Very well! you condemn yourself. I have never in my life had 
any venereal symptoms, excepting a blennorrhagia, and that 
was twelve years since." "Are you, in your turn, sure of this?" 
"As of my existence." 

I examined him from head to foot, and the examination com- 
pleted, I said to him, gravely and solemnly: ^'•Confrere, you 
have recently had a chancre upon the right hand, and this chan- 
cre was seated neither on the thumb nor on the index finger, 
but on one of the last three fingers." "You joke!" So little 
was I in joke, that I added, "You still have a bubo." And in 
fact I placed his finger upon an epitrochlean ganglion still 
engorged. 

Then, interrogating his memory, he told me that, in fact, 
some months before, he had attended a woman afi"ected with 
chancres, which he himself had dressed; that an ulceration 
supervened upon the middle finger, to which he paid no atten- 
tion; and that this ulceration cicatrized. "There is the source 
of your roseola," I said ; and acted accordingly. 

Finally, what physician at this day can confound blennor- 
rhagic epididymitis with syphilitic sarcocele? This was no 
longer possible even in the time of Bell; still less is it possible 
subsequent to the labors of Sir Astley Cooper, and those which 
I myself have made on this subject. 

You will allow me to pass over in silence the pretended tuber- 
cular diathesis, invented in Germany as a consequence of blen- 
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norrhagic virulence. The question of tubercles in general is 
already sufficiently obscure, without rendering it more so. 

You see, dear friend, that I finally approach the programme 
■which I have marked out. In my next letter, I will resolutely 
enter upon it. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER V. 



My dear Friend: I promised to enter, to-day, upon the 
great questions raised by the study of blennorrhagia ; I am about 
to try to do honor to this serious engagement; serious in reality; 
for, as I wish to demonstrate, the point I am about to discuss 
may be considered as the keystone of the syphilographic 
edifice. 

All that I have heretofore said upon blennorrhagia refers to 
simple blennorrhagia, considered not as the product of a par- 
ticular virus, but as a virus completely foreign to that which 
produces syphilis properly so called. 

Nevertheless, "according to a great number of authors, this 
blennorrhagia may produce consecutive accidents perfectly iden- 
tical with those produced by chancre. 

It is incontestable that a great number of patients affected 
with constitutional syphilis accuse as antecedents only a blen- 
norrhagia. 

These patients are sometimes right. I do not deny the fact. 
But, after establishing it, I do not bind myself to leaving it in 
the rough state; to exclaim with emphasis, "It is a fact," and 
to thrust it with intolerance against every explanation. 

The whole question may be reduced to these terms: When 
blennorrhagia is the starting-point of a constitutional syphilis, 
does it not involve something else than what we have previously 
studied in blennorrhagia properly so called? 

Experiment has proved — and pathological anatomy has 
confirmed the fact — that the urethra and the deep and con- 
cealed points of the other genital mucous membranes may 
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be the seat of chancre, the necessary source of syphilitic 
accidents. 

It was from ignorance of the urethral chancre that the doc- 
trines of Balfour, of Tode, of Bell, and the immense scaffold 
built upon the experiments of Hernandez, have necessarily 
crumbled. 

The doctrine of the existence of urethral or concealed chancre 
being granted, virulent blennorrhagia can no longer be put in 
doubt. It is identical with chancre; it is chancre itself. 

This idea is not new in science; and I am astonished that the 
seekers after priority have cast no reflections upon me in this 
respect. Ulcerations of the urethra have, for a long time, been 
recognized. Mayej-ne, in the seventeenth century, already at- 
tributed urethral blennorrhagia to the pus produced by intra-ure- 
thral ulcers, and gave it the name of nv^ova. Many others besides, 
whom I do not wish to name, have noticed the presence of ure- 
thral ulcerations; But do you not consider it curious that Swe- 
diaur, who maintains the identity of blennorrhagia and of chan- 
cre, should formally state that virulent blennorrhagia cannot be 
denied when ulcerations exist in the urethra ? 

If, in the autopsies of the three men who were hung while 
they had blennorrhagia. Hunter did not discover the presence 
of ulcerations in the urethra; if, in the autopsy related by M. 
Philippe Boyer, as well as in other autopsies, nothing has been 
found, it is because these cases were only simple blennorrhagias. 
I have shown, at the Academy of Medicine, two specimens of 
pathological anatomy, the designs of which may be found in the 
Clinique Iconograpliique of the Venereal Hospital, and on 
Avhich MM. Cullerier and Lagneau were directed to report. In 
these specimens existed, at different depths, urethral chancres; 
chancres which had been recognized by inoculation previous to 
death. 

Thus, inoculation first, and subsequently pathological anato- 
my have proved incontestably the existence of urethral chancres* 
and truly, the fact is denied by no one, even among those who 
would ascribe syphilitic consequences to simple blennorrhao'ia. 
Concealed urethral chancre is not then an hypothesis* it is a 
fact as carefully established as any other medical fact. 
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And yet — singular phenomenon! — those who have most closely 
studied chancre of the urethra; who, like M. Baumes, haveheen 
able to recognize it at the depth of an inch in the canal, take 
greater pleasure in flinging themselves into the field of hypo- 
thesis, than in admitting what their observation and good sense 
naturally indicate. Witness, for example, M. Baumes, among 
others. He establishes, with rare sagacity, the diflerence which 
exists between chancre and blennorrhagia; he traces with clear- 
ness their differential characters; and arrives at the end of 
his parallel by inferring the identity of the two accidents. 

The same struggle, dear friend, is ever going on between the 
logic of facts and preconceived ideas, the results of which I 
showed you in the case of the great Hunter. Quite recently, I 
have seen still farther indications of this fact in an otherwise 
interesting pamphlet of M. Lafont-Gouzy. 

But here are presented serious objections. 

The existence of urethral chancre being admitted, cannot, it 
is said, explain all the cases of constitutional syphilis which 
seem to have blennorrhagia as their starting-point. 

The number of urethral chancres, it is added, is too few 
relatively to that of constitutional poxes with blennorrhagic 
antecedents. 

Finally, there were blennorrhagias in which it was impossible 
to discover urethral chancre, and which have been followed by 
constitutional accidents. 

I am about to astonish my antagonists by making this enor- 
mous concession; All this is true. But you will see that this 
concession is only apparent; for I make haste to add: The ex- 
planations which have been given of the facts are not true. 

It is very certain that, relatively to the immense number of 
blennorrhagias which exist, the blennorrhagia symptomatic of 
concealed chancre constitutes the exception. So that it has 
been remarked, with an appearance of reason, How does it hap- 
pen, then, that the number of poxes supervening upon pretended 
concealed chancres should be almost proportionate to those 
supervening upon external chancre? 

Here, my dear friend, I demand all your attention, not be- 
cause I wish to be subtle or captious, but because the form of 
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reasoning which I am forced to employ in order to reply to this 
objection, itself very subtle and very captious, needs to be pur- 
sued in all its phases. Yes, concealed urethral chancre is rare ; 
but the number of poxes following concealed urethral chancre 
is not few. 

You are about to cry out against the sophism. Hear me. 

Concealed urethral chancre is rare; that is incontestable ; my 
experiments, those of my honorable colleague and friend, M. 
Puche, those of many other observers, have proved the fact 
beyond doubt. Do you wish me to establish a proportion? I 
am willing to do so. Let us admit that it is, one in a thousand, 
which is much beyond the reality, I am deeply convinced. 

Let us assume, then, one concealed urethral chancre to one 
thousand cases of clap. 

Remember, on the other hand, how common and how dissemi- 
nated is blennorrhagia. Remember that Lisfranc, with a little 
exaggeration, perhaps, said that in one thousand male adults he 
counted eight hundred who either had had, who already had, or 
who would have the clap. 

However this may be, in one thousand blennorrhagias there 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine of which you hear nothing 
farther, and which will have no unpleasant result, against one 
alone which will have produced a constitutional infection. 

This proportion is small, without doubt ; but operate on hun- 
dreds of thousands, on entire populations — on the population of 
Paris, for example, which numbers three or four hundred thou- 
sand male adults; compute the number of blennorrhagias con- 
tracted in this immense city ; deduct from them for the chancrous 
larvS only the small proportion of one in one thousand; and 
the result will exhibit a well-sustained number of blennor- 
rhagias, which have been able to produce consecutively the pox. 

Well ! what occurs in practice ? That you only see in the 
hospitals, or at the consultation of physicians, those patients 
whose syphilitic infection is due to a blennorrhagia with a chan- 
crous larve. A physician of a special hospital may meet, in the 
course of his practice, ten, twenty, thirty examples of this 
kind. What is this relative to the number of simple blennor- 
rhagias which occasion no bad result? But those patients who 
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give no antecedent to their constitutional infection other than 
a blennorrhagia arrest the attention of observers; their mem- 
ory remains profoundly impressed; the number of cases, though 
relatively small, swells in the imagination; and we do not fail 
to see it presented as a formidable objection to the doctrine of 
the non-identity of blennorrhagia and syphilis. 

You see to what this objection is reduced; I trust I have de- 
stroyed it. I have been accused of instituting an hypothesis 
relative to chancrous larve; of establishing a system. The fact 
I have proved by pathological anatomy, have deduced from 
my experiments on inoculation. Is not blennorrhagia, in the 
immense majority of cases, exempt from all syphilitic conse- 
quences? To what, then, attribute the infection, when it super- 
venes upon blennorrhagia? I myself attribute it to the chancrous 
larvS which inoculation led me to discover, of which pathologi- 
cal anatomy has demonstrated the existence. And to what do 
my adversaries attribute it? To a pretended identity, to which 
daily observation and an immense number of facts continually 
give the lie. And yet they accuse me of being the slave of sys- 
tem, of elevating a doctrine on the basis of observation, of ex- 
periment, and of cadaveric inspection. Who, then, are my oppo- 
nents, whose only support of their doctrine rests upon a rough 
fact, the interpretation of which is based on none of the 
elements which, at the present day, the exigencies of science 
demand? 

Deign, then, to believe, dear friend, that it is my opponents 
who rush into hypothesis, while I, on the contrary, seek to con- 
duct them into the path of truth. You now see how easy it is 
to reconcile the two terms of my proposition: that concealed 
urethral chancre is rare; but that the number of poxes resulting 
from concealed urethral chancre is not few. 

It does not appear rare, because we see again only those pa- 
tients who have had this chancrous larve; but if we could establish 
a rigorous proportion between the blennorrhagias which are fol- 
lowed, and those which are not followed by syphilitic accidents, 
we would see that the latter are very rare, and that this apparent 
frequency is only illusory. 

Moreover, in every case in which a constitutional syphilis has 
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been attributed to a blennorrhagia, have all possible precautions 
been taken to prevent error? I think not, when the observer 
contents himself with the diagnosis of the patient, and with the 
history related by himself. One would almost say that the phy- 
sician had declined his office. You will see striking examples 
of this confidence of the physician, in the memoirs and writings 
of MM. Martius and Cazenave, and in the thesis, otherwise so 
excellent, of M. Legendre. 

Yet to how many causes of error are the recitals of patients 
liable? Blennorrhagia is ordinarily a painful accident, extremely 
uncomfortable, and one which leaves burning reminiscences in 
the minds of those who have experienced it. When you inter- 
rogate patients relative to their preliminary history, it is always 
of their blennorrhagia that they first speak. They do not sus- 
pect the importance of a chancre which, when it infects, is 
usually indolent; suppurates little; has little tendency to ex- 
tend; and frequently cicatrizes of itself. Of this accident they 
rarely make mention; or if, by a pressing interrogatory, you 
cause them to remember it, they will tell you it was a flying chan- 
cre, a simple excoriation. I may well be allowed to recall the 
circumstance that it is only since the period of my labors that 
blennorrhagia, as regards accidents of constitutional syphilis, 
has been subjected to a more precise and rigorous method on 
the part of physicians. By pursuing the course I have traced, 
it will be seen that the great number of urethral blennorrhagias 
which furnish uninoculable pus are not followed by constitutional 
accidents. 

Among other statistics, I would cite the most recent ; those 
compiled last year by M. Lafonf-Gouzy, who, in three hundred 
and eighty cases of inoculated blennorrhagias, found only two 
in which the inoculation gave specific results. Four months 
afterwards one of these two presented symptoms of constitu- 
tional syphilis. 

In this work of M. Lafont-Gouzy, mention is made of two cases 
in which inoculation gave no result, but which were neverthe- 
less followed by syphilitic accidents. We shall hereafter explain 
these exceptional cases. 

M. Baumes cites five cases of individuals in whom the inocu- 
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lation of tlio blennorrhagic muco-pus having failed, constitu- 
tional syphilis subsequently appeared; and from these facts our 
honorable colleague draws the conclusion that blennorrhagia, 
non-symptomatic of chancre, may, like chancre, produce syphi- 
litic infection. * 

But, first, are all poxes which are attributed to blennorrhagia 
really the consequence of it, even admitting the necessity in 
these cases of the urethral chancre? If care is not taken rela- 
tive to the manner in which statistics are compiled, it will 
be found, as M. Cazenave and others have observed, that blen- 
norrhagia is the most frequent antecedent of constitutional 
syphilis, because it is really rare to find individuals who have 
not had one or several blennorrhagias. But when, recognizing 
the value of chancre as the necessary antecedent, we institute 
an examination relative to its frequency, even in the works of 
authors whose appreciation of it leaves so much to desire — M. 
Cazenave, for example — we find that in seventy-two observa- 
tions, blennorrhagia only existed alone or with buboes eighteen 
times, while chancre was found thirty-eight times ; whence M. 
Cazenave very logically concludes, as you see, that blennor- 
rhagia is the most frequent antecedent of syphilis. The same 
results, and just as logical a conclusion, were deduced from the 
observations of M. Legendre. 

As an acquisition to science, and as a confirmation of my 
opinion, remains the fact, thus far, that even from the statistics 
of my antagonists, chancre, clearly recognized and acknowledged 
by the patient, is the most frequent forerunner of syphilis. 

My wards at the Hopital du Midi contain, at the present 
time, sixty-one clearly identified cases of constitutional syphilis, 
submitted to specific treatment; in all, without exception, was 
chancre an antecedent. 

Now with respect to the cases in which we cannot go back, 
either by interrogation or through the recollection of the patient, 
to the pre-existence of an external chancre, what reason is there 
for absolutely denying, at least in a certain number of cases, 
the fact of such pre-existence? 

* One of the five patients of M. Baumes had previously had chancre. To 
this chancre, then, must we atti-ibute the pox of the patient. 

5 
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You see, then, what we must think of the following opinion 
of M. Cazenave: "Thus, while blennorrhagia does not always 
give rise to secondary symptoms, it would seem to determine 
them more frequently than chancre." 

You know, dear friend, for it is in your journal that the cir- 
cumstance is recorded, that this opinion of M. Cazenave has 
been warmly approved. M. Vidal (de Cassis) has thus express- 
ed his opinion of M. Cazenave, who is not, he says, an acade- 
mical authority, but has the advantage of being an authority of 
a special kind: — 

"The position of M. Cazenave, the vast theatre of his obser- 
vations, and his taste for statistics and for all the methods of 
investigation which, according to my adversaries, lead to cer- 
tainty, are known. Well ! M. Cazenave has succeeded in 
proving that the symptom, whose virulent character is rarely 
proved by experiment, ought to be the very symptom which 
observation shows to be the most virulent and infective!" 

It is true that, to prevent M. Cazenave from too hastily feli- 
citating himself on this warm approbation, M. Vidal adds on 
the following page: — 

"Nevertheless, I would not dare to go so far as M. Cazenave, 
who, in my opinion, places too many syphilides to the account 
of blennorrhagia. Blennorrhagia, in my opinion still, is a 
disease much more contagious than infectious." 

That is precisely my opinion, Monsieur Vidal, you well know; 
only allow me to be astonished that it should be upheld by you, 
who believe that M. Cazenave has succeeded in proving the con- 
trary. I do not wish to follow up this flagrant contradiction, 
which, after all, is, perhaps, only a conciliatory criticism. 

As to the blennorrhagias, the inoculated muco-pus of which 
has given no result, and which have been followed by general 
infection, the observations which have been reported leave much 
to desire, and are— I ask pardon of my learned confrere of 
Lyons— covered by a bill of exceptions. The astonishing cre- 
dulity, the truly blind confidence of some physicians, although 
rendering their works very respectable, are far from carrying 
conviction to all minds. In these particular cases, I would place 
but little reliance on the symptomatolo'gy of constitutional ac- 
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cidents, whicli is incomplete relative to some important points 
to which I must return. I wish that in these cases the disease 
be veritable constitutional syphilis. I admit that the appear- 
ance of these syphilitic accidents corresponds as to time with the 
occurrence of the blennorrhagia; but can we be sure, from this 
fact alone, that the patients had had nothing but a blennor- 
rhagia — that syphilis could not have entered at some other 
door? My confrere of Lyons has somewhere said that I denied 
the possibility of a constitutional infection as a result of simple 
blennorrhagia, because I had never met with an example of it. 
On the contrary, it is because I have often had the opportunity 
of seeing patients in whom physicians, who think differently 
from me, have recognized only a simple blennorrhagia where I 
have found another door for the entrance of syphilis; — it is be- 
cause of this, I say, that my convictions have become more and 
more strengthened. 

When those who seek to show that a simple blennorrhagia 
should give rise to syphilis have told you that the patients pre- 
sented ulcerations neither on the fingers nor on the genital 
organs, they think they have proved all it is necessary to prove. 
They forget the innumerable ports of entry which the surface 
of the body presents; secret, deceptive doors, which close almost 
as soon as they have opened, of which the patients have no 
knowledge, or which they have an interest in concealing. How 
many students have come to me from other hospitals of Paris, 
in whom nothing but a blennorrhagia had been found, and in 
whom I afterwards found chancres in peculiar situations ! In 
this connection, I present a history, the analogues of which are 
frequently met in my practice: — 

A lady came to consult me for a disease of the rectum; the 
svmptoms of which she complained were those of fissure. Upon 
examination, I found nothing at the anus; but the finger, intro- 
duced into the intestine, enabled me to recognize, opposite the 
internal sphincter, a fissure situated anteriorly, and reposing 
upon a hardened base. I proposed to operate; she refused. I 
then submitted her to injections of rhatany. Her treatment 
had lasted scarcely fifteen days, when I perceived an exan- 
thematic eruption, having all the characters of a confluent 
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syphilitic roseola. Pushing the examination further, I recog 
nized the engorgement of the posterior cervical ganglia. The 
patient experienced nocturnal cephalalgia, and some crusts 
had already began to be developed in the scalp. No doubt 
could remain as to the nature of the accidents. I then examined 
the genital organs, but could find nothing there but a very simple 
uterine catarrh. I interrogated her as to the circumstances in 
which she had been placed relative to the contagion of syphi- 
lis, and she confessed to me that her husband was diseased; 
that he had ulcerations upon the penis; and that, from fear of 
communicating them to her, he had connection with her a pre- 
posterd venere. Then the nature of the deep fissure was un- 
veiled. 

In this case, is it not true that, without the painful accidents 
determined by the fissure, ulceration would have passed un- 
noticed ? It would then have happened that the only antece- 
dent would have been a simple uterine catarrh. 

But there exist still other causes of error which I must men- 
tion. This will be the object of my next letter 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER VI. 



My dear Friend: Let us continue the exhibition of facts 
and arguments which have been opposed to my doctrine. 

There is an observer about whose works my opponents make 
much ado; and these works are, in fact, worthy of the greatest 
esteem. I have noticed them honorably in my preceding letter, 
and you see me disposed to accord to them all the value they 
deserve. This observer, whose conclusions have constantly been 
opposed to mine, is C. Martins. Well! how far do the re- 
sults at which M. Martins has arrived elucidate the great ques- 
tion concerning the consequences of blennorrhagia as a cause 
of syphilis. Mark! it is precisely on account of his closeness 
of observation, of his scientific method, of his statistics in short, 
that the conclusions of this author have excited so much atten- 
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tion. "What, then, do his statistics show? I find them very 
favorable to my doctrines. Do I flatter myself in this? You 
shall be the judge. 

M. Martins gives an account of sixty cases of syphilis. Now 
how many times did he note chancre as an antecedent? Forty- 
six times, my dear friend. M, Martins assures us that in four- 
teen cases only he met with no other antecedent than simple 
blennorrhagia, two of which had bubo, and two orchitis. But 
he adds that he did not diagnose the blennorrhagias, but 
was obliged to accept the testimony of the patients. You know 
what I think on this point. Undoubtedly here is testimony 
which we ought to believe; but I will ever contend that, when 
the question concerns a diagnosis so difficult as that of urethral 
chancre, the testimony of persons wholly strangers to the art, 
who are often unlearned and narrow-minded, who understand 
neither the importance nor the bearing of a question, is of very 
little value. Without doubt, the testimony of such persons is 
received in graver matters, in questions of life and death; but 
it does not follow that this testimony is always true, nor the 
judgments based upon it always equitable. 

Allow me to offer a general remark, which is appropriate in this 
place. In many of the observations of M. Martins, as in many 
of those of M. Cazenave, and in nearly all of those of a great 
number of authors, you find in their summary these words : Seve- 
ral primitive accidents. These primitive accidents, which have 
consecutively brought on constitutional syphilis, are chancre and 
blennorrhagia. If my opponents, from whatever reasonable 
nibtives, attributed the consecutive infection rather to the blen- 
norrhagia than to the chancrfe, we might examine the doctrine. 
But no; you know the fact — you have read it — and you ought 
not to have been the least surprised at it; it is en masse that 
they group these primitive accidents, without regard to the time 
which elapses between the appearance of the one and the other. 
To all they give the same value, and to all they attach the same 
results. In truth, does this indicate accurate science and rigor- 
ous observation? What would you think of a physician who 
should say to you: There is a man with hydrophobia ; he has 
been bitten ten times — three years, two years, one year, six 
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months ago, and again quite recently. But his hydrophobia 
evidently depends upon the successive inoculations which he has 
undergone. Or, here is a variolous patient who has with impu- 
nity passed through five or six epidemics of smallpox; at the 
last the disease was developed; but this result was due only to 
successive contagions and infections. 

I confess that I do not thus understand science. I am 
astonished that so critical a mind as that of M. Martins, who 
acknowledges with myself that blennorrhagia is most usually 
due to causes wholly foreign to syphilis; who is logically forced 
to admit that blennorrhagic antecedents, as causes of syphilis, 
are extremely rare, and that chancre is, consequently, the most 
frequent antecedent of pox — I am astonished, I say, that M. 
Martins, in arriving at the conclusion that a simple blennor- 
rhagia can occasion syphilis, should be satisfied with the three 
observations of which he has made choice out of sixty, and 
especially with the one which I bere present : — 

"An apothecary, aged twenty-three, contracts a blennorrhagia; 
but it incommodes him so little that he continues to pursue his 
occupations; he hunts; and even cohabits with women. An 
orchitis supervenes which requires treatment; the blennorrhagia 
is cured after six months. Seven years afterwards, an ulcer- 
ation appears at the opening of the left nares, another on the 
internal surface of the lower lip. These ulcerations extend; the 
whole of the left half of the two lips is affected; afterwards 
they partially heal, in order to ulcerate at other points; the 
ulcerations are rounded, and the edges perpendicular; the cica- 
trices exhibit a thin, rosy skin, which is in folds. The patient, 
admitted to the wards of M. Biett, was cured in one month by 
the use of the proto-iodide of mercury. Shall we say that this 
patient, partly a physician, whom we saw scrupulously examine 
himself at the hospital, had chancres without knowing the fact?" 

Yes, certainly, will I say that this patient had very well 
characterized chancres, from the description given of the case 
by M. Martins, who had neither seen nor recognized them, un- 
doubtedly because of the abnormal seat which they occupied. 
As to the mode of contagion, M. Martins will not ask informa- 
tion of me, nor will I take it upon myself to indicate it. Besides 
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he knows as well as I how these accidents may supervene, with- 
out supposing any trickery in the practice of the profession, 
even of this fine apothecary. 

You know, my dear confrere, that chancres with a strange 
seat, and difficult to be discovered, are less rare than has been 
thought. I cited you one example in my last letter. There are 
several others: — 

Some years since, M. Lusterman, professor at Val-de-Grace, 
brought to me a lawyer, on whose lower eyelid, at the inner angle 
of the eye, was a hard, resistant, elastic tumor, with a red, gran- 
ulated surface, tending towards cicatrization. This tumor had 
already been seen by several confreres; and, if my memory is 
faithful, men specially devoted to ophthalmology had been con- 
sulted ; but its nature was still unknown. I was consulted to 
know whether it was dependent upon any more or less distant 
syphilitic antecedent. Prosecuting my examination farther than 
my confreres, I found the peri-auricular ganglia engorged, resist- 
ant, indolent, as well as those of the parotidean and sub-maxil- 
lary regions. The posterior cervical ganglia were themselves 
already tumefied. The surface of the body was covered with 
exanthematous spots, belonging to the best characterized syphi- 
litic roseolse. Lenticular dark red spots, leaving in some points, 
under the pressure of the finger, a tawny yellow spot. Absence 
of fever and itching. 

To the great astonishment of M. Lusterman, my diagnosis 
was this: — 

Indurated chancre of the inner angle of the eye [successive 
engorgement of the peri-auricular, parotidean, and sub-maxil- 
lary ganglia); secondary cervical adenopathy ; syphilitic rose- 
olse; precocious secondary accidents. 

To the great astonishment of the patient, I said to him: " It 
is at most two or three months since you carried to your eye the 
contagious matter which inoculated you with syphilis." 

Upon recovering from his surprise, the patient replied: "In 
fact, I recollect that, while sleeping with a woman, and after cer- 
tain touchings, I was seized with a vivid itching of the eye. I 
raised my hand to it and rubbed it some time. It is since that 
time, in fact, that my eyelid became afiected." 
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Is it not true that if this gentleman had been affected with a 
blennorrhagia as antecedent or concomitant, both the chancre 
of the eye and the secondary accidents would have been referred 
to it ? Very well ! if I must say it, I believe that the nose of 
the apothecary of M. Martins was very probably in the same 
condition as the eye of our lawyer. 

M. Cazenave ought to remember the history (it only dates 
from 1847) of a young and very intelligent medical student, 
in whom he diagnosed a constitutional syphilis d' emhlee, cha- 
racterized by a roseola without antecedents. This young man 
presented himself at the clinique of the Hdpital du 3Iidi, and 
there we verified, before all the students, the existence of a 
clearly marked indurated chancre, situated on the left cheek, 
and concealed in a very thick tuft of whiskers. The sub-maxil- 
lary ganglia — irreproachable witnesses — were engorged and in- 
dolent; with that character of resistance peculiar to adeno- 
pathies symptomatic of indurated chancre. This ulceration, to 
which the patient had attached no importance, being revealed to 
him, he was able to fix its origin and date, which agreed per- 
fectly with the appearance of the secondary accidents. 

At the same time there was a patient, in the wards of the 
hospital, having a chancre (primitive accident) upon the sinci- 
put. I showed to my clinique a woman who had an indurated 
chancre upon the left eyelid, with symptomatic engorgement of 
the peri-auricular ganglia, preceding by two months a nocturnal 
cephalalgia, the engorgement of the posterior cervical ganglia, 
and a roseola. 

I would not finish were I to indicate merely all the cases, 
which have passed under my eyes, of chancres situated in un- 
wonted places, and liable to be confounded by the careless obser- 
ver with secondary accidents attributed to a more or less remote 
blennorrhagia. I have at this moment indeed, in the first ward 
of the hospital, a patient affected at once with a simple urethral 
blennorrhagia (negative inoculation), and with an indurated 
chancre of the lower lip, accompanied by indolent engorgement 
of the submaxillary glands ; concomitant affections, but inde- 
pendent the one of the other. 

I have adduced enough, it seems to me, to prove to you how 
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frequent and insidious are the causes of error in this matter, as 
well as to establish the propriety of my skepticism relative to 
certain observations. 

But I ought not to forget that my learned confrere of Lyons 
is in readiness with five observations which he opposes to my 
doctrine. I ought the more especially to notice these obser- 
vations, since they have sufficed to convince the cautious mind 
of M. Legendre. 

First, as I have already told you, one of these observations 
is to be eliminated; for the patient, who was the subject of it, 
had previously had chancres. There remain, then, four cases 
of simple blennorrhagia followed by syphilis. But of the 
remaining four cases I will still eliminate two, for in the latter 
M. Baumes did not inoculate; these eases, then, must enter into 
the large category of those blennorrhagias in which there has 
not been a rigorous diagnosis. One remarkable fact, which you 
will allow me to notice while passing, is that M. Baumes, who 
says he had inoculated the greater part of the patients pre- 
sented to him, should have fallen precisely upon two syphilitic 
blennorrhagias, for the diagnosis of which he deprived himself 
of the precious assistance of inoculation. We are then reduced 
to two cases in which inoculation was practised with a negative 
result, and which were, nevertheless, followed by constitutional 
accidents! 

In one of these cases, a question arises relative to a nose, 
which seems to me excessively suspicious. Here is the history 
of it as reported by M. Baumes : — 

"Of the two patients who were inoculated, one remained at 
Antiquaille two months. His blennorrhagia was difficult to cure ; 
he even had a whitish discharge when he left the hospital. He 
entered, three months afterwards, with a syphilide in red and 
coppery patches, partly furfuraceous and partly squamous, and 
a round ulcer with a grayish bottom, edges perpendicular, and 
the circumference erysipelatous, in the left nostril. At this 
time there was no discharge. The patient had had no new 
coition since he had been discharged." 

This, you observe, is a very complete description of the pri- 
mitive ulcer; but how does it happen that, in view of so 
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important a fact regarding a contested question, M. Baumcs did 
not attempt the inoculation of this chancre? I deeply regret 
this circumstance ; but, in the absence of all rigorous diagnosis, 
I must place this nose in the category of the apothecary's. 

Hei'e, then, I am face to face with the last obbervation 
of M. Baumes. My learned confrere says that he inoculated 
from the seventh to the tenth day from the appearance of the 
discharge; but how long a time had elapsed from the infecting 
coition? M. Baumes knows perfectly well that this knowledge 
is not unimportant. He also knows, as well as myself, that the 
chancre, which is ordinarily followed by secondary accidents, 
usually spreads but little; that it is perfectly indolent; that its 
suppuration is so feeble that it may escape unperceived. Upon 
all this, I am sure, M. Baumes is as well informed as myself. 
These ulcerations in nowise hinder the production of a blennor- 
rhagia at a subsequent period; and it is not astonishing, then, 
that this should give inoculable pus, inasmuch as the chancre 
had reached the period of reparation, or had completely dis- 
appeared. It is necessary, moreover, to suppose that, before he 
entered the hospital, or after his discharge, the patient had not 
experienced another contagion, and that in a way which eluded 
the sagacity of our confrere. 

All these objections apply with equal force against the obser- 
vation of M. Lafont-Gouzy, in which secondary accidents came 
on after a blennorrhagia which was inoculated without result. 
Nothing is said of the length of time which elapsed between the 
coition and the manifestation of the symptoms; a period which 
may have afforded opportunity for the cicatrization or reparation 
of the chancre. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the proposition which my con- 
frere of Lyons attempts to sustain, that simple blennorrhagia 
can occasion the same accidents as chancre, justifies me in retort- 
ing on him his address to me, to wit: "He assumes, as granted, 
the question in dispute, and advances an hypothesis unsupported 
by a solid basis." 

Thus crumble, one by one, the apparently grave objections 
made to my doctrme. Accordingly, I still believe with Gir- 
tanner, "that syphilis, most commonly caused by chancres and 
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buboes; and that it but very rarely succeeds a discharge." With 
Swediaur, "that the symptoms of syphilis rarely manifest them- 
selves after blennorrhagias." With M. Rayer, "that cutaneous 
eruptions secondary to blennorrhagias are rare; that they are 
observed in much smaller proportion as a consequence of blen- 
norrhagia than as a result of venereal ulcerations, both super- 
ficial and deep." The correctness of these opinions, as may be 
seen, is clearly supported by the rarity of concealed chancres 
compared with blennorrhoidal symptoms. 

I could invoke many other authorities. But I have not 
finished the list of objections it is my purpose to examine. In 
my next letter, I will examine some of another nature. 

Yours, RicORD. 



LETTER VII. 



My dear Friend : From the mere circumstance that chancres 
have been submitted to a treatment called methodical, some 
writers have attributed to a blennorrhagia which has subse- 
quently supervened the consecutive accidents which are the legiti- 
mate consequence of the constitutional affection. One of the five 
observations of M. Baumes is assumed to prove this hypothesis. 
But what is a methodical treatment? What is the treatment you 
can absolutely depend on to neutralize the syphilitic diathesis, 
so that it shall not return? For my part I know of none that is 
infallible. I know that a great number of very distinguished 
practitioners think that with a certain dose of mercury, ad- 
ministered during a determined period, one may consider the 
patient as radically cured. And, not to leave the bounds of 
my hospital, I will cite my very honorable colleague, M. Vidal, 
who has recently published the statement that, with one hundred 
and ten pills of Dupuytren, neither more nor less, the pox can 
be completely overcome. 

Believe me, I am the most tolerant man in the world; no one 
respects, more than I, the religion of others. But I have the 
right, it seems to me, not to share in all their convictions, when 
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I daily see proof of the grave errors to which a blind faith may 
lead. M. Vidal must have seen many patients return; and if 
he has not witnessed this circumstance, will he allow me to say 
that I have seen a large number of patients myself, who have 
taken not only the one hundred and ten sacramental pills, 
but even one hundred and twenty, one hundred and fifty and 
more, without enjoying immunity from the reappearance of the 
accidents? 

I will not insist any further upon this point; for I shall have 
occasion to return to it hereafter. All I wish to establish here 
is, that physicians have often deceived themselves when they 
have attributed to a blennorrhagia supervening on a chancre, 
accidents peculiar to constitutional syphilis, by reason of the 
simple fact that the chancre referred to was submitted to a mer- 
curial treatment. I shall now, my dear friend, call your atten- 
tion to a point which will excite your astonishment, which will 
take you unawares, and put your logic at fault. 

My opponents have established several categories of poxes, 
according to their source! 

Thus they admit — and in this they are perfectly right — that 
constitutional syphilis may be transmitted hereditarily. 

They assure us, and they furnish pretended proofs, that con- 
stitutional syphilis may occur d'emblee. 

They assure us, and they publish facts in support of the 
assumption, that sometimes we find no kind of antecedent to a 
constitutional syphilis; without, however, daring to attribute it 
to a syphilis d'emblee. 

They pretend that an individual under the influence of the 
syphilitic diathesis, without actual manifestation, without appa- 
rent symptoms of the disease, may nevertheless, under certain 
circumstances, transmit syphilis. 

They wish the duration of the incubation of syphilis to be 
considered unlimited. They assert that the contagion can be 
manifested as well after several days as after several months or 
years — even twenty, thirty years, and more. 

All these distinctions and categories you will find especially 
urged in the writings of M. Cazenave; but upon what grounds? 
This question I ask myself in vain. I seek to know by what 
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process, by Avliat moans of diagnosis we are able to attribute 
a constitutional syphilis ■with which a patient is affected, to any 
one of these circumstances more than to another. 

Has hereditary syphihs, after early infancy — and its effects 
may be prolonged, as we shall hereafter see — a special symptom- 
atology? 

Is constitutional syphilis d'emblce distinguished from other 
kinds by some pathognomonic symptom? 

Do those cases, in which no antecedents have been found, 
give rise to disorders different from those of other cases? 

What is a pox without antecedents, and which nevertheless is 
not d'emblee? 

Finally, do we find that those cases which have supervened on 
a simple blennorrhagia, exhibit less severe forms, or less extend- 
ed seats than others? M. Baumes has endeavored to establish 
this assumptiori in his book, but has been unable to confirm it 
by his practice. 

I boldly answer No to all of these questions. Constitu- 
tional syphilis presents the same symptomatology in all cases, 
and it is not I, but my opponents themselves, who prove it. 
Read the following pages, and see if you can find, in the descrip- 
tions given by MM. Cazenave, Baumes, &c., a single character- 
istic trait which justifies these arbitrary distinctions. 

Moreover, one thing in my opponents astonishes me. How 
does it happen that, in these cases of constitutional syphilis, or 
d'emblce, or without antecedents, when it has been impossible 
for them to assure themselves of the conditions of the contagion, 
to determine when and how it was contracted; when it has been 
proved to them that the patient presented no primitive acci- 
dent; when they have found no door of entrance for the pox ; 
when they have been perfectly convinced that the patient 
had not deceived himself — that he had no interest in deceiv- 
ing; when, finally, they have been certain that they were not 
deceived themselves; — how does it happen, I say, that they do 
not admit the hypothesis of M. Cullerier, in order to explain the 
inexplicable cases — that is to say, spontaneous syphilis in man»? 

This great step was taken by M. Richond des Brus. Among 
other facts which led him to this conviction, he cites one which is 
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very curious. A young man and a young girl gave themselves 
up to the pleasure of love. In his ardor, the young man ex- 
coriated himself with a hair of his mistress. He did not stop 
for so trifling a matter, and he ended in communicating his 
excoriation to his mistress. But the amorous couple were soon 
seized simultaneously with constitutional syphilis. M. des Brus, 
who examined neither the young man nor the young girl, none 
the less admits antecedent good health; but, unable to explain 
the pox, he declares it to be spontaneous. 

I have not yet gone so far as the learned confrere; and the 
frequent occasions I have of witnessing constitutional accidents 
follow well-determined primitive accidents, induce me to rank 
the few exceptional cases, in which the patient does not know 
or will not tell me the facts in the case, and those in which I 
arrive too late to find the door of entrance of the syphilis, in 
the category of observations entitled by M. Cazenave unknown 
antecedents, and which I call BADLY KNOWN. 

In the name of all that is proper, is it not more satisfactory 
to the mind, more conformable with our method of reasoning in 
medicine, to admit, with respect to the cases in which the syphi- 
lis has really succeeded a blennorrhagia non-symptomatic of 
chancre, that the antecedent has not been recognized, rather 
than to lose one's self in a crowd of subtle distinctions, of arbi- 
trary categories, and of sterile explanations ? How, besides, can 
my opponents prove to me their ipse dixit, how convince me of 
error? It is not my custom to defy any one; and farther, such 
a mode of argument ought to be banished from scientific dis- 
cussions; but, I would really like him to prove to me, in a 
scientific manner, once, but once for all, that, in a matter with 
respect to which all my researches have been vain, he can sub- 
stitute for the formula antecedents badly known something 
more afiirmative. 

From this long discussion, my dear friend, it will doubtless 
appear to you that I am justified in concluding: 

That where, in the great majority of cases, blennorrhagia is 
simple and benign, there also exists a virulent blennorrhagia; 

That a blennorrhagia is virulent where there exists a con- 
cealed chancre. 
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Now, is there any means of diagnosing a concealed chancre ? 

Is it possible to distinguish a simple blennorrhagia from one 
connected with a concealed chancre? Here is the great question; 
I shall attempt to solve it. 

Some persons have attached but little importance to the diag- 
nosis of blennorrhagia. Hecker, and several others who have 
followed in his footsteps, have thought this diagnosis unnecessary. 
Quite recently, I read in your estimable journal that it had only 
a relative importance. A certain number of physicians have 
held opinions concerning this matter which must surprise the 
popular mind. 

Have you contracted your blennorrhagia from another woman 
than your own? 

Virulent blennorrhagia. 

For the lover the blennorrhagia is virulent, but for the 
husband it is benign. 

You have contracted a blennorrhagia, and you intend to 
remain single: 

Simple treatment. 

But wish to marry: 

Antisyphilitic treatment. 

Therefore, the position of the bachelor, or of the future 
husband, causes the blennorrhagia to pass from the benign to 
the malignant state. 

On so important and grave a question, I do not wish to insist 
upon the ridiculous side of these contradictions. 

The whole world has felt the necessity of a more rigorous 
diagnosis. The most recent of my opponents, M. Vidal him- 
self, with whom my methods of diagnosis have not found favor, 
has made some attempts to supply the desideratum. In the 
first edition of his Treatise on External Pathology, he gave the 
hope that it would be possible to distinguish a virulent from a 
benign discharge by the odor emanating from it. It- appears — 
and the fact is to be regretted — that these hopes are not real- 
ized, for this passage has disappeared from the second edition. 

I adhere more closely to my ideas than M. Vidal does to his. 
Will you permit me, then, once more to explain both my ideas 
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and my experiments relative to the diagnosis of blennorrhagia, 
and to examine the objections which have been made to them ? 

But I cannot treat the subject in the short space which 
remains to me, being unwilling to-day to abuse the generous 
hospitality my letters have received. 

This point will comprise the subject of my next letter. 

Yours, RicORD. 



LETTER VIII. 



My dear Friend: We must inquire to-day, agreeably to 
promise, whether it is possible to distinguish a simple blennor- 
rhagia from a blennorrhagia with an urethral chancre. 

You see I propose the question as boldly as my opponents. 

In the study of this diagnosis, it is important to establish two 
conditions: in the first place, a diagnosis absolute, univocal, 
irrefragable; in the second, a rational diagnosis. 

The absolute diagnosis can only be obtained by artificial 
inoculation. Whenever the muco-pus furnished by a mucous 
membrane gives the characteristic pustule, which we shall soon 
examine in studying chancre, it can be affirmed, whatever may 
have been the duration of the disease, that this is virulent, that 
a chancre exists somewhere; the chancre alone being able 
to give rise to positive results from inoculation. Here is an 
incontestable fact, established by my researches. Here is the 
absolute and univocal diagnosis in its utmost rigor. 

When you obtain, by inoculation of the urethral muco-pus, 
the characteristic pustule, assert boldly, and without possible* 
error, "It is a virulent blennorrhagia. " 

But require of inoculation, as of all other means of investi- 
gation, only what you have a right to expect. You must have 
variolous or vaccine virus to produce the eff"ects of variola or 
vaccina. If by the side of a pustule of variola or vaccina an 
abscess is developed, and you should take the pus of this abscess 
for inoculation, you would no longer obtain the specific efi'ectg 
of the variola or vaccina. Take nasal muco-pus by the side of 
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a variolous pustule developed on the Schneiderian membrane, 
and this pus will not produce the effects of variolous pus. If, 
then, your patient is actually affected with an urethral chancre, 
and at the same time with a simple blennorrhagia (a frequent 
complication); and if, in place of taking the pus of the chancre, 
you should inoculate the blennorrhagic pus, the result would be 
necessarily negative. There is no need of much talent to com- 
prehend so simple a matter; and I am astonished that M. Vidal, 
who has much talent, should make this circumstance the basis 
of an objection against inoculation. I esteem his ability too 
highly to admit that he can believe the pus furnished by an 
urethral chancre, which coexists with blennorrhagia, to be 
necessarily mixed with the whole blennorrhagic pus ; or that 
one drop of chancrous pus, acting like leaven, must necessarily 
render the other virulent. The complexity of the morbid 
elements undoubtedly often renders the analysis difficult; but 
an exact knowledge of each of these elements enables us to 
distinguish between them. 

The urethral chancre, which never exhibits a very large sur- 
face, can furnish only a very small quantity of virulent pus. 
Even the secretion of the indurated chancre is sometimes almost 
null, and ordinarily it is insufficient to stain the linen of the 
patient. Every time, therefore, that you have to deal with a 
very abundant discharge, you will be right in supposing that it 
is connected with something else than urethral chancre. We 
must be careful, then, about drawing conclusions from the nega- 
tive results of the inoculation relative to the absence of urethral 
chancre. 

But, if the inoculation is many times repeated; if, especially, 
care has been taken to express the urethral secretion in order to 
obtain more immediately the product of the ulcerated surfaces, 
and the results have always been negative, there is a very great 
probability that the blennorrhagia is a simple one, without 
chancrous complication. Undoubtedly the diagnosis is here 
neither absolute nor complete; but does it not at least offer 
something more than the diagnosis which is usually made? 

Farther, to draw a conclusion from the negative results of 
the inoculation, it is necessary to take into account the time at 
6 
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which the experiment is made. We will hereafter see, in study- 
ing chancre, that the virulent secretion has a term, and that 
there is a moment when the ulcer, passing to the state of simple 
ulceration, ceases to furnish specific pus. If, then, the experi- 
ment is made too late, less can be concluded from the negative 
result than though the inoculation had been made from the first 
to the second week succeeding the infecting coition. 

In this point of view, does not inoculation oflfer all that the 
most rigorous mind requires? If the results are positive, it gives 
you the most absolute sign that diagnosis can furnish. If, there- 
fore, the results are negative, they lead to a rational diagnosis 
of which they may form one of the most valuable elements. 
Let any one find, in human pathology, a surer and more fruit- 
ful diagnostical sign. 

What ! is not that a sign of supreme importance, which, when 
it exists invariably, assures us of the existence of a lesion 
attended with the gravest consequences ; and which, when it 
does not exist, may lead us, with a sort of certainty, to a 
rational diagnosis ? 

And because this sign has also its uncertainties, shall we pay 
no regard to the circumstances in which it presents a mathema- 
tical value and precision? Are we then so rich in absolute 
diagnosis, that we ought to exhibit indiiference, skepticism, or 
derision with respect to a sign, the existence of which smooths 
away so many difficulties? In legal medicine, what other means 
than inoculation will permit us to show positively that a blen- 
norrhagia is symptomatic or not of chancre? 

But, I am asked, is inoculation always applicable? Is the 
time to test its value always at our service? Can we, and ought 
we, on all occasions, to depend upon it? Is it necessary, in 
every instance, to have recourse to it? Certainly not. This I 
have stated and repeated a hundred times in my lectures ; and 
it is incredible that I should again be called to account for ob- 
jections which I have a hundred times made to myself. Inocu- 
lation, since I must repeat the statement, is an excellent means 
of diagnosis, but one of which we are frequently deprived. Is 
this a reason for renouncing the attempt to seek the methods of 
distinguishing between simple and virulent blennorrhagia? Un- 
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doubtedly not; and, fortunatelj, a minute and accurate study 
of all the elements of the disease gives, in the great majority 
of cases, whatever my opponents may say to the contrary, a 
diagnosis sufficiently valuable for the purpose of indicating the 
prognosis, and furnishing indications of a truly methodical 
treatment. 

In fact, as we shall hereafter see, the mere presence of a 
primitive ulcer is not all that suflBces to excite fear of a constitu- 
tional syphilis, and to require us to enforce a mercurial treat- 
ment. Other conditions exist which are usually sufficiently 
marked to enable us to recognize them. 

Allow me, then, very briefly, to pass in review the ordinary 
elements of the diagnosis of blennorrhagia, to which we made a 
slight allusion when speaking on the subject of etiology. 

You remember what I said concerning women considered as 
foci of infection, and the degree of value to be attached to this 
source of information in drawing conclusions relative to the viru- 
lence or simplicity of the blennorrhagia. On this point patients 
manifest a strange naivete, and a singular idea of morality. How 
many times have young men entered my cabinet, and said to me 
with confidence: "The blennorrhagia with which I am affected 
must be benign, for I contracted it from a married woman. She 
is the wife of one of my friends, and I am very sure that this 
can be only a discharge." To this I am accustomed to reply: 
"Monsieur, if your wife had a lover, would you consider her a 
very honest woman?" This question troubles nearly all of 
them ; and, moreover, they very soon see that, in order to esta- 
blish my diagnosis, I have recourse to means a little more cer- 
tain than those based on the morality of the persons from whom 
the affection was derived. 

I have said that a perfectly healthy woman may be the focus 
of infection. Among the singular facts which have come under 
my observation, allow me to relate to you the following, which 
has its moral, as you will see: — 

A young couple had invited a friend of the husband to break- 
fast. The repast was almost terminated, and the appetite was 
not satisfied. It was decided to add a morsel of cheese to the 
festival. The husband quits the table, descends the four flights 
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of Stairs, and runs to tlie neighboring grocer's to seek the com- 
plement of the amicable feast. Alas! he did not return soon 
enough. During his short absence his faithless half committed 
adultery with his perfidious friend. The husband returns ; ^ the 
repast is finished ; they take cofi"ee and its adjuvants; the friend 
retires, and the worthy husband in his turn consummates the 
conjugal act. 

Three days afterwards the husband came to me with a ure- 
thral chancre, attended with blennorrhoidal symptoms. He wag 
accompanied by his wife, and he affirmed that he had had inter- 
course with no other woman than his wife. The most attentive 
examination of the genital organs of this woman enabled me 
to discover nothing suspicious. My prescription being made, 
the couple departed. I was then left without any solution of 
the virulent blennorrhagia of this man. 

But the next day the woman returned. She came to inquire 
whether I was perfectly sure that she had no disease. I ex- 
amined her again, and again I affirmed that she was perfectly 
sound. She then related to me the history I have just given 
you. She added that she was accompanied by the delinquent, 
whom she begged me to examine. In him I found a magnificent 
chancre, at the specific period, upon the corona glandis. 

This fact confirms the curious experiments made at Lourclne 
by my young and learned colleague, M. Cullerier. He has 
placed virulent pus in the vagina; has allowed it to remain a 
considerable time; has taken it upon a lancet; has inoculated it 
with positive results, and the vagina, submitted to injections, 
alone has remained intact. 

You will conclude, with me, my dear friend, that the source 
whence a knowledge of the cause of a blennorrhagia is derived, 
can give no great certainty to the diagnosis. 

I will not return to what I said concerning incubation as a 
means of diagnosis. Urethral chancre is sometimes developed 
very quickly, and may furnish pus in a short time. So that, 
far from considering as virulent the blennorrhagia which it has 
taken the longest time to appear, it is the contrary which must 
often be admitted as the fact. 

Some have made violence a synonym of virulence • but the 
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reverse is the truth. As a general rule, it is the least violent, 
the least painful blennorrhagia, which should inspire the most 
dread of urethral chancre. 

The duration of the discharge is a sign not to be neglected. 
In general, it is not those discharges which are most tenacious 
that cause us to fear urethral chancre. 

The nature of the secretion may prove of great value when 
we know how to appreciate it. The secretion which is the result 
of ulceration of the urethra is much less mucous than purulent ; 
it is usually sanious, rusty, and charged with blood. The least 
pressure upon the urethra renders these characteristics very 
obvious. But to accord to this sign (the presence of blood) all 
its value, we must first be certain that the patient has not used 
a caustic injection; that no foreign body has been introduced 
into the urethra; that there has been no rupture of the canal 
in chordee; and especially that the sanguinolent matter has not 
been expelled with the last drops of urine, for in the last case 
the result would depend upon inflammation of the neck of the 
bladder with vesical tenesmus. 

I will not speak of the value of the urethral speculum in the 
diagnosis of ulcerations of this canal. It aflfords an ingenious 
method of diagnosis, but it has not proved so valuable as it was 
thought to be. It enables us sometimes to distinguish a chancre, 
even when situated at a considerable depth in the canal, through 
the facility it furnishes us of separating the lips of the urethra. 

Wedkind thought he found in the engorgement of the follicles 
in the neighborhood of the urethra, near the frsenum, a sign of 
virulence ; but these engorgements are usually only phlegmonous, 
and independent of other complication. 

The most important sign consists in the engorgements ex- 
hibited in the course of the urethra, particularly in the balanic 
region, the most common seat of the urethral chancre. 

I have already stated, it is not important so much to detect 
the presence of an ulceration, either by the aspect and nature 
of the secretion, or by inoculation, as it is to know if we have 
to deal with an ulceration capable of producing the syphilitic 
infection. This it is which all authors have had in view when 
they have spoken of virulent blennorrhagia. 
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Well ! as you will soon see, it is the indurated chancre which 
is the fatal antecedent of constitutional syphilis. Now, nothing 
is usually easier than to diagnose an indurated urethral chancre 
with blennorrhoidal symptoms. 

If there exists no blennorrhagic complication, the patients 
scarcely suffer during the emission of urine. The jet of urine 
is commonly diminished and twisted, on account of the diminu- 
tion in the size of the canal. The erections are not painful 
when the chancre is in the balanic regions. 

To clearly determine the presence of these ulcerations, it is 
necessary to explore the urethra by means of pressure from 
above downwards, from the dorsal to the inferior face. In 
practising this manoeuvre, we feel a more or less extended cord, 
which some syphilographists have designated the balanic cord. 
It is easy to determine, in the greater number of cases, the side 
of the canal on which the ulceration is seated. Independently of 
the well-defined indurations on one side, you see the affected 
side form a convexity, while the healthy side, in yielding, forms 
a crescent. When the pressure is made from side to side, the 
induration ceases to be appreciable. 

Undoubtedly, some engorgements of the balanic region, or 
of the follicles along the course of the canal, may be only the 
result of simple inflammation, without virulence. In these cases 
we must, in order to complete the diagnosis, have recourse to 
the accessories. 

Then, too, engorgements of the glands are rare in blennor- 
rhagia non-symptomatic of chancre. When they do occur, as I 
have already indicated, they are acute, and terminate readily by 
resolution; or, when they suppurate, they furnish simple pus. 

In the urethral chancre, inflammations of the dorsal lymph- 
atics and glands are much more common. If the chancre is 
non-indurated, they suppurate almost fatally; and when opened, 
they present incontestable characters of virulence. In the in- 
durated urethral chancre, the adenopathies are fatal ; several 
ganglia are seized at once; they remain indolent, and do not 
suppurate; conditions to which I shall hereafter recur. 

Finally, if all these conditions have not been appreciated- if 
these signs have not been understood, either because we have 
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been called to the case too late, or because we have misunder- 
stood them, we may be certain that, if the patient was affected 
with blennorrhagia symptomatic of chancre, six months will not 
elapse without the supervention of accidents, if the constitu- 
tional infection has taken place. 

We must next examine whether, in the last analysis, it is not 
better to wait, in order to make a late diagnosis, the expi- 
ration of this time, than to prescribe, during the same period, a 
mercurial treatment which, after all, does not give us certainty. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER IX. 



My dear Friend: To-day it is my desire to bring to a close 
my remarks on blennorrhagia, by a few observations as to its 
treatment. You will understand that, in these letters, details 
would be idle and useless. I confine myself, in the questions 
which arise, to general points, the development of which will 
form the subject of a special and extended treatise, which I hope 
to be able to offer hereafter to the judgment of my brethren. 
In this work, I shall touch upon all the doctrines of the Hdpi- 
tal du Midi; and I will close the subject of blennorrhagia by 
some considerations upon its treatment. 

On witnessing the pertinacity with which certain syphilo- 
graphists cling to old ideas concerning blennorrhagia, recog- 
nizing and admitting those only which are virulent, it would seem 
as though they at once subjected every discharge which they 
meet to mercurial treatment. Well ! This is not the fact. 
Most of them are content with a rational treatment; and M. 
Vidal ranks himself among this number. His course is the 
same as my own, with a difference perhaps in my favor; for in 
what he has written on blennorrhagia, establishing nowhere an 
absolute differential diagnosis between virulent and benign blen- 
norrhagia, he in no way speaks of an antisyphilitic treatment 
properly so called. Examine his Treatise on External Pathol- 
ogy, and you will be astonished, like myself, at finding my col- 
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league adopt so mild a course of treatment, when his views rela- 
tive to the virulence of blennorrhagia are considered. 

I have already alluded to the extraordinary and ridiculous 
custom of giving copaiba and cubebs for the blennorrhagia of 
bachelors, and of reserving mercury for every one that would 
marry. This two-sided therapeutics reminds me of the history 
of one of my old colleagues at the Hdpital du Midi. He had, 
in his youth, like many others, contracted blennorrhagias. At 
a later period he was about to espouse the daughter of an old 
syphilographist, who was a believer in the doctrine of precaution. 
He obtained the hand of his bride only on condition of being 
subjected to a long-continued treatment with the Liquor of Van 
Swieten. The treatment finished, the marriage took place. All 
who were intimate with this colleague, and even those who have 
been present at his clinical conferences, have heard his oft- 
repeated and bitter recrimination against this preparatory treat- 
ment. Besides, it was very useless in the case of our colleague, 
for he retained an habitual discharge from the urethra, which 
he was accustomed to present as a final and peremptory argu- 
ment to those persons whom he did not succeed in curing of a 
similar inconvenience. 

Others, with more apparent rationality, in admitting the viru- 
lent blennorrhagia, while confessing their inability to distinguish 
it from benign blennorrhagia, nevertheless prescribe, at all 
hazards, the mercurial treatment. Of this number is Hunter, 
and the method of reasoning he adopts to explain the treatment 
of blennorrhagia is quite singular. If Hunter had no other 
title to the gratitude and admiration of the learned, his writings 
would not have come down to us ; and M. Richelot, your learned 
and modest co-laborer and friend, would not have endowed 
France with his fine translation of the works of the great Eng- 
lish physiologist. Listen to Hunter. The following passage is 
one of no common importance: — 

"Whatever methods are used for the cure, locally or consti- 
tutionally, it is always necessary to have in view the possibility 
of some of the matter being absorbed, and afterwards appear- 
ing in the form of a lues venerea, to prevent which I s'hould be 
inclined to give small doses of mercury internally. At what 
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time this mercurial course should begin is not easily "ascertainQ(J ^ 
but if the observation be just that a disposition once fo^fed^ 
not to be cured by mercury, but that mercury has the power of 
preventing a disposition from forming, as was formerly explained, 
wc should begin early, and continue it to the end of the disease, 
till the formation of venereal matter ceases, and even for some 
time after. The mercurial ointment may be used where mer- 
cury disagrees with the stomach and intestines. 

"This practice appears to be more necessary if the discharge 
has continued a considerable time, and especially if the treat- 
ment has been simply by evacuants, for in the former case there 
is a greater time for absorption, and in the latter we may sup- 
pose a greater call for it, such medicines having no effect in 
carrying off the virus. 

"To prevent a lues venerea being produced from absorption, 
a grain of mercurius calcinatus taken every night, or one at 
night and another in the morning, may be sufficient, but should 
be continued in proportion to the duration of the disease. 

"The success of this practice in any particular case can never 
be ascertained, because it is impossible to say when matter has 
been absorbed, except in cases of buboes; and where it is not 
known to be absorbed, it is impossible to say that there would 
have been a lues venerea if mercury had not been given, as very 
few are infected from a gonorrhoea, although they have taken 
no mercury. It is, however, safest to give mercury, as we may 
reasonably suppose it will often prevent a lues venerea, as it 
does when given during the cure of a chancre or bubo, where 
we know, from experience, that without it the lues venerea would 
certainly take place." — Hunter s Complete Works. 

I beg your pardon for this long quotation ; you know it is not 
my custom to make extracts; but it seemed the more necessary 
to do so in the present instance, because this doctrine still serves 
as a basis for the reasoning and practice of a great number 
of syphilographists. 

Is it necessary to dwell on the manner in which Hunter sup- 
poses constitutional infection to arise from blennorrhagia? It 
is not the part actually diseased which infects ; it is the secreted 
pus ! Hunter evidently had not reflected on this singular mode 
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of infection; nor, indeed, have those who have followed in his 
footsteps. 

True, this doctrine has been strangely modified and elabo- 
rated. Thus, you will find a modern syphilographist admit that, 
in blennorrhagia, the infection is not derived from that portion 
of the mucous membrane which is diseased, but from the sur- 
rounding healthy mucous membrane, this alone having the 
power to absorb the virulent pus; whence we must, my dear 
friend, draw this extravagant conclusion, that, if the urethra 
throughout its entire length be affected, no apprehension of 
consecutive infection need ever be entertained. 

The mucous cells of Hufeland are also a product of the Hun- 
terian doctrine. He held, you know, that the reason blen- 
norrhagia so seldom infects is that the pus is enveloped in small 
mucous cells, whence it is not always at liberty to escape. 

Let us return to Hunter, and to the painful surprise with 
which we see this great mind attempting to prevent infection by 
a mercurial treatment. He assures us that the longer the disease 
may have lasted, the more chances there will be of infection, 
and the greater will be the necessity of prescribing mercury; 
not being aware that, if the mercury merely acted in such a 
manner as to prevent infection, its administration would be use- 
less after a prolonged duration of the disease, since the infection 
would be already established and the mercury have no further 
influence on it. "We are astonished at the confidence with which, 
in spite of his uncertainty as to the action of mercury against 
infection, he asserts its efficacy in doses so mathematically de- 
terminate. In the passage cited we find only a tissue of non- 
sense and of contradictions. The mercurial treatment most 
usually excites blennorrhagic discharges, and Hunter would 
have it continued up to the complete cessation of all secretion ! 
How many patients, whose discharges do not dry up, would thus 
be condemned to a perpetual mercurial treatment? The col- 
league, of whom I have just spoken, would literally have been 
gorged with mercury. Under the weight of so prolonged a 
treatment, what would have become of an old soldier Avhom I 
treated, and who had contracted a blennorrhagia at the peace of 
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Amiens, and who still retained it in 1845, that is to say for 
more than forty years ? 

The whole of this doctrine of Hunter is deplorahle nonsense. 
Allow me to produce as evidence of my correctness this strange 
confession: "The success of this treatment can never ^be esta- 
blished." And this still more singular admission: "We see but 
few who are affected with constitutional symptoms supervening 
on a gonorrhoea." Is not the whole question, dear friend, from 
the admission of Hunter himself, reduced to this : that mercury 
v.i only useful in the small number of cases in which blennor- 
rhagia is due to an urethral chancre? 

Thus even error itself confirms the correctness of the doctrine 
of the Ildintal du 3Iidi. 

Finally, in considering the treatment of blennorrhagia, we 
are led to notice the theory of the golden mean. M. Lagneau, 
who regards blennorrhagia as a slight syphilis, counsels against 
it a demi-treatment. Here we see peep out the demi-virus, the 
demi-virulence of our confrere of Lyons, M. Baumes. 

Demi-treatment ! Slight syphilis ! Alas ! my dear friend, 
there is unfortunately nothing slight in the pox, unless it be cer- 
tain opinions of very grave men. Syphilis exists, or it does not 
exist. If there \k pox, there is need of a complete treatment, 
as complete as possible; it is necessary to avail ourselves of all 
the guarantees which a severe and methodical treatment can 
supply. If the pox does not exist, mon Dieu! for what purpose 
is an anti-syphilitic treatment instituted? 

How should simple and benign blennorrhagia be treated? I 
again repeat that, at present, I confine myself to the generalities 
of the question. First, one word as to the abortive treatment. 
You know all that has been said of repercussion; of the theory 
of the wolf shut up in the sheepfold. You know all the appre- 
hensions which have been manifested relative to the metastases 
and peregrinations of the virus in the economy, occasioned by 
the abortive treatment of blennorrhagia. This doctrine has 
always astonished me, in view of the crowd of facts which 
practice daily presents to our notice. 

Fi^st, it is incontestable that the greater part of the acci- 
dents to which blennorrhagia may give rise are scarcely ever 
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manifested before the end of the first week. It is after the 
second, and usually later, that they are observed to supervene. 

On the other hand (and those who frequent the Hointal du 
Midi well know this fact) the greatest number of these acci- 
dents manifest themselves only in those cases of blennorrhagia 
which have been subjected to no treatment at all, or to treat- 
ment of a very insignificant kind. Will you permit me to give 
you a singular proof of this statement? At this point, my dear 
friend, let me tell you that I profess great confidence in medical 
statistics, that precious instrument of knowledge which, in the 
skilful hands of M. Louis, has rendered such incontestable 
services to our science. But M. Louis was the first to recog- 
nize and to proclaim the fact, that no task is more difficult or 
more delicate than to compile medical statistics; that, when mis- 
directed or viciously applied, nothing gives rise to greater de- 
ception, or to more deplorable error. This profession of faith 
being made, no one can, I trust, consider, as an attack against 
statistics, or as raillery directed towards this precious means of 
research, what I am about to say relative to the causes of the 
accidents produced by blennorrhagia. 

I said that the abortive treatment of blennorrhagia was very in- 
nocent of the accidents which may be manifested during the course 
of this disease. Do you know, in fact, what statistics, ridicu- 
lously interpreted, teach in this respect? That the most fre- 
quent antecedent of epididymitis is flaxseed tea ! On this point 
I possess imposing figures. The students of my clinique every 
day await, with merry impatience, this final question, which I 
never fail to address to a patient aflfected with epididymitis: but 
you have taken flaxseed tea ? The response is inevitably affirm- 
ative. 

What conclusion is deducible from these figures and these 
facts ? Evidently, that epididymitis, like the other accidents of 
blennorrhagia, is neither a repercussion, nor a metastasis, nor 
any of those chimeras by which some have sought to hinder the 
application of a speedy and abortive treatment of blennor- 
rhagia. 

I am profoundly convinced, by observation and by long expe- 
rience, that a blennorrhagia arrested during the early stage of 
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its existence, is far from being followed by those accidents which 
excite the fear of some physicians. On the contrary, the abortive 
treatment of blennorrhagia is the prophylactic treatment of the 
consecutive accidents. Thus, I have applied the abortive treat- 
ment from the first moment of the appearance of a blennor- 
rhagia. This is a point of doctrine on which I cannot too much 
insist. The commencement of blennorrhagia is known; its ter- 
mination and its consequences are always uncertain. Therefore, 
it is of the highest importance that the patient should be relieved 
as soon as possible of his discharge. 

In spite of an old prejudice, of which the practice of Bell 
has been the pretext, I believe, my dear friend, that injections, 
which form one of the most important parts of the abortive 
treatment, far from producing strictures of the urethra, as some 
have asserted and still assert, constitute the best prophylactic 
treatment of these strictures. We may be assured that the 
quicker a discharge is arrested, the less are organic lesions of 
the urethra to be feared. These lesions, as well as those of all 
other mucous membranes, are the consequence of the duration 
of the inflammation. I am quite aware that on this point sta- 
tistics have been invoked, and that a goodly number of cases 
have been exhibited in which strictures have manifested them- 
selves after injections. But the relations of this case remind 
us of flaxseed tea in epididymitis; because injections are found 
among the antecedents of stricture, we are not necessarily justi- 
fied in concluding that a specific connection exists between them. 
Analyze these observations well, and you will see that the blen- 
norrhagias were of long standing; that they had resisted all 
treatment, even injections. It is precisely because the injec- 
tions had not cured the inflammation, that the stricture super- 
vened. 

I am not willing to close this letter, my dear friend, without 
saying to you a word relative to the prize which my honorable 
confrere and friend, M. Diday of Lyons, has just founded. 
You know that he ofiers a sum of three hundred francs to any 
one who will furnish him with ten observations of simple blen- 
norrhagia which shall have produced constitutional syphilis. 
This idea is good; but do you think the offer sufl5ciently gene- 
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rous? Thirty francs for an observation so difficult to meet with ! 
Candidly, is this enough? For ray part, I consider as priceless 
a single fact which shall show syphilis to supervene without a 
syphilitic cause. Consequently, I will found no prize on this 
point. Let my learned and ingenious friend permit me to say 
to him that he would have compromised neither his present nor 
his future fortune, had he centupled the value of the observa- 
tions he seeks to obtain. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER X. 



My dear Friend: I am now going to speak to you of the 
pox. As you may have observed, I have not for an instant lost 
sight of my starting-point. 

What was it? 

To seek the specific causes of diseases reputed to be venereal; 
to study with rigorous closeness their mode of action, in order 
finally to arrive at a more exact knowledge of their consequences 
and their treatment. 

In the preceding letter, I have sought to demonstrate that 
if blennorrhagia has a special cause, it is not always easy, or 
even possible, to distinguish this special cause from that which 
commonly produces inflammation of the mucous membranes; I 
have sought to prove that this cause is not that which produces 
syphilis properly so called; that its consequences are wholly 
difi"erent; and that its treatment, unless empirical, cannot be 
the same as that which is requisite for the pox. 

I shall be very happy should I, in all respects, merit the criti- 
cism of M. Vidal, who asserts that my efi"orts have only resulted 
in proving that "two and two make four." When I consider 
what is taking place with respect to syphilopathy, this proof 
does not appear equally easy in all cases. 

The cause of syphilis not being found in blennorrhagia, where 
must it be sought? Do not ask me to plunge into the depths of 
history. This descent I have often made, and I declare to you 
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my dear friend, my belief that in these depths it is impossible 
to find the truth. The deeper we descend, the less light pene- 
trates the gloom, and finally the obscurity becomes complete. 
In this obscurity, authors merely grope along. They stray un- 
ceasingly, and we stray with them. 

Where did syphilis commence? 

IIow did syphilis commence? 

I am very fearful that these questions will forever remain 
Tinsolvable. We can merely affirm that syphilis, as it is under- 
stood at the present day, is not spontaneously developed in man; 
that it is always transmitted. Moreover, as we have already 
remarked, we do not recognize it in any other member of the 
animal kingdom. I am familiar with the fact that your journal 
has announced quite recently that syphilis has lately been found 
in horses in Italy. In order to credit this fact, I await more 
complete symptomatic descriptions. Still, it would prove a 
spicy incident should the pox, which is asserted to have been 
propagated in the human species for the first time in Italy, also 
appear in Italy for the first time in the horse. 

Every man who reads history without preconceived notions 
is impressed with meeting in the works of ancient authors, and 
those who lived anterior to the epidemic of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, perfect descriptions of all that we are acquainted with at 
the present day, and which we class among primitive accidents. 
Could we now give a truer and more exact description than that 
furnished by Celsus? Galen goes so far as to find a connection 
between the accidents of the genital organs and those of the 
throat. William of Sallicet knew that primitive ulcers of the 
penis were contracted after connection with unclean women. 
He clearly established the relation which exists between ulcers 
of the genital organs and buboes, &c. 

What the observers and the historians of the pox of former 
times lacked was a more exact knowledge of the filiation of the 
symptoms, of the relations to each other both of the primitive 
and constitutional accidents. But what was the leprosy of that 
period? Is the leprosy of the Greeks or of the Arabs, which 
we are familiar with at the present day, similar to the leprosy 
of the ancients? In nowise, for leprosy then was often con- 
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tagious, and was frequently communicated by sexual intercourse. 
Evidently, it was not the present leprosy. The Bible, despite 
all the efforts of commentators, gives us but little light on its 
history. Probably the Divine Inspirer of the Holy Scriptures 
had weighty motivea for leaving some obscurity on this point. 

I make no pretensions to retrospective science. The labors 
of Astruc have frightened me, and I confess that I am but little 
tempted to undertake so great a labor for so slender a result. 
But whoever studies syphilis, however so little his mind may 
be tormented with the desire of knowledge, will ask himself the 
question I have a hundred times proposed to myself: What, 
then, was this terrible epidemic of the fifteenth century, and 
whence came it ? 

Some contemporary writers have derived it from the stars. 
Of the process by which cognizance of astronomical events at 
that epoch was obtained, I acknowledge myself to be ignorant. 
This much is certain, that the reign of syphilis is constant, 
although Jupiter may have acquired additional virtue, and 
Saturn and Venus may no longer yield themselves to conjunc- 
tions which were attended with such disastrous consequences to 
the human race. Hence, we are forced to seek our explana- 
tions on the earth, and to consider our subject from a less ele- 
vated point of view. 

The origin of this dreadful epidemic of 1493, no contempo- 
rary at first thought of attributing to the New World. But this 
assumption found support in the writings and the active propa- 
gandism of Oviedo, through motives which it is useless to ex- 
amine. The explanation of them may be found in the religious, 
political, and Jesuitical history of the times. 

This fable, it is known, forms the subject of the extensive 
romance edited by Astruc. Heaven preserve me from discuss- 
ing it! This work has already been done, and well done, by 
Sanchez. I will merely allow myself to make a slight observa- 
tion in a pathological point of view. 

To have originated an epidemic on so grand a scale, all or 
almost all of the sailors of Christopher Columbus must have 
been infected with syphilis. During their long voyage, which 
was not then made by steamers, the primitive accidents must 
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have remained at the period of progress or of specific statu quo, 
susceptible of furnishing the contagious pus, into the study of 
which we shall soon enter. 

But, what is a very remarkable circumstance, the sailors of 
the fleet, on arriving at Lisbon and Bayonne, did not at first 
infect the women of these ports; yet, is it probable that, con- 
trary to the custom of sailors of every age, these alone should, 
after a long passage, have been continent on reaching port? Very 
well ! It is not to the women of Lisbon and of Bayonne that 
they communicate the disease. They depart for Italy, in May, 
1495, in search of the army of Gonsalvo di Cordova ; and it is 
there that they communicate the pox — to whom ? We know 
nothing, excepting that in Italy, in the midst of three armies, 
Spanish, Italian, and French, a disease, already known since 
1493 or 1494, raged with fury; each of the belligerent parties 
casting upon the others the shame of having communicated it. 

I do not wish to dwell any further on this historical question, 
so perplexing and so obscure, and which I make no pretensions 
to elucidate. I only ask myself whether this epidemic of the 
fifteenth century resembles the venereal diseases of our day; 
and I find that it certainly does not. The accidents which we 
observe at the present day resemble infinitely more those which 
the ancients have described from time immemorial, than the 
epidemic of the fifteenth century. 

Here, my dear friend, allow me to impart to you, but with 
the reserve and discretion which such things require, an idea 
which I believe to be of importance. I submit it, under the 
simple form of an indication, to some young and industrious 
confrere whose good fortune it is to exist at that happy period 
of life when researches can be prosecuted with facility. 

In studying with care the descriptions of the epidemic of the 
fifteenth century, I have been struck with a fact which appears 
to me of exceeding interest. The mode of transmission of the 
accidents, their gravity, the predominance of the constitutional 
infection over the local phenomena, which either did not exist or 
were unperceived; all this seems to me to resemble much more 
what we see in acute glanders and the farcy, than in the pox. 
Van Helmont broached a similar opinion, which was considered 
7 , 
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perfectly ridiculous. He made tlie pox come from the farcy, 
the result of I do not know what ignoble and beastly intercourse. 
Aside from the disgraceful source whence his opinion was de- 
rived, Van Helmont perhaps was not far from the truth. 

You may see, my dear friend, that the knowledge of the 
glanders and farcy in man is quite recent; and yet the aptitude 
of man to contract this disease, which has always existed in the 
horse, cannot be of recent date. How many men with glanders 
and farcy must have been taken for syphilitics ! 

The mode by which the epidemic of the fifteenth century was 
transmitted must have struck your attention. The disease was 
often communicated by the breath in churches, and in the con- 
fessionals; to such a point, indeed, that Cardinal Wolsey, ac- 
cused of having the pox, was put on trial for having spoken in 
the ear of King Henry VIII. This mode of propagation is 
wholly inexplicable as regards syphilis, which requires immedi- 
ate contact. 

I well know that all the authors of the time do not recognize 
this mode of transmission. Fallopius quite merrily ridiculed 
Victor Benoit, who affirmed that the holy daughters of a con- 
vent caught the pox through the thick grates of the parlor; 
Fallopius believes there was a little holy water concerned in the 
matter. But may not the epidemic which certain authors, Para- 
celsus among others, considered as a mixture of the old venereal 
affection and the leprosy, be considered with more probability 
as a mixture of the former affections with the glanders and the 
farcy? The glanders arise spontaneously, and are easily re- 
produced in the horse, particularly in time of war, when it is 
exposed to so many inconveniences. 

Study the symptoms, and you will see manifested at once, 
and as it were d'emblSe, the gravest accidents; a circumstance 
which never happens in the syphilis of the present day. You 
will see inoculable pus produced in all parts of the body; a 
result which is also never witnessed in the modern disease. 
Possibly I deceive myself, but it seems to me that this subject 
is one of exceeding interest. Here there seems to peep out the 
first glimmering of a truth which up to this time has escaped 
our notice. We shall owe this truth to the fine works of M. 
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Rayer and of his school, and of M. Renaud (of Alfort), on this 
terrible disease by which man is so disastrously scourged, and 
between which and the epidemic of the fifteenth century I find 
such striking resemblances. How many fine results may be 
arrived at from this point of view ! Does any one know what the 
glanders, transmitted from man to man, will produce, in pro- 
portion as it is removed farther and farther from its origin in 
the horse? Does any one know what is its hereditary influence? 
For individuals afiected with glanders and with farcy can pro- 
create; and we are completely ignorant of what the products 
of these procreations become. I should be happy to fire the 
zeal of some laborer in our science. Here, it seems to me, is 
an abundant harvest of glory to be reaped. 

But, I must confess, all these ideas which are agitating my 
mind belong as yet to the vague domain of hypothesis. Your 
readers, I know, must desire to see me enter upon the field of 
reality. I am drawing nigh to it. Adopting the conclusion of 
Voltaire, I may say that, like the fine arts, the origin of syphi- 
lis is unknown. But this much I do know, that we find it to-day 
in a source, alas! too well known; and it is from this source 
that I will draw my next letter. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XI. 



My dear Friend: We are now to determine the source of 
the specific cause of the morbid poison which produces syphilis. 
This poison may at present be called by its name ; that is, the 
syphilitic virus. 

Well ! the existence of this virus — I recall the circumstance, 
since some have appeared desirous that the fact should be for- 
gotten — was contested and formally denied when I undertook 
my first researches in syphilopathy. At that time, many phy- 
sicians dared no longer to give it this name for fear of compro- 
mising their reputation; and the learned Jourdan, in a fit of 
whimsical anger, cried out: "Call it what you please; but do 
not give it the name of virus!" 
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The source of this virus I have arrived at by means of the 
lancet; on this, however, I have not pretended to base the whole 
of science, as my honorable colleague, M. Cazenave, wittily 
accuses me of doing. 

It is by entering into a comparative examination of all the 
reputed syphilitic accidents, that I have been able to demon- 
strate that only one of these regularly furnishes the purulent 
matter which, when placed in certain conditions which we are 
about to define, is capable of producing, by virtue of a special 
irritation, an ulcerating inflammation, identical with that from 
which it originated, and of reproducing in its turn the same 
special secretion, the same morbid poison, and this without 
limit. 

The syphilitic lesion, the source of the secretion, which under 
favorable conditions produces the fatal phenomena we have just 
indicated, is the primitive accident, to which has been given the 
name of chancre — a name which it yet preserves. As I have 
already had occasion to say, whenever the surfaces, from which 
the morbid secretion has been taken, were visible, positive re- 
sults have been obtained. These results have been reproduced 
only when chancre was present. 

Is it necessary to repeat that my excellent colleagues, MM. 
Puche and Cullerier, of Paris ; MM. Baumes and Diday, of 
Lyons; M. Renault, of Toulon; M. Serre, of Montpellier; M. 
Thiry, of Brussels; and M. Lafont-Gouzy, of Toulouse, &c., 
have, after numerous experiments, arrived at the same con- 
clusions as myself? 

Every time a secretion not taken directly from a primitive 
ulcer has produced a chancre, this secretion was furnished by a 
surface which could not be examined. The small number of 
apparently exceptional cases in which chancre has been repro- 
duced with a purulent matter taken from a non-ulcerated sur- 
face, finds a rational and complete explanation in the facts 
analogous to those whose history I have related. How can it 
be supposed that the surfaces which it was impossible to inspect 
were not the seat of chancre, when the secretion they furnished 
was absolutely the same as that of chancre? 

If it were proved that the primitive ulo^r, the essential source 
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of the syphilitic virus, could only be seated on external and 
visible surfaces; that the depths of the urethra and the cavity 
of the uterine neck could not be the seat of these hidden ulcer- 
ations, the question would be settled. But does there exist a 
single writer on syphilis who denies the existence of the primi- 
tive ulcer in all these regions; one who does not know and who 
does not believe that all syphilitic ulcerations are not always 
visible? How, then, deny the possibility of the existence of 
the deep and hidden chancre, when it furnishes itself the most 
irrefragable proof of the fact ; that is to say, the secretion? 

Some have said that inoculation proves nothing as to the 
existence of the specific cause of syphilis; that it is preferable 
to await the ordinary results of the contagion in order to 
obtain this proof; for that with any pus the same result could 
be produced which I pretend to produce only with the pus of 
chancre ; Avhilst, by the mysterious means of common contagion, 
phenomena are observed which are not produced by inoculation. 

Is it singular that these arguments should be employed 
both by the supporters of the syphilitic virus, and by those who 
deny its existence? What, in fact, say the physicians of the 
physiological school? That with any pus whatever the same 
result was obtained; that is to say, the production of every 
variety of venereal disease. And upon what basis did they 
attempt to sustain this doctrine? Upon grounds which then 
appeared reasonable; upon the uncertainties which usually exist 
relative to the circumstances in which venereal diseases are 
contracted ; upon the absence of examination of the Avoman ; 
upon the plurality of the accidents which one woman produces 
in several men, when she at the same time may leave other men 
wholly free from troublesome consequences; in fine, upon all the 
fables which we have already pointed out and combated, and 
on which it seems truly astonishing, when we consider the light 
which the speculum has thrown on the subject, that men of 
incontestable merit, like M. Cazenave, should still wish to rest 
superannuated doctrines. 

But I am deeply surprised that the partisans of the syphili- 
tic virus, those who claim for syphilis a specific cause, and for 
its virus a specific action, should maintain that with any 
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pus, no matter what it be, effects can be produced analogous to 
those of the virulent inoculation par excellence. Do the advo- 
cates of this doctrine think that with any pus whatever vaccinia 
or variola may be produced? If we should furnish them with 
purulent matter for their experiments, with the origin of which 
they were unacquainted, what would be their criterion for de- 
termining its nature, apart from the effects which it should pro- 
duce? And is it not by this means that I arrive at the distinc- 
tion of the syphilitic pus? 

But to this objection relative to the inutility of inoculation, I 
have a further reply to make. I have inoculated the same 
patient, hundreds of times, with the pus of chancre, the pus of 
balano-posthitis, the muco-pus of urethral blennorrhagia, the 
muco-pus of blennorrhagic ophthalmia, and with the pus fur- 
nished by phlegmonous inflammations of other regions; and 
while the pus of chancre invariably produced chancre, the other 
kinds remained inactive. What other proof can be desired? 
and what solid objection can be urged against it? 

But it has been objected that the effects produced by inocula- 
tion on an individual already infected prove nothing as to the 
nature of the cause; in other words, that the inoculation of an 
individual with the secretion furnished by himself leads to no 
important conclusion, because, infection first assumed, every 
wound can and must become syphilitic. 

Here is a singular error, which may be attended with serious 
consequences; a dangerous prejudice, which we are astonished to 
see still brought forward by those who make pretensions to 
accurate observation. The facts I am about to mention demolish 
this objection completely. I well know that the cases of leech- 
bites, which have taken on the characters of vejiereal ulcers, 
have been cited. But be persuaded, my dear friend, that these 
bites, like every wound made in a syphilitic patient, become 
venereal ulcers only in so far as they afterwards become affected 
by the contagion. Apply leeches where there is no contact of 
inoculable pus; bleed syphilitics as much as you will; make 
any experiment you please ; and, if there is no virulent contact, 
virulent transformation will be impossible. Among the nume- 
rous observations I have made which substantiate the truth of 
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this assertion, I will relate the following from the clinique of 
the Hopital du Midi. 

At the time I had a female ward, a patient affected with a 
phagednenic chancre of the vulva, with abundant suppuration, 
was seized with a pain in the tibio-tarsal articulation. Leeches 
were applied over the painful point. Some days afterwards, the 
patient complained of the bites; and it was easy to discover 
that some of them had undergone a veritable transformation, 
and had become true chancres. For a moment, this result 
might have been attributed, and some students did attribute it 
to the state of the general system. As for myself, I had not 
the least doubt as to the nature of this transformation. First, 
all the bites were not ulcerated. Again, the patient was seized 
with similar pains in the opposite articulation; a new applica- 
tion of leeches was made, due care being taken to guard against 
all injm'ious contact; and this time, therefore, none of the bites 
experienced the least syphilitic transformation. 

I made a still more conclusive experiment. I have frequently 
experimented with the pus of a chancre on a patient laboring 
under the influence of a constitutional syphilis produced by a 
preceding contagion; various punctures were made; and here, 
as in other cases, the matter from the chancre alone gave rise 
to positive results. 

Thus, whatever may be said to the contrary, it is unjust to 
compare a syphilitic patient to a leathern bottle full of virus, 
which is allowed to escape by the smallest puncture. The figure 
is poetical; but it is not true. 

But in order that these results be invariably obtained, our 
reason assures us at once that the virulent matter must be taken 
from a chancre at a certain period ; that is to say, at the period 
of progress. It is very easy to conceive this fact; and I am 
sure I shall not weary you in seeking to make you understand 
that, if you take the pus from the surface of an ulcer which is 
in the way of reparation and cicatrization, you will have a 
simple, inoffensive pus, which will give you negative results; 
and that the same accident, experimented on at two different 
stages of the disease, will lead to different results. You will 
conclude, then, with all candid observers, that there is no con- 
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tradiction, no uncertainty, in the results of these experiments; 
and that I have not resorted to evasion, to subtlety of doctrine, 
for the purpose of explaining facts which seem to bear against 
the principles which I maintain, and which are maintained by 
Bru. When Bru failed to inoculate the pus of chancre, it was 
for one of two reasons: Either he made an error in diagnosis, 
or he took the pus from chancres at the period of reparation. 
There is no way of escaping from this dilemma; for I repeat, 
and am ready to prove the fact to the incredulous, if any such 
there now are, the pus of chancre is inevitably inoculahle. 

Perhaps you find, my dear friend, that I indulge myself too 
much in the pleasure I derive from writing to you. But it is 
your own fault; you would never stop me. Profiting, then, by 
your willingness, I will say that, if the virulent matter, com- 
posed of the morbid poison and a vehicle, is ordinarily formed 
in a thin, ichorous, sero-sanious pus, charged with organic de- 
tritus, it does not invariably present the same characters; it 
may exhibit all the known varieties of pus and of muco-pus. 
Tt may be acid or alkaline ; contain animalculge or be free from 
them. These difi"erent conditions, which seem contradictory, 
and which have served as an argument to those who deny the 
existence of the virus, pertain only to its vehicle, and in nowise 
change its nature, which always remains the same. A circum- 
stance which it is important to point out, which has been esta- 
blished by experiments on inoculation, is that putrid pus is no 
longer virulent. Gangrene destroys the virus. 

Whatever be the seat of the chancre whence the virulent 
matter is drawn, it is not essential, to be efiective, that it should 
have been recently secreted, and is warm. Preserved as the 
vaccine virus is preserved, it acts equally well. This fact was 
established by artificial inoculation, contrary to the opinion 
of Cullerier, which until then had prevailed among scientific 
men. 

Inoculation proved the fact of diiferent modes of contagion, 
about which there is more or less dispute, in so far as the neces- 
sity of a physiological action, an orgasm of the part furnishing 
the contagion, was believed in; in so far as it was believed that 
this contagious matter must be yet warm at the moment of its 
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action. The cases of Fallopius and of Hunter, in wliicli chan- 
cres were contracted by touching the seats of a privy; those of 
Fabrice de Hilden, in which accidents were contracted by sleep- 
ing in sheets in which infected persons had already lain; and 
many other similar cases, comprise a record of observations 
which have become incontestable. 

You will yet allow me to say one word in relation to certain 
requisite conditions of the part about to be inoculated. What- 
ever this may be, whether skin or mucous membrane, or in what- 
ever region of the body it may be found, all that is needed is a 
slight solution of continuity, without the aid of any physiolo- 
gical act, to produce the inevitable effect. No persons, as in 
vaccinia and variola, prove refractory to this primitive accident ; 
there exists no privilege of idiosyncrasy; a lancet charged with 
purulent matter reduces all to perfect equality. 

Thus, then, my dear friend, inoculation with pus from a 
primitive accident, from a chancre whose conditions I have just 
indicated, has always produced identical results, whether the 
subject of the experiment were the patient who furnished the 
pus, or whether, according to the practice of some experiment- 
ers, this pus were used to inoculate a healthy individual. 

But it has been further said: It is rash, imprudent, impossi- 
ble to draw any rational conclusion from artificial inoculation; 
you impose upon nature other conditions than those in which 
she is placed in the contagion which may, by contrast, be called 
natural. Some have anathematized this artificial inoculation, 
believing they could say of it, as was said of physiological ex- 
perimentation : Torture interrogates, and pain responds. 

Our celebrated physiologist, M. Magendie, to whom you have 
just addressed your first and very remarkable Medical Letter, 
will tell you what he thinks of this indignation of the poets. 
As for myself, who cannot speak with the same authority, I will 
say that I enter into no contest with nature relative to her mys- 
teries; that I know she does many things by processes which 
she conceals from us; yet I still maintain that it would be un- 
worthy weakness to attempt to render her still more mysterious, 
and thus to make yet more obscure the veil which covers her; 
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that it would be disgraceful to close our eyes, when she seekfi 
to unveil herself. 

Let us see, then, if there exists any real difference between 
the natural and the artificial contagion, to which reference has 
been made. I will tell you what I think of the matter in my 
next letter. 

Yours, RicORD. 



LETTER XII. 



My dear Friend: Does there exist any real difference be- 
tween the natural and the artificial contagion of syphilis? 
This is the subject of our discourse. 

Observation and the rigorous analysis of facts demonstrate 
to those who do not permit themselves to stray either by reason 
of prejudice, or preconceived ideas, that the contagion of syphi- 
lis, in whatever circumstances it may act, is propagated by a 
process of inoculation more or less analogous to the way in 
which it is produced by the lancet. The accident (chancre) 
which, from the confession of all, is the most inevitably conta- 
gious, is inoculated by the lancet. By this chancre likewise 
timely observations, carefully made, show syphilis to commence. 

Apart from the evidence of the fact derived from artificial 
inoculation, chancre is found to be developed everywhere, with- 
out choice of seat; on the whole periphery of the body; on the 
whole of the external integument, or on the internal as far as 
accessible; and consequently, as far as the parts subjected to 
the contagion, or those furnishing the infecting matter are con- 
cerned, there is no necessity for special functions or a particular 
physiological state. Other conditions are necessary for con- 
tagion. 

Examine with care all the parts which are affected, and you 
will find that they are those which present the most favorable 
conditions for mechanical lesions, for excoriations, for solutions 
of continuity of all kinds; you will find that the accident de- 
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velops itself by preference where many and voluminous follicles 
exist, into which the virulent matter may be introduced. 

Is it not true that, in man, the border of the prepuce, par- 
ticularly where there is more or less marked phimosis, the 
neighborhood of the frsenum, the adherent points of the semi- 
mucous membrane of the glans and prepuce — points which, not 
possessing the suppleness of other regions, are more readily 
torn; in the woman, the fourchette, the points of insertion of 
the nymphae, the carunculae myrtiformse, are the points which 
by preference become contagious? In other regions, is it not 
also true that it is when excoriations exist that contagion is 
established? Thus, an excoriation of the finger is often the 
door by which syphilis enters. But the presence of the excori- 
ation is necessary. If it were otherwise, would I ever leave the 
hospital without having a chancre on the end of every one of 
my ten fingers? Chancre frequently appears upon the lips; 
but the lips are almost always cracked; pleasure excites a smile, 
and the smile extends and dilates the lips. The nipples of 
nurses are often the seat of chancre ; but these parts are 
usually cracked and torn. Chancre also takes up its residence 
wherever there has been a cicatrix; but in this case, too, there 
has been a loss of suppleness, which renders the production of 
cracks and excoriations easy. 

In all this, my dear friend, you see nothing which is physio- 
logical, as it has been said; nothing which demands particular 
vital conditions. You see no special state of the organism, nor 
the exercise of any specific function. For you, as for myself, 
the phenomenon is regarded as traumatic and mechanical. 

Practice, that criterion of all doctrines, comes, alas! too 
often to support me. Nothing is more common than to see the 
physiological act of generation remain free from every trouble- 
some consequence, while other acts, which are connected with 
no peculiar physiological state, draw after them unpleasant re- 
sults. The genital organs, so specially the seat of syphilitic 
aff'ections, do not always draw the infection from the genital 
organs. It is not always the genital act, properly so called, 
which becomes the infecting cause. Coition becomes an infect- 
ing act only in so far as it coincides with certain material cir- 
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cumstances. Among the innumerable examples wliicli I could 
cite in support of my opinion, I beg permission to mention two, 
which impressed me with peculiar force, inasmuch as they came 
under my notice in direct succession the same day. There is 
no physician who does not know that there are singular days, 
when curious facts come as it were in a series. 

A gentleman brought me his mistress, whom he had diseased, 
and in a manner which greatly astonished him. He had on the 
penis a primitive ulcer at the period of specific progress. He 
had had normal connections with his mistress, and, during the 
same night, more culpable relations, a prepostera venere. The 
normal relations had been more frequent than the others. The 
mistress presented absolutely nothing suspicious in the genital 
organs; but she had a chancre at the anus. What does this 
tell? That the physiological and natural passages had yielded 
without excoriating, and had escaped contagion, while the ab- 
normal passage, more resistant, was torn and infected. 

Here comes another couple. Here again a struggle between 
a physiological act and a prelude which does not pertain to the 
human species, a prelude which is not placed at least among the 
genital functions of man. A gentleman, surprised at seeing a 
suspicious tumor appear upon one of his lips, without any disease 
of the genital organs, came to request me to examine the woman 
with whom he had had connection. In this woman I found a 
chancre at the specific period, situated near the meatus urina- 
rius. The gentleman had had frequent sexual intercourse with 
her during the same night, during which he wandered to such a 
degree as to seriously compromise his lips. It is necessary to 
add that he was very subject to cracked lips, and that the season 
was winter. 

These facts, which I could multiply, prove that the physiolo- 
gical conditions of the genital act are not without influence in 
the contagion of syphilis. Thus, so far as this point is con- 
cerned, the doctrine of physiologism is destroyed. Be perfectly 
sure that, in spite of the most intimate act, of a fusion the most 
complete, and of an orgasm the most voluptuous, one can safely 
escape, provided the skin is sound and the mucous membrane 
irreproachable, from the most compromising connections. Be 
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perfectly certain, on the other hand, that a torn skin, an abraded 
raucous membrane, will render the lightest contact unfortunate, 
and we physicians have a thousand precautions to take in this 
respect, and surely our examinations are rigid. It is known, 
however, that physicians have furnished victims to the martyr- 
ology of syphilis ; and that it was in the benevolent exercise of 
our art that the unfortunate Hourmann, and Delavacherie (of 
Liege), met slowly frightful deaths. 

After what I have just said, what can you think of the pre- 
tended physiological inoculation, so far as regards blennorrhagia, 
of my colleague M. Vidal? You know when and how this is 
really inoculable by the lancet ; that is to say, only when the 
pus emanates from a chancre, and this is of exceedingly rare 
occurrence, as M. Vidal admits. But, in the other conditions 
in which blennorrhagia is produced, is there, physiologically and 
pathologically speaking, anything resembling the contagion of 
chancre? Do we always know, as I have repeated to satiety, 
whether the blennorrhagia is due to a veritable contagion? And 
yet this condition of contagion has been considered as a proof 
of virulence, as a sort of physiological inoculation which the 
lancet is unable to produce. Hear M. Baumes. It would seem 
that successive blennorrhagias become his means of diagnosis ; 
but he fails to tell us how many times blennorrhagia must be 
produced in order to become virulent. Thus one contracts the 
malady, and imparts it to another. Where does the virulence 
commence? M. Baumes does not say. Suppose a woman should 
be suspected of having contracted a discharge from a doubtful 
man. If we wish to assure ourselves of the nature of her dis- 
charge, is it necessary to make an inquest; and, in seeking to 
ascertain the different sources of the blennorrhagia of the man, 
to pursue the disease even back to the gonorrhoeal flux of the 
Bible? But we shall not have made a single step in this in- 
quest, without this diflBculty, than which none is more common. 
We shall find two individuals who had commerce with the same 
woman, one of whom will, and the other will not have con- 
tracted a blennorrhagia. For the one, we must conclude that 
the blennorrhagia is benign ; for the other, that it is virulent. 
All this is trifling. 
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Facts and observations do not then indicate, my dear friend, 
any difference between the inoculation called physiological, and 
that which is artificial. Let us now invoke analogy. 

In every disease incontestahly contagious, it is found that 
traumatic conditions predominate, and that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, art can repeat what nature accomplishes. Thus inocu- 
lated vaccinia does not differ from ordinary vaccinia. Inoculated 
variola does not differ from spontaneous variola. The same 
holds true of the glanders and the farcy, of hydrophobia, of the 
malignant pustule, of anthrax, of hospital gangrene. This 
argument, from analogy, seems to me of incontestable value. 
Why should the syphilitic virus alone escape the common law ? 

But chancre, it has been said, is not the only contagious 
syphilitic accident. There are secondary syphilitic accidents in 
which the lancet has been unable to find contagion. Science, 
in fact, contains a multitude of observations which seem con- 
clusive to a great number of physicians, but which leave the 
minds of many others in doubt. The mucous papules (flat 
humid pustules, mucous tubercles, flat tubercles, mucous patches) 
are considered contagious by a great number of syphilographists, 
and liable, consequently, to be transmitted. 

When I have studied this accident by means of inoculation, 
carefully weighing all the circumstances, with the object of pre- 
venting error, the experiment has always been negative. But 
other observers have obtained contrary results; to these I can 
only reply by stating what has occurred in my own experience. 

I inoculated the pus of mucous tubercles, situated near the 
vulva, in a young girl from Versailles, who had habitual and 
frequent intercourse with the garrison of the place, and I ob- 
tained a positive result. Much surprised, I examined with more 
care the surfaces from which I had taken the pus; and I then 
easily recognized the fact that, among the mucous patches, there 
existed a chancre still at the period of specific progress. Inocu- 
lation with the pus taken from this ulceration, and with the 
matter taken from the mucous patches at a distance, gave these 
results: the pus of the chancre exhibited the characteristic pus- 
tule; while the muco-purulent secretion of the mucous patches 
remained without result. This experiment seems to me to be 
decisive. 
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In the observations ■which have been cited relative to the 
mucous papules which have communicated syphilitic accidents, 
no account has been taken of the time which transpired between 
the time the disease was observed, and that at which the infect- 
ing coition took place. Three weeks, a month, two months, 
and even a longer period after the contagion, elapse before the 
patients present themselves to the physician. So that the 
knowledge of the disease at its commencement is not only want- 
ing, but it is even impossible to tell the true nature of the acci- 
dent which was the source of the contagion. Some persons 
forget, and others appear not to know that, by a succession of 
metamorphoses, which can easily be observed when requisite 
pains are taken to ascertain the fact, the primitive accident 
(chancre) passes in situ from the state of an organ of virulence 
to the conditions of a secondary accident, no longer furnishing 
specific pus. What observations do we possess of persons with 
mucous patches transmitting the disease to another person in 
whom, the second or third day after the infecting coition, the 
disease has been seen to begin in the same way as when the re- 
sult of the chancrous contagion? In this case does the disease 
commence by a chancre or by a mucous papule ? The latter 
alternative is not supported by one incontestable fact. How- 
ever, there is no lack of cases of mucous papules. For my 
own part, I possess very numerous observations, as respects both 
men and women, of very marked mucous tubercles, which prove 
that the patients thus affected were enabled to indulge in fre- 
quent genital relations without imparting disease. Of these, 
there is one which will remain deeply impressed upon the minds 
of my readers, as it has upon my own mind. 

A gentleman whom I had treated, two years before, for 
chancre, was about to marry. Before his marriage, he came to 
see me in order to submit to a rigorous examination. I found 
him in excellent health; and told him he could marry without 
fear. But, being highly scrupulous, he requested to be ex- 
amined anew on the very evening of his nuptials. I again 
found him perfectly exempt from every symptom, and I gave 
him my patent with the utmost readiness. One month after- 
■wards he sent for me. — "My dear doctor," said he, "my wife 
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has tumors whicli distress her greatly. See what the disease 
can be." Before entering the wife's chamber, I made another 
examination of the husband, and found him as pure as he was 
on the day of his nuptials. But it was not so with his wife ; I 
found mucous papules confluent and developed, in such a way 
as to render it certain that the starting-point of the accidents 
dated anterior to the marriage. Convinced that the husband 
had had no influence in this sad afiair, and that he could not 
have given a disease which he did not possess himself, I said to 
the woman in a firm tone: "Madam, you are diseased; and it 
is not your husband who has rendered you so. If I become 
your confidant, I also become your accomplice. If not, I re- 
main the physician of your husband." 

I soon obtained a painful and distressing confession, which 
gave me the solution of this sad enigma. 

I relate this incident, because it presents this interesting fact, 
that, since his marriage, the husband had not passed two days 
without repeated connection with his wife; and yet he had re- 
mained absolutely free from disease. 

I have not finished my remarks on mucous papules. Allow 
me to return to them in my next letter. 

Yours, KicoRD. 



LETTER XIII. 



My dear Friend: I return to mucous papules. You are 
aware that, according to many syphilographists, this secondary 
accident is contagious. Among the proofs invoked in support 
of this doctrine, it is necessary to note the hypothesis accord- 
ing to which the successive development of these mucous pa- 
pules upon the parts of the skin contiguous to those on which 
the accident was first developed is considered the result of con- 
tagion. Thus, we see patients in whom these papules are at 
first developed on the side of the scrotum; if others chance to 
be developed upon the inner part of the thigh, the partisans of 
this opinion attribute them to contagion. If from one side of 
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the anus, these papules gain the opposite side, they still cry 
contagion, and so in other cases. Those of my brethren ^ho 
profess this doctrine — among whom there are some in high 
places — simply forget one little circumstance; they neglect to 
consider the cause which produced the first patch; that is to 
say, the state of constitutional infection in which the patient is 
placed, a state whijch may produce a second and a third patch, 
for they do not all appear at the same time. The consideration 
of the preference these patches exhibit for a given seat can 
in nowise come to the aid of the doctrine of contagion. If it 
is a fact that there is contiguity of skin where these patches 
appear, it is equally certain that there also the acrid secretions 
are more active; that the skin has, in these places, a tendency 
to mucous transformation, as in the vicinity of the genital 
organs, the anus, &c. How otherwise explain by contagion the 
development of mucous patches from one axilla to the other? 

I shall therefore remain convinced, until the contrary is 
proved, that when mucous tubercles, which have been admitted 
to be primitive, are believed to have been contagious, there must 
have been an error in diagnosis. It may be useful to call to 
mind the fact that a chancre, at the period of reparation, often 
takes on the granulating aspect of mucous patches ; that it some- 
times undergoes a veritable metamorphosis, and becomes, in 
situ, a secondary accident the nature and physiognomy of which 
are those of mucous patches. 

If its commencement has not been observed; if the evidence 
furnished by the neighboring ganglia has not been invoked, so 
modified may the remains of the margin of ulceration and the 
character of its base have become, as to render the difierential 
diagnosis exceedingly difficult, especially to eyes unaccustomed 
to observe, and to fingers unskilled in manipulation. If to this 
difficulty, you add the fact that there are particular seats where 
primitive accidents are not usually observed, or where the trans- 
formation of the chancre is especially easy and rapid, such as 
the lips, the tongue, and the nipples, you will see how easy it is 
to be deceived. 

All those poxes, occasioned by a lascivious kiss, or by the 
utensils of the table, by pipes, by razors, by masks, &c., have 
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no Other origin. And how frequently have these circumstances 
been made the Iwnest pretexts for dissembling in relation to 
other contacts ! The mask particularly has always— and even 
In our day — proved a very convenient means of dissimulating a 
compromising diagnosis. 

Even in certain religious customs, my dear friend, proofs of 
secondary contagion have been sought. In this category have 
been ranged the syphilitic accidents transmitted to children by 
the process of Hebrew circumcision. But these accidents find 
their natural explanation in the presence of primitive accidents 
in the mouth of the peritomist. Allow me to say here that 
I have been among those who have most contributed towards 
inducing the Israelitish Consistory of Paris to reject the ancient 
and dangerous practice of sucking. 

Many physicians are absolutely unwilling to take into account 
the facility with which chancre passes to the secondary state. 
They occupy themselves only with its seat; and when they see 
a chancre in the mouth, they are led, from this circumstance 
alone, to consider it as a secondary accident. This is a grave 
error, and it gives me occasion to say that primitive ulcers are 
much more common in the mouth than in the anus. The latter, 
indeed, I find more rarely than formerly, both in hospitals and 
in private practice. It appears to me that certain shameful 
practices are diminishing in frequency, and that this is a favor- 
able symptom of progress in public morality. Be this as It 
may, do not conclude from the simple fact that a chancre has 
its seat in the mouth, that it is a secondary ulcer. Do not for- 
get the famous genito-labial nerve of Voltaire — a pleasant wit- 
ticism which it is sometimes necessary to regard in a serious 
aspect. I know a professional brother, in high position, who 
is firmly convinced that an ulcer of the cheek was communi- 
cated to him by a secondary hiss. 

As I have told you that I had often seen persons, affected 
with different varieties of mucous papules of the genital organs, 
transmit no disease in their sexual relations, I shall also say 
that I have seen a number equally great with mucous patches of 
the lips, of the tongue, of the throat, live with their families, 
and indulge in all usual buccal contacts, with the same impu- 
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nity. I know a gentleman, residing in the suburbs of Paris, 
•whose lips and tongue have, for the last six months, exhibited 
mucous tubercles. This gentleman has had all possible relations 
"with his mistress; and though he is very negligent in regard to 
his treatment, for he is convinced that his accidents cannot be 
contagious, he has continued his connection without ever com- 
municating any infection. 

It is in regard to the transmissibility of these secondary acci- 
dents from the nurse to the nursling, and vice versd, that this 
question becomes especially important. The fact of this trans- 
missibility is generally admitted. Hunter, however, denied it ; 
and many close observers partake of his opinion. This is so 
grave a question that you cannot refuse me permission to give 
some developments in regard to it. It concerns public hygiene, 
and often has special relation to legal medicine. As fraud, bad 
faith, and cupidity may be brought into play, it is important to 
be on one's guard against all the causes of error, and not to 
accept with complacency the dicta of persons who may have 
more or less interest in deceiving us. 

In consulting the archives of science, and seeking the basis 
on which the opinion of the transmissibility of secondary syphi- 
litic accidents from the nurse to the nursling, and reciprocally, 
is found, we are astonished at the slight value of the facts which 
meet the eye, as well as at the meagreness of detail which has 
satisfied so many eminent men. M. Bouchut, for example, in 
a memoir recently published {Gazette 3Iedicale, 20th April, 
1850), has collected all the facts which appeared to him most 
positive. Now, read this work, in other respects interesting, 
and you will be convinced that the greater part of these 
assumed facts are inadmissible; that the observations which 
appear most conclusive are deficient in essential details, and 
are so incomplete that M. Bouchut himself is forced to acknow- 
ledge the fact; to such a degree, indeed, that he finally admits 
his conviction on this point to be rather moral than scientific. 

Here are my own observations on this point: I have seen 
instances in which the nurse and the nursling were mutually 
charged with propagating the infection. Generally, I have been 
able to go back to a primitive accident in one or the other, and 
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thus find the regular starting-point. Sometimes, I have ob- 
served merely simple coincidences. In cases where it has been 
impossible for me to go back to the primary cause, the infants 
had been presented to me only five or six months subsequent to 
being placed with a nurse. 

For many years, I had a ward of nurses at the Hopital du 
3Iidi, where I often received women afiected with simple leucor- 
rhoeas; I gave them infants to suckle, sent to me from the Mater- 
nite. These infants had secondary accidents; but never, so far 
as my observation extended, did these nurses become infected. 

On the other hand, nurses exhibiting very manifest secondary 
accidents, have given the breast to infants supposed to be aflfect- 
ed with syphilis, but in which were observed, in reality, nothing 
but eczematous, impetiginous eruptions, or varieties of porrigo; 
yet in no instance did these infants become infected. 

My learned and illustrious friend. Dr. Nonat, who had for a 
long period the care of the nurses dependent on the adminis- 
tration of the hospitals, has arrived at the same conclusions; 
and he does not believe in the transmissibility of secondary ac- 
cidents from nurse to nursling, and vice versd. 

In my private practice, I have witnessed numerous facts of 
this kind. The following is one which I saw in connection with 
my friend, Dr. Chailly-Honore. The subject was an infant 
born with an hereditary syphilis, in which, six weeks after 
birth, there supervened various accidents, mucous papules of 
the ano-genital regions, moist squamous papules of the body 
and members, and deep ulcerations of the lower lip. Well! 
this child was given to a nurse at the moment of its birth. We 
were able to observe both it and the nurse during the eighteen 
months that the suckling lasted. The ulceration of the lip 
lasted three months; this ulceration was scarcely cured, when, in 
spite of careful and prolonged methodical treatment, a new 
ulceration manifested itself upon the velum palati, which also 
resisted treatment several months. Now, this nurse remained 
free from all infection ; she enjoyed, and still enjoys, perfect 
health. 

Certainly, this fact is well worthy of attention. I have just 
observed an analogous case with my associate, M. Bassereau ; 
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that of an infant, which, among other symptoms of hereditary 
syphilis, exhibited ulcerations of the lips. This child was 
suckled with perfect impunity by its nurse. 

You see, my dear friend, how important it is, in order fully 
to appreciate the value of such facts, to take into account all 
the conditions of the case with respect both to the nurse and 
the nursling. 

The nurse, when she takes an infant to suckle, may be under 
the influence of a syphilitic diathesis, which there is nothing to 
indicate. I ought to say that, when a nurse is received, she is 
not usually subjected to a complete and thorough examination. 
I may add that, though this examination were made, we might 
still be deceived, for the diathesis may exist when every trace 
of a primitive or successive accident has disappeared, especially 
when the chancre has occupied the neck of the uterus. I ought 
to add, still further, that the health of the foster-father is not 
always, alas! a sufficient guarantee that no disease exists. I 
have, for a long time, had my own opinion with respect to the 
proverb relative to the pure manners of the country. 

The nursling may be born with an hereditary syphilis. In 
the nurse and nursling there is yet no apparent disease. So 
that, though the infant may at birth appear healthy, yet some 
weeks or months afterwards, secondary accidents may be mani- 
fested. These may appear in the child, coincidently with, or 
subsequently to, a similar manifestation in the nurse. The one 
in whom the first manifestation occurs is supposed to communi- 
cate it to the other; and, frequently, indeed, they are recipro- 
cally accused with imparting the contagion. Both parties are 
wrong. There is simply simultaneousness, coincidence ; and, 
with attention and patience, the truth may be arrived at. 

It sometimes happens that nurses contract syphilis during 
suckling, in which case they may impart the disease from divers 
regions; oftenest from the genital organs. This is often the 
case with respect to those nurses who come frequently to Paris. 
Under these circumstances, the nurses infect their foster-children 
by means of their fingers, contaminated with the virus. They 
even infect their husbands ; in which latter case the cause of the 
evil is always attributed to the Parisian nursling, to the rotten 
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infants of the hospital, as these not over-chaste nurses are ac- 
customed to designate them. It often happens that M. Cullerier 
and myself have made observations on what may be called a du- 
plicate case, in our two hospitals; that is to say, he attends a 
wife at Lourcine, and I the husband at the Capuchins.* These 
poor rustic husbands manifest extreme candor relative to their 
disease. According to their account, the foster-child is the 
origin of their whole trouble. 

Contagion is frequently propagated among nurses by inocu- 
lating the nipple with the syphilitic virus. Affected with a gen- 
ital chancre, they place their fingers upon the diseased part, 
thereby contaminating them; and then, without previously cleans- 
ing them, they take hold of the nipple, more or less excoriated, 
and thus implant a chancre, which they do not fail to transmit to 
the nursling. The position of these mammary chancres, of which 
I have recently seen a very fine example in the service of M. 
Cullerier, at Lourcine, is well explained by the manner in which 
these women seize the breast in order to present it to the child. 
I have caused a fine specimen to be engraved in the nineteenth 
number of the OUnique leonographique. 

The following is another mode by which contagion is propa- 
gated among nurses. I have met with an instance in which a 
nurse contracted a chancre on the nipple through an individual 
affected with a primitive sore of the lip, who, with the object of 
rendering the woman a kind office, applied his mouth to her 
breasts, and thus emptied them. Quite recently, a young man 
was lying in my hospital, affected with a primitive ulcer of the 
nipple, with multiple and indolent engorgements of the axillary 
ganglia, followed, at the end of six weeks, by engorgement of the 
posterior cervical ganglia and a confluent roseola. This person 
was contaminated by his mistress, who, with a chancre of the lips, 
had, by eccentric kisses, indulged her inclinations on her lover. 

Here is another instance. A nurse came from the country 
to Paris, all aghast, for the purpose of claiming damages for a 
syphilis which, she said, she had contracted from her foster- 
child. This woman had, in fact, an indurated chancre upon the 

* The Hopital du Midi was erected by the Capuchin Friarh, and used as a 
monastery. — Trans. 
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inner side of each breast; these chancres directly faced each 
other. As to the nursling — the rotten child, according to the 
nurse — it ■was simply affected with a common porrigo larvalis. 
The parents, but little satisfied with the truth of the accusation, 
and particularly with the justice of the demand, and being more- 
over in perfect health, resisted the pretensions of the nurse, 
from whom I obtained a formal confession. A man, who ivas 
not her husband, afraid of making her pregnant and altering 
her milk, had indulged himself with her in a manner which the 
pen refuses to trace. 

A child may contract chancres at birth, if its mother is 
affected with them at the moment of parturition. Such a case 
is undoubtedly rare, but it is not impossible. These chancres, 
which are generally confounded with secondary accidents, on 
account of their varied and unusual seats, constitute, as may 
easily be conceived, foci of infection for nurses, and are after- 
wards given as proofs of the possible contagion of secondary 
accidents. What may, besides, tend to support this view of the 
case is the fact that the opportunity to trace the source of the 
child's infection may have passed by; the primitive accidents 
which the mother had at the moment of accouchement having 
had time to cicatrize, even without leaving any trace by which 
they may be detected. Then, if the legal father happens to 
have a remembrance of some blennorrhagia in his early youih, 
everything is placed to the account of hereditary infection! 
But what is to be said when no positive results are arrived at, 
and no confessions can be elicited? 

Children at nurse may be infected by strangers who are them- 
selves unsuspected. They may subsequently infect their nurses, 
and before the latter have noticed the disease in their foster- 
child, and especially before they have time to recognize its 
nature, and to observe their own symptoms, secondary acci- 
dents, so prompt to develop themselves in young children, may 
have supervened, and so masked the true starting-point as to 
make it finally undiscoverable. I remember a remarkable case of 
this kind in relation to which my learned associate and friend, 
M. Richet, surgeon to the Hopital de Lourcine, consulted me 
some years since. The subject, a little daughter of a Parisian 
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merchant, yet under the care of her nurse, was affected with 
syphilitic ulcerations of the ano-genital regions. The parents, as 
well as the nurse, were perfectly healthy, although the latter had 
been suspected. The question was, whence could this contagion 
have been derived? It was finally ascertained that a clerk in 
the house, who was really diseased, had been in the habit of seat- 
ing this child naked upon his hands, which he had not taken 
care to wash, and which thus came in contact with the diseased 
parts. Had it not been for this discovery, how could the disease 
of this little girl have been explained, and who would have been 
accused had the nurse presented any trace of the existence of 
syphilis ? 

In all these cases, by means of skill and perseverance, the 
primary source of the accidents has been discovered. But the 
case is not always thus fortunate. The mother of the child is 
perfectly healthy; the husband of the mother is irreproachable; 
the nurse is beyond suspicion; yet, in the face of all this, a 
nursling becomes syphilitically diseased. Whence arises the 
contagion? Allow me to cite a case which may serve to eluci- 
date this delicate question. 

A young woman, accompanied by her husband, much older 
than herself, came to consult me relative to her child, which she 
had just taken from its nurse, and which was infected with a 
constitutional syphilis. The mother accused the nurse of having 
communicated the disease. The child was covered almost 
entirely with a humid squamous syphilide ; the lips, and the 
circumference of the anus were the seat of ulcerated mucous 
papules. The child was six months old; according to the nurse, 
the first symptoms of the infection were observed six weeks after 
its birth. 

The mother and the husband declared they had never been 
infected; and the most attentive examination enabled me, in 
fact, to discover no proofs either of present or of past disease. 
The nurse was in turn examined with the greatest care, and 
seemed perfectly healthy. Her child, which she nursed at the 
same time, was well. 

I was much embarrassed in regard to the cause of this child's 
syphilis; but on the next day, I received a visit from a young 
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cavalry officer, who came to consult me about a palmar and plan- 
tar syphilide with which he was affected. This officer interro- 
gated me with touching solicitude concerning the disease of the 
child which had been presented to me the day before, and con- 
fided to me his reasons for being interested in the matter. But 
he was unacquainted with the laws which govern the hereditary 
transmission of disease, and was therefore surprised when he 
found that he had occasioned the birth of a diseased child; 
especially, said he, as he had no symptom of the disease, and 
thought himself cured when he had had intercourse with the 
lady, who had never been infected. 

After all I have just said, my dear friend, you will see how 
much care and attention, how much reserve and prudence, are 
required before we can accept, as a demonstrated fact, the doc- 
trine of the contagion of secondary accidents. Do you not 
agree with me that other facts than those at present recorded 
in the annals of art are needed before we can definitively es- 
tablish this principle as a law of syphilography? 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XIV. 



My dear Friend: What did I attempt to prove in my last 
letter? That, aside from primitive accidents, the transmissi- 
bility of syphilis from nurse to nursling, and from nursling to 
nurse, was far from being demonstrated by observation ; that 
nothing is less established than this assumed contagion of second- 
ary accidents ; and that, in all the cases adduced as proof of the 
fact, either the details requisite to produce conviction were want- 
ing, or the result merely indicated the existence of primitive 
accidents. 

Observe, I pray you, that I do not absolutely cast aside this 
mode of transmitting syphilis; that I do not deny its possi- 
bility ; and that, as I shall hereafter show, I have really no 
interest, so far as doctrine is concerned, in denying it. I simply 
assert, still clinging to the results of severe induction, and of 
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the rigorous analysis of facts, that observation has yet failed 
to demonstrate its existence; and I may add that irrefragable 
proof of such transmission can be obtained only by means of 
inoculation. 

"But," it is replied, "do you then forget the fact that some 
persons have pretended to prove, by means of inoculation itself, 
the contagious properties of secondary accidents?" I certainly 
do not forget the fact. I wish I could do so, indeed; for then 
I should not be under the painful necessity of doubting, with 
too much reason, I fear, the accuracy of experiments made by 
men for whose works I have high respect, but who appear to 
me to have drawn somewhat precipitate conclusions. Let us 
examine the matter. 

Wallace published two cases of secondary inoculation, ac- 
companied by what appear to have been positive results. This 
syphilographist states that, in healthy individuals, inoculated 
with pus taken from patients under the influence of secondary 
accidents, he has produced primitive accidents, followed by con- 
firmed secondary accidents. It is very certain that, in relation 
to the effect produced, the observations appear, at first sight, to 
have some semblance to truth. But what is not at all demon- 
strated is the nature of the accidents reputed to be secondary 
in the patients from whom the inoculated pus was taken. In 
this respect, the most important details are wanting. Wallace 
contents himself by saying, with respect to the first case, that 
the patient had pustules of syphilitic psydracia, dating back 
fourteen days. In the second patient were also seen psydraceous 
pustules, of four weeks' standing, which formed little crusts. In 
the first case, the subject was inoculated on the shoulders; in 
the second, on the prepuce. 

But, in the first place, it is not proved that the pustules from 
' which Wallace took the pus were secondary accidents. The 
form, the number, and the seat of the pustules do not enable 
one to affirm that they were of this character. Some additional 
element is required for this purpose, and this element we fail to 
find in the observations of Wallace. 

On the other hand, what precautions were taken, after the 
inoculations were made ? If in a venereal hospital — where viru- 
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lent matter is found everywhere, and where subsequent contact 
is easy — a puncture, after inoculation, is not protected from all 
contact by placing it under a watch-crystal, or by some equally 
efficacious means ; if the instruments used have not been washed 
with the greatest care; if, in a word, the most minute precautions 
have not been taken to guard against contact, it is impossible, in 
circumstances which involve such important results, to deduce 
exact conclusions from our experiments. 

I am so much the more particular with respect to the above 
observations of Wallace, since the results of inoculation were 
of an unusual character. 

In the first subject, inoculated on the 15th of November, it 
was not until the 14th of the following December that a small 
papule formed over the punctures. This papule was immediately 
covered with crusts, below which a small superficial ulcer was 
observed. Thence was witnessed the evolution of the symp- 
toms described by Wallace, and which clearly might have had 
another origin. 

In the second patient, inoculated on the prepuce on the 1st 
of June, it was not until the 28th of the same month that a 
small, dirty, yellow crust, surrounded by an areola, was per- 
ceived at points which, up to that time, were unafi'ected. The 
glands of both groins swelled; the point covered with the crust 
was scarcely excoriated. On the 24th of July, the whole body 
was covered with an exanthema, which appeared to be of a 
syphilitic nature. At a later period, accidents were discovered 
at the anus, the origin of which was not determined. From the 
description, these accidents undoubtedly much resembled mucous 
papules; and these papules also existed upon the scrotum, upon 
the back of the tongue, and upon the tonsils. But the raphe 
of the patient was red, and very much tumefied; he asserted 
that, in walking, a very considerable discharge escaped from the 
anus. Now, tumefaction of the raphe, and intra-anal suppura- 
tion, are very often found in cases of chancrous ulceration of 
this region. The primitive accident, contracted a prepostera 
venere, is most generally developed at the anterior part of the 
anus where the raphe terminates. It is therefore more i-ational to 
infer the existence, in this patient, of a primitive accident at the 
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anus, of Ayhlcli no previous notice was taken, than to attribute 
the commencement of the disease to the affection of the prepuce, 
which presented none of the signs by which syphilis is character- 
ized. Finally, I may add that, in inoculations well performed, 
the evolution of the symptoms may be slow at times, but it is 
always continuous; and we never observe intervals of a month 
or twenty-eight days between the date of inoculation and that 
at which the accidents supervene. 

Then, my dear friend, what grounds for doubt exist in re- 
lation to these two observations of Wallace? After the analysis 
of them which I have just presented, I cannot think that they 
still serve to support the doctrine that secondary accidents are 
inoculable. 

I have just spoken of the possibility of the existence of an 
anal chancre in the second patient. This supposition seems to 
me the more plausible from the fact that in England chancres 
are seldom sought for in this situation. The medical habits of 
the English physician reflect the peculiar false modesty which 
characterizes the nation. I recollect that, while on a visit at 
St. Bartholomew's, in London, men and women supposed to be 
affected with secondary accidents were eagerly pointed out to 
me. Of these accidents no other explanation had been found 
than a contagion d'emblee. My friend. Dr. Acton, was present. 
You are aware that I have very little confidence in this con- 
tagion; so, profiting by my right of visit, I commenced my re- 
searches. I still smile at the frightened air of the surgeon and 
his aids when, carrying an indiscreet finger and a searching look 
into certain mucous folds, I succeeded in discovering a back 
door in the perfidious Albion. I ought to add that the surgeon 
immediately cast a veil, or, in less poetical language, let fall the 
sheets over these too visible stigmas of an easily explained 
contagion. 

To return to Wallace. It is singular that the physician who per- 
formed so many inoculations should succeed in these two cases 
alone, and that even these he should have described so badly. 
These cases would constitute the exception to the rule; but 
there can be no exception to the rule. Secondary accidents are 
either inoculable or they are not. Will you call to mind what I 
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said in relation to the pretended exceptional blennorrhagias of 
Bell? For these there could be no exception ; and experiment has 
proved, in fact, that exceptional cases come under the law of 
inoculable chancre. 

But if the statement of facts, observed on the other side of 
the Channel, is, as I think I have proved, liable to very reason- 
able doubts, there is one vrhich occurred in my neighborhood, 
and which appears to be of greater value. 

It was even at the Sopital du 3Iidi that this fact occurred. 
It might seem improper for me to mention it to you, had not an 
interested, a too interested party, given me permission to do so. 

The point concerns the transmission of secondary accidents 
from a diseased to a healthy individual. The inoculation suc- 
ceeded perfectly. One of our associates, who, though not casu- 
istical, is nevertheless not favorable to experimental researches, 
inoculated the patient himself, planting upon each forearm of 
one of the internes of the hospital a chancre which became in- 
durated, which produced an indolent engorgement of the axillary 
ganglia, and which, within the subsequent four months, gave 
place to perfectly characteristic secondary accidents: nocturnal 
cephalalgia, alopecia, scabby eruptions of the scalp, mucous pa- 
pules of the velum palati (psoriasis of the mucous membranes), 
&c.; that is to say, to a constitutional pox of the most incon- 
testable character. 

But — and this comprises the whole question — what was the 
nature of the accidents which furnished the inoculated pus? 

The patient from whom the inoculated matter was taken, ac- 
cording to information furnished me by the inoculated interne, 
was affected with an indurated chancre of six weeks' standing, 
which had cicatrized ; he had mucous papules in the anus ; 
rhagades on the great toes; large agglomerated pustules upon 
the thoracic region, which were covered with crusts, beneath 
which constantly/ progressive ulcerations were seen ; some others 
also existed in the inguinal regions, and on the side of the chest 
where the principal group was situated. 

Before the student was inoculated, the matter of these pus- 
tules had been used to inoculate the two thighs of the patient 
himself; and this inoculation gave a positive result, a circum- 
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stance "wliicli, tvitJiout a great love of experiment, should have 
prevented the inoculation of a healthy individual. 

This individual, then, had undoubtedly a constitutional syphilis, 
and presented characteristic accidents of an incontestable nature. 
But in him, were all the accidents necessarily of the same nature? 
Constitutional syphilis, it is well known, in nowise hinders the 
contraction of new primitive accidents — of accidents unlimited 
in number, and infinitely varied in their seat. In this particu- 
lar case, the accidents from which the pus was taken were con- 
stantly increasing ulcers, covered with a very extensive crust, 
and occurred in an individual who was under the influence of 
a syphilitic diathesis only six weeks, and in whom was presented, 
in other regions, the regular evolution of the secondary acci- 
dents of this period. With respect to this case, then, permit 
me to urge a doubt, which, so far as the student who under- 
went the inoculation is concerned, is at present a certainty; to 
wit, that the accidents from which the pus was taken were not 
secondary accidents. 

I did not see the patient who furnished the inoculable pus, 
for he left the hospital soon after the experiment was made, and 
the interested interne was unable to find him. But the im- 
portance of this fact, howsoever it may be contested, induced 
my honorable associate M. Puche, and myself, to recommence 
a series of experiments relative to the inoculation of secondary 
accidents. We have already made twenty experiments, all of 
which have yielded us, as formerly, merely negative results. 
The inoculations have been made with the pus of mucous pa- 
pules, of ecythma, of rupia, of ulcerated tubercles, of secondary 
serpiginous ulcerations; but in no instance have we obtained 
any definite results. On this subject, I shall present two 
curious cases which were witnessed by the numerous students 
who attend my clinique: — 

Two patients, Nos. 16 and 17, lay side by side. The one, 
No. 16, had a scabby eruption of the axillary region, which was 
progressive and serpiginous. No. 17 had an ulceration of the 
right posterior and lateral region of the neck, from six to eight 
centimetres in diameter — this ulceration healing in the centre, 
and extending in circumference. He was also affected with 
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isolated rupia, and grouped ecthyma; and upon the greatest 
part of the body and members Avere characteristic cicatrices re- 
sulting from the pustulo-crustaceous syphilides. 

These patients were inoculated on the thigh. In No. 16, the 
inoculation succeeded ; success was predicted. In No. 17, we 
announced that the inoculation would be negative. Our pre- 
diction was verified. Why? Because the ulceration of No. 17 
was truly secondary; whilst, in No. 16, the scabby ulcerating 
eruption of the axillary region, which appeared like the pustulo- 
crustaceous ulcerations peculiar to constitutional syphilis, had 
been itself the result of an inoculation, and I will tell you how. 
This patient at first had a scrofulous abscess of the axilla; the 
abscess was opened in the hospital, and was dressed with diffi- 
culty. One of his neighbors, affected with a phagedsenic chan- 
cre of the genital organs, assisted him in dressing it; and with 
the fingers of his friend, which were contaminated with viru- 
lent pus from his own chancre, he had been inoculated with 
specific matter. Without a very precise etiology of this case, this 
accident might have been attributed to the syphilitic diathesis, 
and have been given as an example of secondary inoculation, 
inasmuch as the patient himself had formerly labored under 
constitutional syphilis. 

How much care and precaution, then, are necessary in order 
to avoid error! 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XV. 



My dear Friend: After numerous and careful researches; 
after many experiments made by myself; after the still more 
numerous ones made in imitation of mine, I am justified in 
drawing the conclusion that, up to the present time, secondary 
accidents have not been shown to be inoculable. I have told 
you of the experiments which I have recently made, and which 
have been confirmed by MM. Puche and Cullerier. But these 
experiments having always been made upon the patient himself, 
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there was ground for a capital objection. It could be said to 
me: "Persons already aJBectcd Avith secondary accidents cannot 
be inoculated; but this is not the case with healthy individuals." 
This objection might be made by those who embrace my doc- 
trines; but I do not think it has entered the mind of any one 
belonging to the school which is opposed to mine, and which, so 
far from teaching that a constitutional syphilis prevents a new 
contagion, considers that it is simply necessary to make a wound 
on a syphilitic patient, in order that this wound should im- 
mediately take on a venereal character. I have already spoken 
to you, and I will soon ask permission to repeat, my sentiments 
on this subject. Be this as it may, the first objection yet re- 
mains ; and, if the observations of Wallace had been more truth- 
ful and less contestable than they proved to be, I should have 
had trouble in replying to them, for I did not possess any con- 
tradictory experiments. 

It was under these circumstances that I observed the case of 
inoculation of which I gave you a synopsis in my last letter. 
I mentioned this fact on the express authority of the person 
most interested in the case — of him who voluntarily submitted 
to the trial, and who suffers the consequences of it. This per- 
son is not a patient in the hospital, and belongs to no service. 
With undoubted right, he considers this fact his scientific pro- 
perty, and thinks that he has become its absolute owner; and, 
thus believing, that he has the right to draw from it such scien- 
tific and practical consequences as he shall think fit, leaving to 
all the liberty of doing the same. It is under these circum- 
stances, I say, that I thought it lawful and honorable to state 
what I think of this fact. 

I repeat, then, that this fact appeared to me to be one of 
grave importance, and highly worthy of consideration ; and 
therefore I wished to examine it with care. Common and value- 
less facts do not fix the attention. This one derives its import- 
ance both from the nature of the experiment, which has great 
influence in the elucidation of weighty practical questions, and 
from the person who submitted to the experiment. The latter 
was an interne in pharmacy, a distinguished and intelligent stu- 
dent, who is engaged in the study of disease, especially of 
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Bjphilis. In my eyes, the fact merits our attention, in its re- 
lations to the experimenter, whose talents, scientific knowledge, 
and general character, especially, I have never desired, you are 
aware, to attack. This statement, were it necessary, you could 
attest. I have ever profoundly despised attacks of this nature, 
not only because they have often been directed against myself, 
but because they are repugnant to my nature. 

In these letters, conceived and written hastily, my language 
may sometimes exhibit a want of kindness; but my intention is 
ever pure. Let this be said, once for all, in order to lull those 
susceptibilities which have no occasion to be touched. 

I return to the scientific fact which is the special object of 
my inquiry. All the value which belongs to this fact lies in the 
diagnosis. Was a healthy individual inoculated with the pus of 
a primitive or of a secondary syphilitic accident? I believe, 
and I have given my reasons for my conviction, that from this 
circumstance alone, namely, that the patient was positively in- 
oculated himself, the experiment enters completely into the 
domain of that class of experiments which I myself have made. 

Success, then, in this case, according to my experience, de- 
pended on the fact that the experimenter had to deal with the 
pus of primitive accidents. At least, I do not contest the fact 
— hut it is one that is yet to he demonstrated — that, for the inocu- 
lation of secondary accidents, there has been found a particular 
form, a special period, which up to the present time has escaped 
recognition, and which can be definitely determined. 

For, in fine, this result cannot be the eflFect of hazard. If it 
can be determined under what circumstances secondary acci- 
dents can be inoculated, a great step will have been made in 
syphilogeny, and a great service will have been rendered to 
science. In any case, this experiment will confirm the law — 
that an accident really contagious is inoculable; and that there 
is no difference between artificial and physiological inoculation. 
It will prove that this means of experiment is not wholly devoid 
of value; and it is with genuine pleasure that I see even those 
who have best exhibited the uncertainties and the difficulties of 
syphilitic inoculations embrace this opinion. 

Allow me to say, my dear friend, that I have no intention, 
9 
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as you clearly see, of changing positions. I do not attack any 
one; I simply defend myself. I do not criticize; I examine. I 
do not covet the success of the polemic ; I confine myself to the 
more modest pretensions of the observing practitioner. No one 
is more willing than myself to receive light, from whatever 
direction it comes — to recognize the truth, whoever may pro- 
claim it. I have always stated, with firmness and integrity, 
what I have known, or what I have thought I knew. My ex- 
periments have never been made with closed doors. As soon as 
made, they have become the property of all. Every one has 
had the privilege of witnessing them, of judging concerning 
them, and of discussing them; and, in so doing, they have com- 
mitted no error, for the right to do so is common to all, without 
my permission. I have held opinions which time and experience 
have modified ; and I will cite an example which is appropriate 
to this confession. 

With all distinguished syphilographists, of past and present 
times, I believed that syphilis was not transmissible to animals. 
I made experiments which, like those of Hunter, of Turnbull, 
and especially of M. Cullerier, who made the greatest number 
of them, always led to negative results. All these experiments 
gave me the right to infer the non-transmissibility of syphilis to 
animals, until the contrary should be proved. 

Nevertheless, I was not in too much haste to teach and to 
publish these negative results, as M. Robert de Welz has 
imagined, when I had with me the essays of Hunter, of Turn- 
bull, of M. Cullerier, and particularly the numerous publicly 
established failures of M. Auzias-Turenne. M. Auzias had, 
perhaps, experimented more than all of us, and had arrived at 
more numerous negative results. But, more persevering in his 
researches, he studied the conditions opposed to the inoculation 
of animals. These he recognized, and has finally been able to 
transmit primitive accidents from man to the monkey, and re- 
ciprocally from the monkey to man. M. Auzias at first observed 
that one of the principal causes of failure depended upon the 
fact that the animals licked the wound after inoculation. He 
believed in the doctrine that the saliva neutralizes the virus; 
but this opinion could not be sustained in view of the numerous 
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cases in which the seat, the lips, the tongue, and divers points 
of the buccal cavity, are observed to be the seat of primitive 
accidents. The whole secret was this: the animals licked, and 
of necessity thus cleaned, the wound. 

But the true reason of the failure of the experiment, and the 
one on which M. Auzias-Turenne at present especially insists, 
is the greater plasticity of the blood in animals, which allows 
the lymph to interpose between the bleeding part and the viru- 
lent matter. By taking care to apply pas constantly to the 
puncture, the inoculation has succeeded. I witnessed these ex- 
periments, and can guarantee their authenticity. I am glad that 
I can rectify this point in the history of syphilis, by means of 
my clinical lessons. 

Up to this period, I had taught, with my predecessors and with 
my contemporaries, that syphilis was the sad privilege of man, 
and that in him it was not spontaneous. I have always strongly 
insisted upon these two seemingly contradictory facts — speci- 
ality of the disease relative to man, and non-spontaneity. I 
have always thought that syphilis had an origin somewhere ; and 
that it was necessary to search for this origin. Is the problem 
solved? Monkeys have not always escaped evil designs. 
Linder and Overcamp had already accused them of imparting 
the syphilitic disease to the human species; but, prior to the 
time of M. Auzias, Linder and Overcamp were considered 
calumniators of the monkeys. Were they right? 

It is at least an incontestable fact that, since man has been 
acquainted with the habits of monkeys; since he has seen them 
flourish at the Garden of Plaints, in Paris, and in other capi- 
tals; since he has observed and studied them, either in a state 
of nature or in captivity, nothing has been noticed among 
them which resembles primitive syphilis, and nothing especially 
which resembles constitutional syphilis. 

Nevertheless, M. Auzias has succeeded in planting a primi- 
tive ulcer upon the ear of a monkey. The pus which was used 
in the experiment having been taken from a patient in my ward, 
I ought to mention with care the circumstances under which it 
was collected. The patient was affected with confluent chancres 
of the glans, of the sheath, and of the scrotum — non-indurated 
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chancres at the period of specific progress. These chancres re- 
sulted from a recent contagion, in an individual already under 
the influence of a constitutional syphilis, at the secondary 
period; and it is important to note this fact, for, according to 
the principles I have laid down, it explains why the chancres 
were not indurated in this patient. Moreover, these chancres, 
by their multiplicity and by their variety of seat, might, by in- 
attentive or superficial observers, have been confounded with 
other constitutional accidents, and have furnished a pretext for 
inferring the possibility of the inoculation of secondary acci- 
dents. A previous attempt to inoculate had been made with 
success. The monkey was inoculated, the first time, with pus 
from the pustule of inoculation; and was subjected to a second 
inoculation with pus from his first pustule; the latter inocula- 
tion was also successful. 

At this period, one of our young associates, M. Robert de 
Welz, assistant professor to a German university, asked to be 
inoculated. He was inoculated, first with the pus of the first 
pustule of the monkey, and afterwards with that of the second. 
Both experiments succeeded. 

But, up to this time, the patient who originally furnished the 
pus had no specific induration. The monkey, whose pustules 
were somewhat thickened, did not present the specific characters 
of this induration; the neighboring ganglia were not engorged. 
Finally, our German associate, who had voluntarily submitted 
to this perilous experiment, and in whom the pustules of inocu- 
lation were only tardily destroyed, had no specific induration. 
The pustules of inoculation presented at their base a very com- 
mon sub-phlegmonous engorgement; but one which may be often 
confounded, by inexperienced observers, with specific induration. 
The axillary ganglia (the punctures being made on each arm) 
were not engorged. 

For the experiment, at which I was present, and which was 
made upon M. Robert de Welz, a new lancet was used; but the 
spatula, with which the pus was taken from the monkey, was 
an old one. Afterwards, M. Robert de Welz made another at- 
tempt to inoculate, which succeeded; both of the instruments 
being new. 
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Thus far, then, there were only purely primitive accidents, 
essentially local; but these do not constitute the pox. In the 
monkey, was the inoculation merely the transplantation of the 
chancre? We have the right to think so until constitutional 
accidents can be produced in him. This opinion is so much the 
more warrantable, from the fact that many syphilographists, 
especially in England, assert that the chancre which does not 
become indurated is not a syphilitic accident. Will M. Auzias's 
experiments confirm this opinion? I will tell you my opinion 
hereafter, and also what I think of the induration of chancre. 

Meanwhile, I will state that, if primitive accidents^ which are 
incontestably transmissible from man to man, can be transmit- 
ted to monkeys, secondary accidents must also be transmitted, 
if, perchance, they have recently become inoculable. 

May we assume, then, for each specific disease, as for epi- 
demics in general, a versatile genius? Or, is it the genius of 
the observers which changes? 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XVI. 



My dear Friend: It is clearly impossible to please the 
whole world; and this old maxim is especially worthy of re- 
membrance when the question concerns medical science. 

The monkeys have brought misfortune upon me : I have failed 
to satisfy those experimenters who assume to have inoculated 
them with syphilis; and yet much less have I satisfied those who 
do not believe in this pretended inoculation. 

Nevertheless, see how one may be deceived. I had the sim- 
plicity to think that from both parties I deserved encomiums. 
You are about to know in what consisted my error. 

The young Bavarian confrere, who has recently connected his 
name with the inoculation of syphilis, reproaches myself and 
others with being hasty in our conclusions relative to the non- 
transmissibility of syphilis to animals. However, if I am not 
mistaken, a little more than twenty four hours have elapsed since 
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the time of Hunter, and we have certainly had enough time to 
reflect and to prevent precipitancy. 

On the other hand, associates whom I love, and who usually 
entertain the same opinions as myself, have cast upon me almost 
the same reproach. They find that I was too hasty with the 
monkeys; they helieve — they have told me so — that I permit- 
ted myself to be carried away by their tricks. My learned and 
skilful colleague of the Hopital du Midi, M. Puche, is still in 
a state of perfect incredulity relative to the transmission of 
syphilis to animals ; and that persevering experimenter, M. 
Cullerier, has equally little faith in the reality of the experi- 
ments. 

What I related to you in my last letter, I saw with my own 
eyes; I stated to you also the extenuating circumstances which 
I was unable to conceal ; satisfied, however, both of the earnest- 
ness and of the good faith of M. Auzias-Turenne. But, after 
all I have told you relative to the inoculation of the monkey 
with virulent pus from man, I am surprised at the premature 
conclusions which our Grerman confrere has drawn from the 
circumstance ; and I must frankly state that he who exacts of 
others so much maturity of reflection, is not an example of that 
which he requires. After all, the promptitude of his conclu- 
sions may find excuse in the very inoculations to which he so 
courageously submitted, and which he does not wish to consider 
that he has made in vain. 

Our German confrere places much confidence in this propo- 
sition: '■'■A single positive experiment has more value than an 
innumerable quantity of negative results." Undoubtedly, but 
upon one condition — that this experiment be positive; that it be 
incontestable; that it present every guarantee of certainty and 
exactness; and farther, that it can he repeated. Unless these 
conditions are fulfilled, it amounts to nothing at all. The Aca- 
demy of Sciences well understands the value of this proposition, 
which is so often repeated, and which rash and new experiment- 
ers periodically bring forward to overturn the laws of physics. 
This argument has been put forth in favor of all human decep- 
tions. 

What says the magnetizer, who pretends to be able to trans- 
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port the sense of sight to the nucha or to the epigastrium? 
Precisely what our German confrere says relative to the value 
of a single positive experiment. 

What says the homoeopath, who maintains that an atom of 
bryona, diluted in the immense waters of the ocean, can cure 
pneumonia? Absolutely the same thing as our German friend. 

In the physical and natural sciences, an isolated fact amounts 
to nothing, unless it is susceptible of repetition. This is the 
opinion of all who know what constitutes the philosophy of the 
sciences. Such an hypothesis would prove a dangerous stum- 
bling-block to progress, should patient and laborious observation 
only succeed in proving that the assumed fact was merely a 
sophism or an error. 

My honorable colleague and friend, M. Cullerier, will tell 
you his own opinion of the experiment of M. Auzias. As for 
myself, I established this fact: Virulent pus was transmitted 
from a man to a monkey, and it was then used to inoculate a 
man. I proved nothing more and nothing less. That is the 
crude fact; then comes its interpretation. 

I asked in my last letter: "Zw the monkey, was the inoculation 
merely the transplantation of the chancre?" This is my con- 
viction; for, observe what happened: The puncture of inocu- 
lation made on the monkey exhibits scarcely any irritation or 
inflammation, and suppurates very little, although saturated with 
virulent pus. It constantly tends towards cure, which takes 
place with astonishing rapidity. We fail to see, in the inocula- 
tion of the monkey, that progressive ulceration which character- 
izes chancre in man, especially the non-indurated chancre. We 
do not even find that prolonged and tenacious specific statu quo 
which nature maintains in man, and which art ordinarily de- 
stroys with so much difficulty. Never in the monkey is there 
exhibited the least phagedaenic tendency, or anything which re- 
sembles the specific induration. A puncture, scarcely a slight 
suppuration, a scab, and the cure! — these are the products of 
inoculation in the monkey, and succeed one another as rapidly 
as his gestures. It is evident that this is refractory and foreign 
ground for chancre; the virulent seed is exotic; it is well to 
take precautions in sowing it, in watering it, in putting it in a 
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greenhouse or under glass; it dies before sending out roots, 
and with greater reason before having borne fruit. 

M. Auzias explains all this bj the greater vitality of mon- 
keys; by the greater rapidity of their circulation. It would be 
easier to explain the fact by the antipathy of their nature to 
syphilis, on which I congratulate them. It might even be be- 
lieved, with respect to the pustule which is produced with such 
difficulty, that the virulent pus acts only as the pea of an issue, 
which irritates and occasions suppuration, but does not combine 
with the tissues. It is mixed with the pus produced; that is 
all. It would, in fact, be essential, in order to arrive definitely 
at another opinion, that the pustules produced upon the monkey 
should be ruptured; that the ulcerated surfaces should be washed, 
in order that none of the chancrous pus may remain in the mix- 
ture; and that the suppuration subsequently furnished by these 
surfaces be inoculated. What takes place in man is well known. 
The surfaces of chancres may be washed; medicinal agents may 
even be applied to them; and still the virulent secretion con- 
tinues to be produced. Inasmuch as this experimental pro- 
gramme fails to be thus filled up, a single experiment is insuffi- 
cient to destroy all that distinguished men, from numerous and 
carefully studied facts, have established. With respect to this 
matter, the only acquisition which remains to science consists in 
the fact that we can inoculate the monkey with virulent pus, 
and afterwards make use of this pus to inoculate man, in the 
same way that a plant may be transplanted from one soil to 
another. This is all which appears to me to be established, and 
the only deduction I have been able to draw from the facts in 
the case. 

Consequently, our Bavarian confrere may consider his inocu- 
lations in the same light as though they had been made with 
virulent pus preserved in tubes or between glass. This leads 
me to describe the efi'ects which result from the inoculation of 
man with virulent pus, and to show what this inoculation teaches 
us concerning the pathogeny of chancre. 

Yours, RicoRD. 
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LETTER XVII. 

My dear Friend: I think I have paid quite enough atten- 
tion to monkeys. For the present, I shall cease further to notice 
them. If, hereafter, it should be proved that they can contract 
something different from what I have stated, I shall be always 
ready to acknowledge the fact. Thus far, I see no reason for 
changing my opinion. 

In the mean time, let us return to poor man, whose right of 
possession to the pox is contested by nobody. 

Yet permit me, before proceeding farther, after what I have 
already said, and perhaps even on account of what others have 
recently advanced, to establish the following proposition, which 
seems to me irrefragable : — 

Chancre (the primitive ulcer) at the period of pro- 
gress, OR OF SPECIFIC statu quo, IS the only source of the 

SYPHILITIC VIRUS (THE INOCULABLE MORBID POISON). 

I have already told you what conditions are essential for the 
activity of virulent pus. You also know what conditions are 
requisite to enable the parts to undergo this action. Let us now 
study the effects of this action, or, in other words, the pathogeny 
of chancre. 

This is a serious, but somewhat dry subject. I trust that 
your kindness will induce you to follow my developments; but 
do not expect to derive any interest from what I shall state, ex- 
cept such as shall grow out of the strict consideration of the 
question. 

If, with a lancet charged with virulent pus, a puncture is 
made under the epidermis, this puncture, which ought scarcely 
to bleed, soon reddens and becomes prominent; its summit is 
raised by serosity, which soon becomes cloudy, that it may 
afterwards take on the characters of pus. 

Thus a puncture, a papule surrounded by an areola, a vesi- 
cle, a vesico-pustule, and finally a pustule, are, consecutively, 
the constant phenomena produced by inoculation. 

All this takes place without interruption or pause, from hour 
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to hcur, from day to day, forming, so to speak, a pathological 
ribbon, which is incessantly unrolled, in order finally to reach 
a regular and inevitable conclusion; that is to say, the produc- 
tion of an ecthymatous pustule of the most perfect and typical 
character. 

This pustule is often depressed at its summit, and umbilicated 
even at the point corresponding to the puncture, where a small 
drop of dried blood is usually perceived. 

If the pustule is not broken, the pus which formed it dries, 
producing a conical, brown, greenish, or blackish scab. This 
scab tends to increase at its base ; for it covers an ulceration 
whose circumference itself tends to increase. In this increase 
of the ulceration under the scab, the epidermis of the areola 
which surrounds it is successively raised by suppuration, which, 
in turn, dries to form a new disk of scab; whilst a new areola 
is formed about the circumference; and this succession of phe- 
nomena is constantly going on. 

Tell me, without ceremony, my dear friend, whether I am 
sufficiently clear in this description; it is highly necessary that 
I should be well understood. 

The red circle (the areola) which borders the scab is usually 
tumefied, and encloses it in the same way as the ring of a watch 
enchases the crystal. But, as there is here a progressive ulcer- 
ation, as new pus is constantly produced, and as the circum- 
ference of the scab is always softer than its centre, this scab is 
not ordinarily very adherent. 

Sometimes the scab is very soon formed. At others the pus- 
tule persists in a purulent state for a period of greater or less 
duration. 

This pustule may not attain to a very large size. At first, 
it is often no larger than a lentil. At a later period, its extent 
may equal that of a five-cent piece; or even that of a piece 
four times as large: but it is not rare to see it acquire much 
greater dimensions. 

The pustule, then, exhibits those transitions which are so 
often observed in other forms of pustular disease, and which 
give it the aspect of rupia, either before, or subsequently to the 
formation of the scab. Moreover, as we occasionally observe 
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in rupia, the only difference we perceive among these pustules is 
that of size. 

If the pustule is broken on the second or the third day, in 
cases of rapid evolution, or later in ordinary cases; or, if the 
scab is detached, there is found underneath it, occupying the 
whole thickness of the skin, a perfectly rounded ulceration, with 
perpendicular edges {tailles d pic), as though it had been made 
with a punch. 

The borders of this ulceration, a little undermined, notched, 
and turned up, remain surrounded by the red areola which con- 
stitutes its margin; they are covered by a diphtheritic layer, a 
special adherent pyogenic membrane. 

The surface of the ulceration secretes an unhealthy pus, which 
is sero-sanious, often reddish, and loaded with organic detritus. 
This is the virulent inoculable pus. When this surface is cleansed, 
a diphtheritic layer is found, which is more marked than that 
observed at the edges. This layer, likewise formed of a special 
pyogenic membrane, is of a grayish color, of a lardaceous aspect, 
and which cannot be detached from its adhesion. 

Moreover, the bottom of the ulceration rests on a base more 
or less thickened, and more or less engorged, according to the 
course which the ulceration is about to take — a course de- 
termined especially by the soil in which the syphilitic seed has 
been sown. 

The ulceration which I have just described, and which has 
pursued an onward course, may be arrested, when it reaches the 
extent I have already indicated, for a period of greater or less 
dui'ation — one month, six weeks, and more; or, it may continue 
to increase, and acquire greater dimensions, thus presenting im- 
portant modifications. 

In the numerous inoculations which I have practised, the 
following sequence of phenomena has always occurred : In- 
cessant evolution from the time of the puncture ; the constant 
production of an ecthyma, with an ulcerated base, which, in turn, 
presents, in a marked manner, the typical characters of chan- 
cre ; ulceration with a progressive tendency, or obstinately re- 
maining stationary. 

You already see, my dear friend, how artificial inoculation 
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overturns all that has been habitually taught and believed for 
centuries ; how it strikes in the very breach the physiologism of 
Broussais; how also it reduces to its just value the more recent 
doctrine of 2^^^^ biological contagion. 

Can the theory of incubation be maintained, in view of the 
known effects of inoculation; in view of results which can be 
subjected to daily proof ? For, be it observed, it is not a unique, 
exceptional fact which I relate, but a mass of identical facts, 
which always give rise to the same phenomena. The proof of 
these facts is at all times available. 

The electric expansive mode of Bru is exploded. It is no 
longer possible to believe that the syphilitic virus penetrates the 
economy like a flash of lightning; that it is a shock given by 
the infecting to the infected individual. Chancre, the primitive 
ulcer, is no longer the result of a return stroke. 

No one who is not blind can admit, at the present day, that 
the virulent pus traverses our tissues, by a solution of continu- 
ity or otherwise, to infect first the entire economy; that it 
broods at a distance ; and that it afterwards retraces its steps to 
be hatched in the nest where it was at first deposited. 

The syphilitic virus is a specific seed, and grows where it is 
sown. It is a specific ferment, and the parts which it immedi- 
ately touches are the first that enter into fermentation. All 
this takes place with greater or less rapidity, as we have already 
stated, and depends on the nature and aptitudes of the soil: but 
the point at which it takes place is, at first, very circumscribed; 
and this limited sphere we shall henceforward, perhaps, succeed 
in still further limiting. 

The non-existence of a period of incubation is not yet an 
accepted, though a very evident fact. Prejudice has acquired 
so much age as to have the force of law; and it is now a diffi- 
cult task to overcome it. 

Those, however, who believe in incubation, and who think it 
an essential element in the virulence of syphilis, have, by way 
of objection, said to me: — 

If you obtain direct and instantaneous effects by artificial in- 
oculation; if you have observed merely a local evolution; if 
you have perceived nothing which betrays a general participa- 
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tion of the organism in the syphilitic affection, it is because you 
operate upon an already infected organism; it is because you 
inoculate patients who have been already inoculated. 

This objection, my dear friend, comes, you see, within the 
famous theory of the virulent bottles. I have already refuted 
it; I told you what must be thought of it when viewed in rela- 
tion to wounds, cuts, and operations made upon those affected 
with syphilis. I cannot be forever returning to it. Permit me 
to refer you to what I have already said on this subject. But I 
have another reply to make to this objection, independent of 
that which is based on experiments practised upon patients them- 
selves. I will reply to it by adducing cases of inoculation of 
healthy individuals with matter taken from those who have been 
diseased, and I shall especially invoke the recent inoculations 
made upon man as well as the monkey. Now, in these cases, 
the results of inoculation have proved to be identical with those 
which I have just described to you; namely, immediate action, 
uninterrupted evolution, and the production of the ecthymatous 
pustule. 

But, does artificial inoculation always give place to this con- 
secutive series of phenomena ? Are there not cases in which 
some time elapses between the period of inoculation and that at 
which the symptoms begin to manifest themselves — some inter- 
val corresponding to that observed in inoculation with the 
vaccine virus? In ordinary contagion, does not a tolerably 
long time seem to elapse between the inception of the disease, 
and the manifestation of its effects ? 

Undoubtedly, and such cases may have justified the inference 
that, in some respects, the theory of incubation is a legitimate 
one. But, when we take the trouble to examine these facts with 
attention, we find that they have not been carefully appreciated. 
It is my present intention to attempt to reduce them to their 
just value, and to bring them under recognized laws. 

I have already stated that I have never observed similar cases 
in my numerous public experiments. This result evidently de- 
pends on the uniformity of my method of experimentation. 
My honorable colleague, M. Puche, who has experimented no 
less, if not more, than myself, has only once or twice seen acci- 
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dents manifest themselves after the second or third day from 
the puncture. Every one who has studied the inoculation of 
syphilis knows that, when it does not immediately succeed, it is 
because it is negative. 

Nevertheless, we can conceive that a superficial puncture, in 
which the virulent pus is deposited on scarcely denuded sur- 
faces, may require a somewhat longer period to produce its 
eflfects. The first puncture made by M. Robert de Welz was 
very superficial, and it failed to produce its effect after the first 
day; so that, in this case, there was something which might be 
said to resemble incubation. But the second puncture, which I 
made myself, followed the regular course. "What does that 
prove?" may be asked by those who support the doctrine of 
the influence of the general state. "The first puncture had a 
slow development, because the organism was not sufiiciently im- 
pregnated. The effects of the second puncture were, on the 
contrary, rapid, because the virus had then invaded the whole 
economy." "This is all very fine," I will reply; "but here is a 
circumstance which slightly mars this beautiful theory. M. de 
Welz made a third puncture, which, too superficial like the first, 
gave the usual result." 

This, my dear friend, is the explanation of the incubation. 
Without the assistance of this key, we understand how, in 
cases of ordinary contagion, virulent pus, applied to more or 
less denuded surfaces, soon gives rise to a more or less rapid 
morbid action. We know, by daily observation, confirmed irre- 
fragably by the recent experiments of M. Cullerier, that viru- 
lent pus may remain in contact with healthy surfaces without 
producing any alteration in them, or without undergoing alter- 
ation itself; but we also know that surfaces constantly bathed 
with virulent, acrid, and irritating pus, which excoriates before 
it acquires a specific character, finally become eroded ; and thus 
the pus itself produces those conditions required for successful 
inoculation. In this sort of vesication, a period of greater 
or less duration must elapse before those specific effects, which 
simulate incubation, appear. 

For example, virulent pus is inclosed in a fold of the vulva, 
of the vagina, of the prepuce, or in the interior of a foUicle; 
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it is only after the pus has been thus deposited, for a longer or 
shorter period, that, passing through the successive stages 'which 
I have just indicated, it acquires the power to inoculate. In all 
this, we observe no specific eJBFect, but a physical and material 
fact, which visual observation daily demonstrates to those who 
are competent to discern. How many patients are there who, 
at first thought to be affected only with a balano-posthitis, 
finally exhibit symptoms of chancre! If to this circumstance, 
you add the negligence of patients; their well-known lack of 
observation relative to matters which concern themselves — in con- 
sequence of which they are prone to regard as the period of 
incubation the time which simply elapses between exposure to 
the cause of infection, and its apparent manifestation — you will 
find, my dear friend, with respect both to chancre and blennor- 
rhagia, the explanation of those pretended incubations whose 
duration is of so elastic a nature as to vary between a few 
hours and several weeks, or even months. 

You see that I am entering deeper and deeper into these im- 
portant syphilographic questions. In my next letter, I shall 
treat of the difierent forms which chancre may assume. 

May your favor, my dear friend, and that of your honored 
readers, still accompany me. This is my most valued en- 
couragement. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XVIII. 

My dear Friend : I have related the history of positive in- 
oculations in my last letter. When the inoculation fails, the 
punctured part is sometimes slightly irritated ; but this irrita- 
tion soon subsides. 

Nevertheless, without seeking to deprive inoculation of any 
element of exactness which it may possess, it is necessary to re- 
cognize, with respect to syphilis, as well as vaccinia and variola, 
the existence of false pustules. If the examination of the case 
be slight, their existence may lead to error. My learned col- 
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league, M. Puche, with honorable candor, acknowledges that he 
was deceived by these false pustules^ when he formerly practised 
inoculations with the muco-pus of balano- posthitis. Conse- 
quently, he now accords less value than formerly to the observ- 
ations contained in the memoir which he published on this 
subject. These observations he has studied with greater care, 
and for him they have changed their signification. You ought 
to understand, my dear friend, that I would not commit so 
great an impropriety as to speak thus without the formal author- 
ization of M. Puche himself. My critics, then, who created so 
much commotion about inoculation with the muco-pus of non- 
ulcerous balano-posthitis ; who used this supposed fact as a 
weapon against my doctrines; and sought to prove from it that 
chancre did not alone furnish inoculable pus, and that the blen- 
norrhagia which inoculated might not be ulcerous, can no longer 
make use of this argument apart from the above verification, 
which its author deems indispensable. 

These false pustules acquire but little development. They 
are most frequently only simple bullae, beneath which there is 
perceived a superficial vesication of the skin. Here we do not 
observe that complete boring of the derma, like that made by a 
punch, which we find in true inoculation. In some rare cases, 
a more serious inflammation may supervene, and produce some- 
thing analogous to furuncle; but even in these cases, its pro- 
gress is always very rapid, and its duration ephemeral, from 
three to five or six days at the most. Not only so, but its cure 
is effected without treatment. 

Be this as it may, I have stated and I still state that, when 
the inoculation succeeds, the chancre always commences by a 
pustule. This fact is incontestable. This pustule can be re- 
produced at will. 

Those syphilographists who have associated with primitive 
accidents so many phenomena which do not belong to them, 
would have done well had they also placed among them this 
ecthyma, which is developed under the circumstances I have 
just indicated. 

It is true that our learned confrere, M. Cazenave, says that 
ecthyma may sometimes be primitive. In his Treatise on SypU- 
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lis, he even cites a very fine example of primitive ecthyma of 
the lip, the direct and immediate consequence of a contagion. 
But what M. Cazenave says of this case, so common in my ex- 
perience, proves that neither Biett nor himself knew the true 
nature of this accident. Read the treatise of M. Cazenave, 
and you will be convinced that he does not consider the ecthyma, 
in the case referred to, as merely a stage of chancrous disease. 
According to him, the ecthyma which he calls primitive is 
always a syphilide — that is to say, the product of a constitu- 
tional infection; in a word, what I call a secondary symptom. 

But M. Cazenave endeavors to establish the fact that ecthy- 
ma is always the result of a previous general infection, although 
this is the only accident by which syphilis commences. He con- 
founds chancre — the true primitive, contagious, and inoculahle 
ecthyma — at its ecthymatous starting-point, with the secondary, 
constitutional ecthyma. 

After having stated so truly that this accident might be the 
first and only result of the contagion, which, "aside from the 
influence of the virus, requires particular conditions for its 
development" — conditions which necessitate the inoculation 
of primitive accidents; M. Cazenave — wishing, I say, against his 
own reason, to bring ecthyma among the syphilides — gives, as 
examples of primitive pustular syphilides, two observations in 
which this accident was perfectly secondary, and regularly pre- 
ceded by a primitive accident of the finger. 

This error is very common among persons who are unac- 
quainted with all the varieties of chancre. Was not this error 
committed by one of our unfortunate confreres, to whom M. 
Cazenave alludes? Was he not supposed to experience a constitu- 
tional infection d'embUe, and to present an example of primitive 
pustular eruption? — and yet our unfortunate confrere had had 
a chancre on one of the fingers of his right hand, which was 
followed by a sub-epitrochlean adenitis. To this adenitis su- 
pervened, in regular order, secondary accidents. All this I 
verified myself; and my verification was confirmed by my 
learned friend, M. Nelaton. It is true that a person who has 
not an extensive acquaintance with venereal diseases, although 
he has written much in relation to them^ and was cognizant of 
10 
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the ulceration upon the finger, pretended that it was only an 
anatomical tubercle "which had given passage to the virus, with- 
out being itself inoculated. I am very much afraid that the 
brain of this person may have given passage to this fine story 
•without being itself inoculated, in the transit, with a little sem- 
blance of truth and common sense. 

I have not yet finished my remarks on primitive ecthyma. 
You, who read everything, sometimes from duty, often from 
taste, and always with profit to those who in their turn read 
3'our productions, must have been surprised to see in a Mamial 
of syphilitic diseases, the author of which, as well as the work 
itself, we hold in great esteem, that the possibility of the pro- 
duction of a pustule by artificial inoculation, but not otherwise, 
was even admitted. In fact, M. Gibert resolutely denies that 
chancre, not artificially inoculated, can commence by a pustule. 
He asserts that this has been considered a stage of chancrous 
disease, through an error in diagnosis. I think that you already 
see on which side lies the error. I will say to M. Gibert: "If 
you admit that a pustule may be produced with the point of a 
lancet, confess that no great effort of the imagination is needed 
to find in the processes of ordinary contagion something which 
may act in the same manner — a nail, a hair, for example — with- 
out taking into consideration other circumstances, of which, as 
a syphilopathist, you must receive the lascivious and disgrace- 
ful confessions." 

See, my dear friend, how many observers in high station are 
yet subject to error! Assuredly M. Cazenave and M. Gibert 
know as well as myself what an ecthyma is; and yet how does 
it happen that both always obstinately refer it to a state of 
general infection, and deny it to be a product of chancre? 
Because theory too often throws a deceptive gauze between the 
observer and that which he observes; because it is not sufficient, 
as another observer has just told us, to pass ten years in a ve- 
nereal hospital, in order to see aright what transpires there, in- 
asmuch as there are eyes which, alas ! always gaze, but never see. 

I ask your pardon, my dear friend, for my lengthened re- 
marks on the pustular form of chancre. I have detained you 
on this subject, because, in my opinion, the time has at length 
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arrived when it becomes a duty to turn aside from that parrot- 
age which always assigns the same characters to the primitive 
accident, as though the forms of this accident were immutable 
and eternal. Nothing is more false and more contrary to daily 
observation than this doctrine. The primitive accident, in fact, 
presents numerous varieties, as well at its commencement as 
during its progress. Permit me to mention here the result of 
my observation and experience. 

In ordinary cases, chancre begins by a superficial or more or less 
deep ulceration. It does not always destroy the entire mucous 
membrane, or the skin. Thus, on the semi-mucous membrane 
of the glans and prepuce, it may be so superficial as to give rise 
to a belief in an ulcerating balano-posthitis, and to justify cer- 
tain successful attempts at inoculation. 

The ulcer d'emblee* is produced when the virulent pus has 
been deposited either upon a surface recently denuded, or upon 
a bleeding wound ; or, what is more rarely the case, upon a 
wound in suppuration. 

Chancre is sometimes observed to commence in the form of 
an abscess ; and this fact has been denied by persons who are in 
the habit of denying everything. Thus, leech-bites, which have 
been inoculated, often present, it is true, an ecthymatous form ; 
but it happens that, in this case, the virulent pus inoculates the 
bottom, and not the edges of the wound. These edges may 
then reunite, and inclose the virus. At the bottom, a small 
virulent abscess of the subcutaneous cellular tissue is devel- 
oped, which, when opened, exhibits a chancrous surface. The 
fistulse of virulent pus in the subcutaneous or sub-mucous cel- 
lular tissues give rise to the same phenomenon. 

These results I have obtained in my ordinary practice at the 
venereal hospital. I know well that, from this simple theory 
of abscess, an argument has been drawn in favor of the exist- 



* The literal meaning of the expression d'emblee is, at first, or from the first. 
This explanation is made to prevent confusion in the minds of those read- 
ers who may not be acquainted with the French language, and who might 
consequently be led into error in consequence of having met with the expres- 
sions bubo d'emblee and syphilis d'emblee, the existence of both of which is so 
ably controverted by M. Ricord. — Trans. 
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ence of the bubo d'emblSe, a fact which I do not admit, and 
■which contradicts the truth of my doctrine. But I will here- 
after return to these buboes d'emblee, and in such a way, I 
trust, as to satisfy my opponents. 

Whatever may be the fact in regard to the different varieties 
of chancre at its earliest stage, it is clear that these varieties 
have no influence on the ulterior form which these ulcerations 
rrill assume. 

This point is one of much importance, and has some bearing 
on the question concerning the unity or plurality of the syphili- 
tic virus; a question sufficiently obscure in itself, but rendered 
more so by the vagueness and want of precision indicated in 
the statement of the facts which are assumed to elucidate it. 
The following is the result of my experience on the subject: — 

When the experiment is made on the patient himself, the be- 
ginning of the chancre being always the same, the ulceration 
which follows the inoculation assumes the same form, and 
presents the same varieties, as the accident which primarily 
furnished the inoculable pus. Thus, if the pus has been taken 
from a phagedaenic chancre, the ulceration will assume the pha- 
gedsenic character ; if from an indurated chancre, the ulcera- 
tion will become indurated, &c. Such has been the result of 
my experience. But has this result been the same with respect 
to healthy individuals inoculated with pus taken from diseased 
persons ? We cannot tell, for in inoculations thus made by 
other experimenters, no notice was taken either of the form of 
the accident from which the pus was taken, or of the form of 
the accident which they succeeded in producing. The observa 
tions of these experimenters have been accompanied by no 
detailed description ; so that, in fact, they are of but little 
assistance in the elucidation of the question. 

Common observation shows us that one form of disease in 
one individual can produce a different form in another. But, as 
we are never perfectly sure of the source whence the infection 
has been derived, the result may be liable to doubt. It may be 
supposed that the individual who exhibits the different forms of 
disease thus described may have contracted the infection from 
another party than the one whom he accused. The results of 
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the experiments whicli have just been made on healthy individu- 
als are so well balanced that nothing favorable or adverse to 
the question can be considered as settled. In the case of M. 
de Welz, the pus was furnished by a non-indurated chancre; 
the result was a non-indurated chancre, which may have de- 
pended on a want of aptitude in the experimenter. In the ex- 
periment made on the interne of the Hopital du Midi, the 
chancre was indurated; and yet the pus with which the patient 
was inoculated must have been derived from a primitive and 
non-indurated ulcer, attributable to an anterior constitutional 
syphilis under which he was suffering. 

You see, my dear friend, that this question concerning the 
plurality of viruses, so clearly laid down by some English phy- 
sicians, is yet far from being solved. Up to the present time, 
we are justified in denying the existence of more than one virus. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as chancres always commence in the same 
way, it appears much more rational to admit that they depend 
on an identical cause, the ulterior effects of which are deter- 
mined by certain conditions appertaining to the individual in 
whom they manifest themselves. 

In fact, the numerous varieties which the primitive ulcer pre- 
sents at the period of progress, and which are manifested with 
more or less rapidity, may be thus recapitulated: — 

Simple chancres; 

Inflammatory chancres, with an evident tendency to gan- 
grene; 

PhagedjBnic chancres; 

Indurated chancres. 

These varieties appear to depend upon secondary causes, and 
are not due to the specific cause. I am not attempting to make 
a complete work; I am not writing a book on special pathology, 
and consequently cannot enter into ample details. But, in 
order to strengthen my proposition, allow me to mention some 
of the adjuvant causes which impart to chancre a specific physi- 
ognomy, and influence the degree of its progress. 

For example, observation demonstrates the effects which re- 
sult from the abuse of alcoholic drinks, especially in warm 
weather. Under the influence of alcohol, the most simple chan- 
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cres rapidly become inflammatory; and inflammation in certain 
regions, as the genital organs, where the cellular tissue easily be- 
comes cedematous, soon gives rise to gangrene. The action of alco- 
hol, in these cases, of which the English people have afforded us 
such fine examples, is so marked that the resulting ulcer may 
be called seno-pTiagedsenic. 

Of the other varieties of phagedaenic chancre — such as the 
pultaceous, the diphtheritic, the serpiginous, &c. — the cause 
may often be found in certain hygienic conditions: as unhealthy 
dwellings, bad nourishment, and uncleanliness; in the abuse of 
rancid mercurial ointment in dressing; in the peculiar diathesis 
of the patient, as where he is affected with tubercles, scrofula, 
and scurvy; and frequently in the various circumstances which 
favor the production of hospital gangrene. To the influence of 
these must be added, as we shall hereafter see, that of an ante- 
rior syphilitic diathesis. 

At all events, the conditions which it is of most importance 
to recognize, inasmuch as these alone almost constitute the pox, 
are those which are essential to the induration of chancre. 

But, as indurated cliancre constitutes one of the most import- 
ant elements of the doctrine which it is the purpose of these 
letters to maintain and defend, you will allow me to make it the 
subject of my next letter. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XIX. 



My dear Friend : If I have been well understood in my last 
letter, you have seen that I admitted the unity of the syphilitic 
virus, although the fact has not yet been incontestably demon- 
strated; that I did not, like some syphilographists, seek the ex- 
planation of its varied effects in its greater or less activity, or 
in its different degrees of acrimony. These effects, on the con- 
trary, I attributed to certain conditions in the individual sub- 
jected to its action; so that, in spite of several cases of Bell, 
and of analogous cases still occasionally met with in practice, 
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in which there is only a simple coincidence, we can draw no in- 
ference from the form and gravity of the primitive accident of 
an individual, as to the form and gravity of the disease of the 
person by whom it was communicated. Finally, we can no 
longer say, as we formerly said, to a patient: "If your disease 
is of a grave form, it is because the person who communicated 
it to you was seriously affected ;" inasmuch as the contrary is 
very often observed. 

This law with respect to the unity of the virus being laid 
down, I am about to occupy your attention, as I promised in 
my last letter, with the most important variety of chancre — 
namely, indurated chancre. 

The induration of chancre — a condition which certain primi- 
tive ulcers assume — was not unknown to writers of former times. 
Some authors even pretend that traces of the doctrine may be 
found in Galen — a circumstance which does not astonish me 
the least in the world, inasmuch as I believe in the antiquity of 
the pox. It is certain that, after the great epidemic of the 
fifteenth century, some of the first syphilographists of the 
times described this remarkable symptom. This fact did not 
escape the attention especially of Jean de Vigo, who has other 
titles to our esteem than that based on the invention of his 
famous plaster. 

Nevertheless, you know that to Hunter is awarded the honor 
of having first described indurated chancre. This symptom 
has even received the name of the great physiologist. The 
Hunterian chancre, in fact, is nothing else than indurated chan- 
cre. And yet Hunter scarcely touches on this subject. You 
remember what he says in relation to it: "Chancre has usu- 
ally a thickened base; and although the common inflammation 
extends much beyond it, still the specific inflammation is limited 
to this base." But, as you see. Hunter does not make this thick- 
ened base a constant condition ; and he was right, for the great- 
est number of primitive ulcers do not present this peculiarity. 
Nor does he make it the condition of the constitutional in- 
fection — an important and inexplicable omission in a man of 
Hunter's sagacity, instinct, and divination. 

The syphilographists who came after him — even Bell, with 
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his illustrations of a split j9ca— did not appreciate the whole 
A'alue of the induration. 

Since the time of Bell, most syphilographists have paid no 
attention to this symptom. M. Lagneau, in his treatise, ap- 
pears to attach no importance to it. But I must do M. Lag- 
neau the justice to state that, with Bell and others, he recog- 
nized the fact that chancre might have a pustular period. But, 
aside from this circumstance, you will be struck, like myself, 
with the confusion which pervades his description of the chan- 
cres which he calls primitive, and those which he calls second- 
ary. In no respect can he be said to have correct views relative 
to the induration of chancre. 

M. Cazenave, "whose work is all alike, and who cannot be 
considered in earnest" — expressions of courtesy which he has 
but recently used in regard to myself, and which I return him 
that I may keep nothing which belongs to him — has a method 
of appreciating primitive accidents which is truly incredible. 
Does he acknowledge the existence of any other primitive acci- 
dent than the infecting act? According to him, in fact, other 
accidents must be either primitive secondary or secondary pri- 
mitive. Escape from this dilemma, if you can, notwithstanding 
all the wit with which you daily regale us. At all events, the 
induration of chancre — the capital phenomenon in the disease — 
does not appear to exist on the other side of the river, as Lis- 
franc observed. 

And yet, who can now misconceive the importance of this 
phenomenon? In view of all that I have done to elucidate this 
subject; in view of the judicious observations of the learned 
Professor Thiry, of Brussels — of those of my pupil and friend, 
M. Diday, of Lyons— of those of M. Marchal (de Calvi)— of 
those of my learned friend and too kind partisan, M. Venot, of 
Bordeaux — of those of MM. Acton and Mdric, of London — of 
those of my learned colleagues, MM. Puche and Cullerier; and, 
finally, in view of the observations of my hospital patients 
themselves, whose education is such as to leave few chances for 
inattentive physicians to commit error, I am justified in con- 
cluding that they who do not recognize the value of this phe- 
nomenon have eyes which do not see. 
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Therefore, as this induration, which may line as well as sur- 
round chancres, merits the utmost attention of the practitioner, 
allow me to study it carefully. 

All chancres do not become indurated ; at present, only a 
small number of them become so; and, if my doctrines are true, 
this number will constantly diminish. 

But what is the specific condition, ulterior to the insertion of 
the virus, which causes the chancre to indurate? 

This is one of the most interesting problems which the study 
of syphilis can present; and it is also one which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to solve. Nevertheless, I believe I have found 
one of the unknown quantities. 

When we interrogate the age of the patient relative to the 
cause of the induration, we receive no reply. 

The sex, the temperament, the hygienic habits of the patient, 
are interrogated with no better result. 

Anterior or concomitant diseases, under which the patient has 
suffered, do not enlighten us any more than the specific medica- 
tion to which he has been subjected. 

Thus far, then, we have been forced to content ourselves with 
the common explanation, which, you know, refers everything to 
aptitudes and idiosyncrasies. 

In fact, it is found that the first chancre developed in certain 
individuals does not become indurated, while a second one does; 
and that those which may be contracted subsequently do not in- 
durate. 

What, now, is the cause of this mysterious phenomenon? 

One reason for this difierence, which has thus far escaped 
notice, we shall seek in the general and constant laws of viru- 
lent diseases ; in the striking analogies which exist between vari- 
ola, vaccinia, and the pox. 

We are now in the true path. 

Vaccination, for example, may fail for the first time; this fail- 
ure will be due to some want of aptitude of which we are igno- 
rant ; but, if it succeeds, the unsuccessfulness of subsequent 
vaccinations is explained. The effect of the diathesis produced 
by the first vaccination is not yet worn out ; and a certain 
period, which modern observation is tending to determine with 
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accuracy, must elapse before the organism again acquires apti- 
tude for a vacoinal impregnation. 

Very well ! We have thus arrived at a capital fact in syphi- 
logeny; a fact which long experience has demonstrated — a fact 
which has been also observed by two persons, whom it is always 
a pleasure to cite, MM. Puche and Diday. The fact is this :— 

As a getieral rule, A patient who has once had an indu- 
rated CHANCRE WILL NEVER HAVE ANOTHER. 

With respect to vaccinia and variola, it is probable that this 
law must present exceptions ; I will add that it is even desirable 
that these exceptions should exist, inasmuch as they show that 
the syphilitic diathesis may be destroyed. 

But, one thing is very certain; these exceptions are far more 
rare with respect to syphilis, for MM. Puche, Diday, and my- 
self are still in search of indisputable proofs of their existence. 

This circumstance is due, my dear friend, to the fact that, 
when there is indurated chancre, there is of necessity constitu- 
tional pox. 

With the induration, the syphilitic disposition, as Hunter 
called it, is acquired; the syphilitic temperament, as I have 
elsewhere stated, becomes established ; and, finally, a specific dia- 
thesis, which gives rise to ulterior manifestations, is developed. 

Neither the disposition, the temperament, nor the diathesis 
can double or triple itself any more than the analogous dis- 
position in vaccinia can thus double or triple itself. 

The indurated chancre is to the pox what the true variolic 
pustule is to the variola; what the true vaccinal pustule is to 
the vaccinia. 

The non-indurated chancre is the pseudo-pustule ; it is a 
false vaccinia. 

Here you have, my dear friend, an admirable laAv; a law 
which brings the pox under the general laws of virulent affec- 
tions; a law which guides us in the study of syphilis, as the 
variolic and vaccinal inoculations guide us in the study of vari- 
ola; a law which satisfies the mind, and gives it a sure rest- 
ing-place after a painful and tedious voyage amid deceptive 
hypotheses and contradictory theories; a law which arithmetic — 
the first rule of which was so much outraged by one of your 
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former correspondents— will serve to establish, if, to obtain the 
real sum, similar values be added together. 

But I am not charged, at present, with the special education 
of your honored correspondent, the provincial student; with the 
duty of teaching him to distinguish the difference which exists 
between a diathesis and the manifestations of this diathesis ; 
between the diathesis, properly so called, and the resulting ca- 
chexia; to all of which matters I shall undoubtedly have occasion 
to return, and with respect to which I am very much afraid the 
mind of this poor student is in much trouble. 

For the present, let him be aware — he will excuse this magis- 
terial style of speaking — that the diathesis acquired by the in- 
fected patient prevents the induration of another chancre which 
he may contract; and that this immunity from a new general 
infection must also be hereditarily transmitted. By means of 
this fact we are able to understand the remark which was made 
but a little while ago: This transmitted disposition may well 
have an influence in the diminution of indurated chancres, and 
therefore on the diminution of constitutional poxes. Variola 
and vaccinia also present in this respect a curious field for study. 
This idea, which originated in my school, has been carefully 
studied in a remarkable thesis maintained by a distinguished 
pupil of Val-de-Gr4ce, whose name I cannot just now call to 
mind. 

Therefore, the non-induration of chancres contracted at differ- 
ent periods, subsequent to the development of an indurated 
chancre, is a proof, which can easily be verified by statistics, of 
the unicite — a neologism for the introduction of which I am not 
to blame — of the syphilitic diathesis ; a fact implicitly admitted 
by Hunter, when he said that the formation of the syphilitic 
disposition could be prevented, but that this diathesis could not 
be destroyed when once established; a fact which M. Cazenave 
did not suspect he had proclaimed in accordance with our views 
when he wrote, in his Treatise on SypJiilis, "We are not aAvare 
that the syphilitic temperament has ever been destroyed." M. 
Cazenave would certainly not admit, as a sound principle in 
physiology, the assertion that there exists a double sanguine, 
and a double bilious temperament, any more than he would ad- 
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mit the assumption of the existence of a double glanders, a 
double variola, and a triple hydrophobia, to be a sound principle 
in pathology. The non bis in idem is thus, so to speak, a patho- 
logical law; I trust I shall be able thoroughly to elucidate this 
question, in all its bearings, while studying the evolution of con- 
stitutional accidents. 

These points of doctrine relative to the etiology of the indu- 
ration being thus established, let us now study this phenomenon 
with respect to the period of its appearance, and with respect 
to its seat, its peculiar symptoms, its nature, and its progress, 
that we may finally arrive at a true exposition of its conse- 
quences. 

This important question will be the subject of my next letter. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XX. 



My dear Friend : I propose to entertain you with a still 
further description of indurated chancre. The subject is some- 
what uninteresting, though of much importance ; and I need all 
of your kind attention while I attempt to elucidate it. 

This important variety of the primitive ulcer is regularly 
rounded, in proportion as it is seated upon homogeneous tissues. 
Its edges are scarcely ever deeolles. They are not always per- 
pendicular (tallies a pic). A little prominent, they are contin- 
uous with the bottom, which is hollowed, as it were, in the form 
of a cup. The surface of the ulceration, which is grayish and 
lardaceous, is sometimes irised. Its centre is of a somewhat 
deep brownish color, which has given rise to the designation of 
partridge's e^e, sometimes applied to it. 

But at what period does the induration, which constitutes the 
principal character of this variety of chancre commence? What 
time elapses between the act which effects the contagion, and its 
first manifestation ? 

The solution of this question is highly important, inasmuch 
as, from the moment the induration takes place, the disease 
ceases to be merely local. 
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1 have sought to determine this period; but this is not always 
an easy matter. Patients seldom present themselves until a 
long time after contagion has been contracted; and not aware 
of the importance of the pathological state in question, they 
have failed to notice its commencement. 

In the majority of cases, this want of attention on the part 
of patients is explained by the fact that indurated chancre is 
essentially indolent; that it is of slow progress; that it suppu- 
rates little; that it is not perceived until some time has elapsed; 
and that frequently the induration escapes notice. You are 
aware that I have already cited examples of this fact. I men- 
tion it again in order that you may recall it to the minds of 
those who are firm believers in the miracle of constitutional 
poxes d'emhlees. 

We are not always sure of the date of the coition or contact 
to which the chancre itself is to be referred; consequently, it 
is very diiEcult to ascertain when the induration actually com- 
menced. 

HoAvever, in cases where it is possible to arrive at a true 
knowledge of the state of affairs, it is not before the third day 
that the induration manifests itself. In all cases, it becomes 
manifest in the course of the first or second week. It would 
even seem certain — unless more precise observations should 
prove the contrary — that, if a chancre exists for more than 
three weeks without becoming indurated, it will not indurate 
at all. Induration is a precocious phenomenon. Certain con- 
ditions may so deceive us as to induce belief in subsequent indu- 
rations. Let us examine these conditions. 

The specific induration is not always easily recognized. After 
ordinary contagion as well as after artificial inoculation, the in- 
fected part frequently becomes the seat of an inflammation — 
that which Hunter called common inflammation — which, for a 
given period, incloses and masks the specific induration; so that 
it is only in proportion to the degree in which the simple oede- 
matous, sub-phlegmonous, or frankly inflammatory engorgement 
is absorbed, that the specific induration is well described, and is 
found exhumed, as it were, from the inflammatory atmosphere 
by which it was surrounded. Thus far, the engorgement, 
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•whether oedematous or inflammatory, has been so prominent an 
indication that the specific induration is only thought to com- 
mence from the moment it begins to be appreciated; and some 
persons have been thus led to believe in tardy indurations, in 
chancres which have not begun to indurate till three weeks, a 
month, and even a longer period after contagion. 

Certain local applications and cauterizations sometimes give 
rise to factitious indurations, which may be produced at different 
periods, and thus give rise to misconceptions. These factitious 
indurations may even be complicated with specific indurations, 
and render the latter unrecognizable. It is known that un- 
believers in a specific virus formerly stated that corrosive sub- 
limate will produce an ulcer similar to the Hunterian chancre. 
Similar! ay, they were right; but not an identical ulcer. In 
fact, with corrosive sublimate; with chromate of potassa; with 
liquid acetate of lead, so often employed in vulgar practice; 
with hot ashes from a pipe ; and sometimes simply with the 
nitrate of silver, accidents may be produced which so closely 
resemble indurated chancre, as to constantly deceive physicians 
who have not an extensive acquaintance with the disease. Such 
errors alone have induced the belief that indurated chancre is 
not invariably followed by constitutional accidents. 

There is another source of error from the influence of which 
several syphilographists — among others, M. Babington, the com- 
mentator of Hunter — have not escaped. Patients may preserve 
an induration which has resulted from a primary contagion, and 
subsequently contract a new chancre on the same spot. With- 
out a clear knowledge of the history of the patient, it might be 
supposed that the previous induration was the starting-point of 
the latter chancre, and was the first symptom of the contagion. 
This is a great error; in all cases, the induration consecutively 
follows the ulceration. 

Such cases as these — in which no account has been taken of 
an induration resulting from an anterior contagion — have in- 
duced the belief that the new chancre contracted by the patient, 
occupying the same spot as the prior induration, becomes, in 
turn, itself indurated; an error which might occasion the admis- 
sion of more exceptions to the law of unicite than really exist. 
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You know that several syphilographists assume that all prim- 
itive accidents may be followed by secondary accidents; and 
that, if this remark applies to any accident in particular, it 
applies to blennorrhagia. Very well! these syphilographists 
admit, with stronger reason, that non-indurated, as well as in- 
durated chancres, may be followed by constitutional accidents. 
It is, therefore, very important to ascertain how far this suppo- 
sition is true. You have already seen that common inflammation 
can so mask the specific induration as to induce the belief that 
another form of chancre exists. It also happens, though more 
rarely, that the ulceration, after having been indurated, becomes 
phagedsenic. Therefore, if one has not seen the commencement 
of the disease, he may still be deceived, and believe in the pos- 
sibility of constitutional accidents succeeding non-indurated 
phagedsenic chancre. 

On the other hand, the induration, without losing its immense 
value as a symptom, is not alwaj's well formed; it does not, in 
all cases, attain the same development. Sometimes it is super- 
ficial. In order to discover it in the thickness of the skin or 
mucous membrane, it is necessary to clearly understand its na- 
ture. Sometimes it imparts to the touch only the sensation de- 
rived from feeling a fold of parchment; I call this form, at the 
Sopital du Midi, the parchment induration. Indurated chan- 
cres, then, are frequently taken for simple excoriations, and for 
simple balano-posthites, when they do not wholly escape atten- 
tion; for they are on a level with the healthy parts, and some- 
times even slightly prominent. 

The induration ordinarily invades the whole base of the ulcer- 
ation ; but in some rare cases, it only affects the edges, in which 
case it is annular. For this form of indurated chancre we might 
apply the designation of primitive annular syphilis. 

When no complication exists, the induration is suddenly cir- 
cumscribed by the healthy tissues; it is much more extensive 
than the ulceration of which it forms the base. It is composed 
of a hard, somewhat cartilaginous, resisting, elastic, indolent, 
perfectly rounded nodule, which raises the ulceration above the 
level of the surrounding healthy parts, and thus constitutes a 
variety of uleus elevatum. 
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The induration is sometimes presented under the form of a 
more or less prominent crest, -when the plastic infiltration which 
constitutes it is not formed of homogeneous tissues, and when it 
meets resistance at some points, as at the reflection of the pre- 
puce to the groove at the base of the glans, at which situation, 
indeed, the best characterized indurations are found. 

If the skin or mucous membrane which covers an induration 
be compressed, these tissues become pale, presenting to our view 
something analogous to what we perceive when, turning over the 
eyelid, we compress the conjunctiva upon the tarsal cartilage. 

The induration is usually produced in a slow and gradual 
manner. Sometimes it increases by saccades; in some cases, 
it remains for a long time but slightly perceptible, then subse- 
quently assumes considerable development. The tissues often 
become extensively indurated. I have seen the entire length of 
the base of the glans undergo a cartilaginous transformation 
which might have given rise to the belief in its cancerous de- 
generation. One of the most curious cases of this kind was 
sent me by Professor Andral. 

The induration, after having diminished or even disappeared, 
is very liable to return. It is not rare, then, to see it acquire 
dimensions more considerable than it at first assumed. 

The duration of the induration is unlimited. In those cases 
in which it is superficial, in which it resembles parchment, I have 
seen resolution take place so completely as to leave no traces of 
its existence within a less period than a month. At other times, 
on the contrary, it persists for months, and even years. Where 
it is developed on the groove at the base of the glans, at which 
point, as I have said, the most marked cases occur, its duration 
is greater than at any other spot. It may quickly disappear 
from the glans, from the neck of the uterus, and from the vulvar 
ring, where it is but slightly marked, and difiicult to detect. At 
the urethra, especially in women, and at the vagina and the anus, 
its existence is quite ephemeral. Much attention is required to 
prevent mistakes. On the tongue, and particularly on the lips, 
it remains a tolerably long time. When the induration begins to 
disappear, the ulceration has, in all cases, been healed for some 
time. 
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When resolution takes place, the induration undergoes modi- 
fications. It loses its resistance and elasticity. It becomes, as 
it were, gelatiniform ; and a wrinkled spot, of a coppery brown 
tint, finally occupies its place. 

The indurated chancre, which is less often multiple than the 
other varieties — the specific ulcerating period of which is soon 
limited sua sponte, or by the aid of art — nevertheless assumes, 
at times, considerable dimensions. It extends itself, and exca- 
vates the neighboring tissues; so much so, indeed, that we might 
expect it to occasion great loss of substance; but when cicatri- 
zation is complete, frequently no traces of its existence will re- 
main, for it is the plastic exudation alone which serves as aliment 
for the phagedsenic influence, thus securing the surrounding tis- 
sues from the effects of the ulceration. A knowledge of this 
very common condition of indurated chancre is important, in 
view of the etiology of constitutional syphilis; for it is not the 
most numerous nor the deepest cicatrices which prove that the 
poisoning has taken place. 

Tlie specific induration of chancre is absolute proof that the 
constitutional infection has occurred. It is the intermediate 
state between the primitive and the secondary accident. In 
fact, the indurated is that variety of chancre which soonest 
loses the distinctive character of the primitive accident — to wit, 
the power of furnishing inoculable pus. But, if the induration 
of chancre demonstrates the existence of infection, and if the 
degree of its manifestation always bears a definite relation to 
the gravity of the accidents which are about to succeed ; if this 
induration can be considered — permit me to use the expression 
— as a syphilometer, it may also serve as an excellent guide in 
treatment; for this form of accident is the one which is com- 
monly most amenable to mercurial treatment. Nevertheless, 
there are cases in which the induration resists treatment. But 
in this case the induration is generally no longer specific, but 
proves to be an organized tissue, that is to say, an internodular 
tissue, which has succeeded it. In this way I was able to account 
for an induration presented by a patient who entered the hos- 
pital to be treated for caries of the frontal bone, which came on 
thirty years after the development of a chancre, at the base of 
11 
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the glans. This induration persisted under the form of a very 
marked nodule. In a great number of cases, it is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish between the internodular tissue and the 
specific induration. The thickness of the skin and mucous 
membranes, the subcutaneous and submucous cellular tissues, 
constitute the anatomical seat of the specific induration; but it 
would seem that it usually selects for its seat the lymphatic ca- 
pillaries. It is in those regions, in fact, where the lymphatic 
networks are most prominently exhibited, and where they are 
most abundant, that the induration is most completely formed, 
and acquires the greatest dimensions. This opinion receives 
still farther support from the manner in which the induration is 
propagated; that is to say, it is seen to follow the course of the 
lymphatic vessels, which are delineated in the form of cords, in 
proportion as they become more voluminous. 

As to the intimate nature and constitution of the induration, 
organic chemistry, which has furnished so many marvellous re- 
• suits, more perhaps than will bear careful investigation, has 
taught us nothing ; while the microscope, which generally 
promises more than it reveals, has thus far shown the specific 
induration to be only fibro-plastic tissue, which proportionably 
quite abundant, does not differ from that met with in non-specific 
conditions. Such, up to the present time, is the result of the 
researches undertaken by one of my highly distinguished dis- 
ciples, M. Acton, of England, and of those subsequently prose- 
cuted in Paris by MM. Robin and Marchal (de Calvi). The 
same results have been obtained by our learned and industrious 
micrographist, Dr. Lebert, to whom we owe the production of 
so many fine works. 

Such, my dear friend, are the results of my researches and 
observations on indurated chancre. I present them to you here 
simply as indications ; for, as I have often been obliged to re- 
peat, I am not writing at present a didactic treatise on syphi- 
lis. I am only calling your attention to the principal points of 
my doctrine, on account of the objections still made to it, and 
which are addressed more or less directly to myself. Ampler 
developments form the subject of my oral instruction, and es- 
pecially of an extensive work which I am preparing, and of 
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"which these Letters, to tell the truth, are merely the summary. 
I am here presenting the general principles, the essential points 
of doctrine embodied in the latter work, indicating the principal 
grounds on which they rest; and the present Letters have no 
other merit than that which the character of your readers may 
impart to them — readers who are no longer students, but learned 
and enlightened practitioners, to whom the indications I have 
pointed out merely serve the purpose of calling to mind the care- 
ful studies and researches of previous years. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXI. 



My dear Friend: How do chayicres cicatrize? Allow me 
to say a few words on this important subject. 

The period of reparation is indicated by the disappearance 
of the areola of the ulcer. Its borders become disgorged, sink- 
ing and resting on the bottom; and the undermining ceases, if 
it existed. The margin becomes of a pale, grayish-pearly tint, 
and finally assumes the normal color of the surrounding tissues. 
The bottom cleans off; the gray, lardaceous, diphtheritic layer 
is at first pierced, as it were, by granulations which, finally oc- 
cupying the place of the layer, give to the ulceration a granular 
aspect, and a healthy rosy tint. The pus becomes less abund- 
ant, and of a healthy, creamy character; and it may, in this 
case, justly be said to be laudable, for it ceases to be inoculable. 
In proportion as the parts fill up, the epidermis spreads from the 
circumference to the centre, and the cicatrization is completed 
in the same way as in any wound which has suppurated. 

The cicatrix of chancres may remain more prominent than 
the surrounding parts, sometimes being on a level with them, 
but most frequently depressed, according to the thickness of the 
tissues affected. In a great number of cases, it is indelible, while, 
in others, it completely disappears, as frequently occurs after 
indurated chancre, or when the chancre is seated upon a mucous 
membrane. 
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But, as those •whose experience has been extensive "well kno"W", 
the period of reparation is subject to various irregularities. In 
serjnginous chancre, one extremity often cicatrizes, while the 
other becomes more diseased; sometimes one side heals, while 
the other continues to ulcerate. Finally, the cure often takes 
place at one or many points of the centre, while the circum- 
ference is constantly augmenting its vicious circle. 

You know, in fine, that, in certain individuals, when a proper 
course of treatment has not been pursued; when the physician 
has been ignorant of the means of repressing granulations by 
cauterizations; or when foolish prejudices have prevented the 
employment of this remedy, the granulations are said to become 
luxuriant and vegetating, and to give to the ulceration certain 
aspects which have obtained for it the name of the huddingy 
fungous, or vegetating chancre. True vegetations, of varied 
forms, may then be produced; but, as these vegetations may be 
considered an accidental, epigenic tissue, they are not of a 
syphilitic nature, as we shall hereafter see. 

At this period, as I have already said, that is to say, when 
the chancre has infected the economy, it may itself undergo a 
transformation in situ, and finally present the characters of 
mucous papules, and thus give some countenance to the opinion 
of those who, from failure to analyze the subject, are unac- 
quainted with these metamorphoses — of those who have admit- 
ted, besides, that these accidents could be sometimes primitive, 
and sometimes secondary, and that they were, in all cases, con- 
tagious ; an opinion which I have already controverted. 

But here a point of doctrine arises on which I insist, and to 
which I must again call your attention. It is this: That form 
of chancre which may undergo relapses at difi"erent times never 
returns ivlien it has once cicatrized. If a new inoculable chan- 
cre develops itself after cicatrization has become complete, we 
can affirm the chancre to be the result of a new infection. 

From what I have stated, it is very certain that, when we take 
into account the morality of patients, as far as we can arrive at 
a knowledge of the fact from a due acquaintance with the con- 
ditions by which they are surrounded; when we take into con- 
sideration the seats which chancres seem to select for their 
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development, as well as their usually limited number; when we 
likewise know how to appreciate the variations which different 
chancres present with respect to their period of progress and of 
specific statu quo, and with respect to their course and duration, 
and the different aspects which they may assume at the period 
of reparation and even of subsequent cicatrization; when, finally, 
we consider the more or less marked influence of the mercurial 
treatment in certain cases, we can usually arrive at a rational 
diagnosis which is almost absolute. 

The physiognomy of the primitive ulcer is ordinarily so ex- 
pressive (permit me to use the word) at the specific period that 
we are able, by seeing it, to name it. It is even necessary to 
distrust this first impression, inasmuch as it may occasion in- 
discretions which can scarcely be repaired. You have allowed 
me to illustrate my remarks by pathological anecdotes, and I 
shall avail myself of your kindness; happy if I can relieve the 
aridity of my previous descriptions. 

One of our distinguished savans entered my cabinet one day, 
and without any preamble showed me — a diseased member, say- 
ing: "What is that?" I immediately replied: "It is a chancre." 
"Very well, sir; my wife gave it to me." "Then, sir, it is not 
a chancre." "And why not, if you please?" "Because," I 
replied, "that which distinguishes simple ulcerations resem- 
bling chancres from true chancres, is the source whence they 
have been derived." My patient was not the dupe of an argu- 
ment which would have been sufficient for certain physicians 
whom you know; and he contented himself with replying, with 
much dignity and resignation, "Cure me." 

But is the diagnosis always so easy as some of our classical au- 
thorities have assumed it to be? I appeal to M. Lagneau, who 
is so worthy a representative of these authorities at the present 
time. Observe now whether, despite all the care he exhibits, 
he succeeds in distinguishing the primitive chancre from what, 
with so many others, he still considers the secondary chancre. 
Glance again at his synoptical and comparative table of the 
ulcers which are liable to be confounded with those produced by 
the syphilitic virus, and tell me whether he is successful, and 
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especially -whether he enables others to he successful in esta 
blishing this difference with certainty. 

Mercury, that infallible touchstone in the eyes of believers 
— a touchstone which, in England, has been the basis of the 
division of syphilis into the true and the false — is a deceptive 
reagent. It often cures non-syphilitic accidents, while it ag- 
gravates those which are syphilitic, and which sometimes get 
well without treatment. 

How many chancres exist which are unrecognized by skilful 
practitioners! How many errors are committed with respect to 
the different varieties of indurated chancre, the most dangerous 
form of all! Sometimes simple excoriations are mistaken for 
the disease; at others, the disease is supposed to be a true can- 
cerous degeneration. My friend, M. Vitry, of Versailles, 
must recollect the case of a patient to whom I was called by a 
physician in Paris, not to judge of the nature of his disease, 
but to amputate his penis. I recognized the existence of an in- 
durated chancre, with considerable development of the plastic 
exudation; and pills of the proto-iodide superseded the knife. 

One of our learned professors belonging to the Faculty of 
Paris, who excels in diagnosticating syphilis as well as other 
diseases, cannot fail to recollect the case of a Russian nobleman 
whom we saw together at the house of our honored and regret- 
ted master, M. Marjolin, and in whom he was unwilling to re- 
cognize the existence of a primitive accident, because nothing 
was observed but the specific induration, and because the noble- 
man could not explain how he had contracted the accident; yet, 
a short time afterwards, as I had predicted, we obtained the 
most striking proofs of a constitutional affection. 

If you will allow me, I will relate a short anecdote. Culle- 
rier, the nephew, one day sent to me a popular writer in order 
to obtain my opinion relative to an ulceration situated upon the 
corona of the glans; an ulceration with an indurated base, and 
not then presenting those characters at its edges and base which 
are authoritatively assumed to constitute chancre. Neverthe- 
less, I recognized an ulceration with the specific characters of 
induration already described, and with the ganglionary prolong- 
ation which we are shortly to study. Cullerier was not of my 
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opinion, because he had examined the two women accused of 
imparting the contagion, and had found them healthy. Admit- 
ting neither mediate contagion nor spontaneous syphilis, and 
placing confidence in the word of the patient, he could not ad- 
mit the existence of a primitive ulcer. I, who admit all rational 
sources of contagion, and often doubt until I obtain the most 
certain proof, remained convinced either that the patient had 
been deceived, that he deceived himself, or that he deceived us. 
In fact, scarcely six weeks had elapsed when very marked con- 
stitutional accidents — so marked, indeed, as to be exceedingly 
difficult to cure — were manifested. But, while Cullerier was 
yet pondering the question how and why this patient had con- 
tracted the pox, I was called to the house of a great lady. 

I arrived, knowing nothing of the purport of my visit. This 
lady was mysteriously seated in her boudoir; and, in spite 
of the softened light of the room, I could perceive on her face 
the evident tokens of a secondary affection. "Doctor," said 
she, "I have to speak to you on a very delicate matter." Wish- 
ing to cut short a painful avowal: "I see what it is, madam," 
said I to l^er, "for your face tells me plainly enough why I have 
the honor to be here." "What do you say?" replied she, with 
astonishment. "That you are diseased, madam, and for that 
purpose desire my attentions." "Not the least in the world; 
and I have sent for you in order that you may assist in curing 

M. X (the writer sent to me by Cullerier) not only of his 

disease, but also of his dangerous liaisons." And she then 
drew a portrait, which was but little flattering, of the two women 
whom Cullerier had examined and found healthy, and who, ac- 
cording to this lady, were the cause of the whole trouble. I had 
much difficulty, as you may imagine, in making her understand 
that the source of our poor author's trouble was much closer to 
me, and in obtaining the avowal that the pressing interest she 
manifested relative to him was not altogether based on a pure 
Platonic affection. 

It is ever thus, my dear friend; and here is the moral of this 
anecdote — that people of the world never make you complete 
avowals. By reason of their relations with great ladies, or 
others in whom they have confidence, their mind is a thousand 
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leagues from the truth; their thoughts are not fixed upon the 
true source of their disease, and they seek it where it is not. 

You see, then, how difficult, frequently, is the diagnosis of 
chancre, and how wrong we should he in denying its existence, 
when patients will not aid us in tracing it to its source. 

I am acquainted with all the difficulties of diagnosis in many 
cases, and I have seen persons of the greatest skill commit fre- 
quent errors in relation to it; and for this reason I have said, 
and I still assert, in spite of contrary opinions, that the only 
positive, univocal, pathognomonic sign of chancre, at the period 
of progress or of specific statu quo, is the inoculahle character 
of the pus which it secretes. From this fact I have drawn the 
following conclusion: — 

Inoculation furnishes the most certain sign of the specific 
nature of the ulcer. 

I stated, in the work which I published in 1838, that, if mer- 
cury must be given in all cases where a primitive virulent acci- 
dent exists, it is essential to be assured of the fact of virulence 
by means of artificial inoculation. But compose yourself, my 
dear friend; this operation, so repugnant to some persons, and 
even dangerous if not properly managed, is unnecessary in 
practice; and I have never advised its performance as a gene- 
ral rule. The prognosis and treatment of the afiection depend 
on other indications. The induration of chancre, with its ac- 
companiments, in relation to which inoculation furnishes us no 
assistance, form the conditions whence we deduce the state of 
the constitution, and point out to us the specific treatment which 
the disease requires. 

This fact, I trust, I shall be able to demonstrate. 

Yours, RicoRD. 
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LETTER XXII. 



My dear Friend : It would afford me much pleasure to say 
a word relative to the treatment of chancre ; but you know that, 
according to the plan I have proposed to follow, I cannot, in this 
connection, enter into many details. 

Perhaps you will permit me to say something here in relation 
to prophylaxis. Medical police has advanced much of late 
years, especially since I and others have made examinations 
with the speculum, in private hospitals and in the public dis- 
pensaries. 

It is very certain that, since this mode of investigation has 
been generally employed, a great amelioration in the health of 
public women has been observed. Thus, in 1800, according to 
Parent-Duchatelet, one woman in nine was found diseased; since 
1834, the proportion has been reduced to one in sixty. The 
speculum has had a great share in this amelioration. 

But, to be thoroughly successful, I have always insisted that 
women should be visited, every three days, without distinction 
of rank; whether they be en maison, or en carte; whether they 
dwell in Paris or at the harrieres. You remember that inocu- 
lable pus may be formed after the second day of an artificial 
inoculation. Swediaur admitted that chancre may be developed 
within twelve hours. Frequent examinations with the speculum 
are therefore indispensable, if we expect the surveillance of 
public women to furnish a certain guarantee of freedom from 
disease. 

I write this word guarantee with special design ; for there 
are some people who, after contracting an accident in their 
adventurous loves, think they have the right of claiming in-- 
demnity from the government. Perhaps you think I am not 
serious. I shall offer a fact in proof of my assertion. Some 
years since, I received a visit from a merchant of Lyons, who 
was in a state of great exasperation against the prefect of 
police. He came to get a certificate, setting forth the fact that 
he had contracted a chancre in a house of prostitution, the cha- 
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racter of which he imagined to be guaranteed by the authori- 
ties. His intention was to prosecute for damages. He did not 
know that toleration^ like all commissions, receives no guarantee 
from the government. 

I pass on to state that the ameliorations daily introduced in 
the surveillance of prostitution, and the zeal exhibited by the 
brethren on whom devolves the painful service of the dispen- 
sary of public health, and of the hospital of Saint Lazarre,* will 
furnish yet more auspicious results. 

Public women are a necessary evil; this fact is generally ad- 
mitted. I do not wish to examine the reasons favorable or 
adverse to the proposition, for this is not the place to examine 
it. But if the evil is necessary, it does not follow that its quan- 
tity, so to speak, should be extended, as a learned Belgian bro- 
ther lately seemed to wish; but it is especially necessary to 
inspect it well in relation to its quality. 

In insisting that public women shall not communicate disease, 
it should be so arranged that they shall not be liable to contract 
it from those who have commerce with them. How is this re- 
sult to be accomplished? Is it necessary to institute an exami- 
nation of the persons who visit them; and to prevent these 
visits, should they prove diseased? But, apart from the dif- 
ficulties of such an institution, the danger which we should thus 
seek to prevent would be augmented, for, instead of falling into 
a sewer, which the police could cleanse, the unclean would go 
elsewhere. 

The establishment of lazarets and of quarantines, suggested 
by my friend Diday, of Lyons, in a moment of laudable philan- 
thropy, where a clear patent of immunity from the pox, along 
with a certificate of vaccination — a patent that should be as in- 
dispensable as a passport, a patent without which no one should 
be admitted to any public office — could be furnished, cannot be 
thought of at this day. Whatever may have been said by the 
author of this ingenious proposition, the difficulties in the way 
of such an institution seem insurmountable. 

* The prison of St. Lazarre is divided into three sections, one of which is 
set apart for prostitutes who have committed some offence against sanitary laws, 
and who are detained until cured. — Trans. 
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There was a time, you know, when those affected Avith pox 
were banished from Paris, and condemned to the rope if they 
returned; a time when, at Bicetre, patients were scourged at 
their entrance and exit. All this did not diminish the number 
of the infected. On the contrary, the scourgers perhaps de- 
served, in their turn, to be punished. These barbarous measures 
have fallen into disuse. 

It is undoubtedly necessary to subject to rigorous surveillance 
all persons whom we can reach — soldiers, for example — and to 
sequester every patient over whom we have control; but a cer- 
tain degree of toleration, the pardon of a fault which is suffi- 
ciently often involuntary, and excellent hospitals, with such 
attendance as may at present be found there, and which time 
will still further improve, are the best means of general prophy- 
laxis, or those at least which will tend to diminish the gravity of 
the disease. 

Moreover, all who are acquainted with the conditions to which 
women are subjected in the present state of society, with re- 
spect to labor and its remuneration, have for a long time ac- 
knowledged the fact that herein lies one of the most fruitful 
sources of prostitution, and consequently of the propagation of 
syphilis. Therefore, to ameliorate the condition of women with 
respect to labor is to do a kind office as well in relation to 
humanity, as to morals and public hygiene. 

You remember what I said with respect to the manner in 
which chancres are produced. It is necessary to remember this 
fact, in order to shun the sources of contagion pointed out. 
The most important fact which science teaches us relative to 
prophylaxis is the necessity of avoiding exposure. This remark, 
doubtless, appears a little na'ive; but let debauchees remember 
it, for the fact is what I have stated. I am now about to touch 
upon a delicate subject, and one which is full of shoals. It is 
still an unsettled question in morals and medical deontology, 
whether the physician ought to give advice, with respect to pre- 
servation from evil, to those who voluntarily expose themselves 
to the liability of contracting disease from immoral persons. I 
do not pretend to be more severe than the austere Parent-Du- 
chdtelet, who treated this subject with a purity of intention of 
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which jon are well aware. Besides, am I not encouraged by the 
very character of the journal which gives such liberal hospitality 
to my letters? I address the learned — those who are physi- 
cians ; and was it not yourself, my dear friend, who said that 
science is chaste, even stark naked? Be not alarmed; for, after 
all, I shall only glide over this ticklish subject. 

There is no sure and absolute preservative against chancre. 
This is my declaration. 

If, in spite of a knowledge of this fact, one is still Avilling to 
run his chance, some precautions may be taken. It is especial- 
ly necessary to bear in mind the precept of Nicholas Massa, so 
energetically rendered by the elder Cullerier: "The connection 
should not voluntarily be prolonged." At this moment, indeed, 
it is necessary to be egotistical, as was remarked by Hunter, 
but not egotistical after the manner of Madame de Stael, who 
said that love is the egotism of two. 

The most minute attention to cleanliness on the part of sus- 
pected persons ought to be required in houses of prostitution. 
A fact with which we have been for a long time familiar, namely, 
that a deposit of virulent pus may be held in reserve in the gen- 
ital organs of women, demonstrates the necessity of this precau- 
tion. This is a means of always preventing mediate contagion. 
I have told you that numerous experiments have proved to me 
that, by decomposing the virulent pus, we can neutralize it. Al- 
cohol in water ; water mixed with one-fifth part of Labarraque's 
liquid ; all the acids diluted with water, so as not to be caus- 
tic; wine; solutions of sulphate of zinc and acetate of lead, de- 
stroy the inoculable power of virulent pus: while, if this pus 
remains unaltered, excessively minute quantities of it — homoeo- 
pathic quantities, if you please — retain their power to act. M. 
Puche informs us that, at the Hopital du Midi, the effects of 
inoculation have been obtained by him from one drop of pus 
mixed with half a glass of water! 

Fatty substances are very useful, especially to medical men 
who are obliged to practice the touch upon dangerous localities. 
Astringent lotions, which slightly tan the tissues, have fre- 
quently prevented contagion. 

But, if cleanliness is necessary before intercourse, on the part 
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of the one who may impart the disease, it need be minute only 
subsequent to the act in the one who is simply exposed to in- 
fection. 

There is another means which the moral sense repudiates, and in 
which the debauchee has great confidence; this undoubtedly often 
serves as a security against infection, but, as was observed by a 
woman of much esprit, it is a cuirass against pleasure and a 
cobweb against danger. This mediate process is an article which 
is often porous, or may already have been used; it frequently 
becomes displaced; it fulfils the office of a bad umbrella, which 
the tempest may rend, and which, protecting badly enough from 
the storm, does not prevent the feet from getting wet. I have 
seen, in fact, numerous ulcerations of the root of the penis, of 
the peno-scrotal angle, of the scrotum, &c., in those who had 
taken these useless precautions. 

Many patients believe themselves safe from contagion when 
they do not terminate the venereal act. A lady who consulted 
me on her own account was very much astonished when she 
found that she had communicated a disease to her lover, because, 
said she, he did not complete the venereal act. 

Some syphilographists believe that the urethral infection is 
especially efiected after ejaculation, because a vacuum is thus 
created, and because nature abhors a vacuum. But numerous 
facts have taught me the reverse of this statement. Ejacula- 
tion, on the contrary, must be considered as a powerful injection 
from behind forward, which thus cleanses the urethra; and, if 
urethral affections, already so common, are not more frequent, 
we must perhaps attribute the fact to this condition. Thus, an 
old and excellent precept recommends a prompt emission of 
urine after every suspicious intercourse. 

The circumcision of the prepuce, the excision of nymphce 
that are too long, also constitute hygienic measures relative to 
the genital organs, inasmuch as these appendices greatly favor 
contagion. 

I ask your pardon for this digression; but it is the duty of 
science to destroy the influence of charlatanism with respect to 
the dangerous employment of a deceptive prophylaxis. 

It would be necessary, were it possible, to indicate all the 
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measures that prevent contagion and therefore the propagation 
of syphilis, not in order to protect or to encourage libertinage, 
but to protect the virtue and the chastity which so often become 
its victims. 

I am yet to speak of cauterization as an abortive remedy 
against chancre. But I will make this the subject of my next 
letter. 

Yours, KicoRD. 



LETTER XXIII. 

My dear Friend: I promised to call your attention, to-day, 
to the cauterization of chancre. 

This remedial measure, which I have so ardently sought to 
incorporate among the therapeutics of the venereal disease, has 
not yet been generally adopted. It has even been expressly 
condemned by some practitioners, and I am sorry to add that a 
very unfavorable opinion of it was given by the Academy of 
Medicine before I had the honor of being a member of that 
honorable body. 

You will recollect that one of the members of this learned 
society treated cauterization with so little favor as to disdain- 
fully return the remedy to the corporals guard, with whom, he 
said, it ought ever to have remained. The author of this apos- 
trophe, in his character of military surgeon, should at least 
have informed us as to the effect of the measure in the corpo- 
ral's guard; for it is important to be satisfied with respect to its 
efficaciousness. If the means be good, the source whence it 
originated is a matter of indifference; and we make this remark 
without reflecting in any degree whatever on the corporal's 
guard. 

The cauterization of chancre did not originate with me; but 
I am a firm supporter of its value as a remedial measure; and, 
in this capacity, you know, my opponents have not failed to 
attack me. It is, therefore, my purpose to defend the principles 
which I advocate. 
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Let US first invoke analogy, in illustration of the question. 

We cauterize the bites of the viper and of the mad dog, as 
well as anatomical wounds, anthrax, malignant pustule, and often 
with success, when o.ur services are timely invoked. No one 
would be inattentive to a puncture made with an instrument 
soiled with the pus of farcy or glanders. The surgeon who 
would fail to cauterize in these cases would be highly culpable. 
And yet the very men, whose hand in all such cases is armed 
with iron and with fire, pause when the disease happens to be 
chancre! Why? Because they either cease to reason, or cease 
to reason with effect. 

LQt us prove our statement. 

Does chancre, whatever may be its variety, always produce 
accidents at a distance? Does it always infect the economy? 

With respect to this question, you know, there are three 
parties with distinct opinions: — 

One party, which appears to believe in nothing that is not 
incredible — a party which is still numerous — is convinced that 
chancre is not a primitive accident in the strict acceptation of 
the term; but that it simply constitutes the first manifestation 
of the general infection, or, as I have already stated, a primi- 
tive secondary, or a secondary primitive accident! 

Another party, which already begins to have a glimpse of the 
truth — and the school of Hunter must be ranged in this cate- 
gory — admit chancre to be at first a local accident; but thinks 
that it must inevitably infect the economy unless specific medi- 
cation is employed in time. 

Finally, the most rational party — that which has observation, 
experience, and the evidence of facts on its side — afiirms that 
chancre is always, at the commencement, a local affection, which 
art can arrest, and which, even without the intervention of art, 
may remain local in certain well-determined circumstances, what- 
ever may be the extent of the chancre with respect to its sur- 
face or depth. The last observers maintain — and this is one of 
the consoling points of the doctrines which I profess — that, 
even when the chancre is about to infect the economy, this re- 
sult does not take place instantaneously, but only after the 
lapse of an interval sufficiently complete to enable us to de- 
stroy it. 
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I say notliing with respect to the physiologists whom I have 
elsewhere opposed, and who do not admit a general infection 
either before, or during, or after exposure to the cause. This 
doctrine is now duly interred. And what is very singular, some 
of its advocates have since become more favorable to the true 
doctrine than myself. I could cite instances of some who, de- 
spite their previous incredulousness relative to the virulence of 
the disease, are now so thoroughly convinced of the fact as to 
believe in the dangerous effects of the most minute quantity of 
pus. 

It is not my purpose to enter here upon the discussion of the 
manner in which buboes are produced, and of the time at which 
the constitutional infection takes place. We shall return to 
this subject hereafter. I only wish to consider the reasons 
favorable or unfavorable to the value of cauterization as a means 
of curing chancre, and especially the reasons which have induced 
me to employ this remedial measure. 

What is the object of cauterization? 

1. To prevent constitutional infection, 

2. To hinder the production of buboes; 

3. To retard the progress of the primitive accident, which 
occasions greater or less deformity, and sometimes the loss of 
important organs; 

4. Finally, to destroy a focus of contagion. 

Those who believe that the constitutional infection always 
precedes chancre, not only state that it is useless to cauterize 
the accident, since the disease which we seek to prevent already 
exists, but they further add that it would be dangerous so to do, 
inasmuch as the chancre is an emunctory by which the economy 
frees itself from the virus. If this opinion were well founded, 
it would follow that it is not only imprudent to destroy the chan- 
cre, but that, on the contrary, it is necessary to preserve and 
extend it, in order to furnish the virus with numerous and easy 
doors of exit. This is a logical sequence. But you know, my 
dear friend, that these logicians do not act in this way; and we 
must admit that it is very fortunate for their patients that their 
practice is inconsistent with their professions. 

The difference is not great between this school and that 
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which, as I have already told you, believes that chancre, at 
first local, inevitably produces general infection. The disciples 
of this school tell us that the activity of the infection is pro- 
portional to the number, the extent, and the duration of the 
primitive accidents. But, alas ! after the statement of these 
fine doctrines, there comes a contrary element, which leads to 
the direst practical nonsense. What do the physicians of this 
school prescribe? Listen to them ; they tell you: "Be care- 
ful about destroying the chancre. Do not seek its rapid cure; 
for, by so doing, you will throw back the virus into the eco- 
nomy. Inclose the wolf in the sheepfold, and finally render 
the infection more active." 

Do you net admire the manner in which all these deductions 
are linked together? 

The virus is thrown back through the drying up of the viru- 
lent source ! The wolf, shut up in the sheepfold, is so much the 
more dangerous, from the fact that it is dead! The infection 
becomes more active, when the elements are destroyed which 
must augment its virulence! 

My intelligence cannot ascend to the sublime heights of this 
reasoning. Are you more fortunate than myself, my dear 
friend? 

But this is not all. The partisans of this doctrine further 
say to us: "Be careful with respect to the chancre: it indicates 
the actual condition of the patient, and shows us what will be 
the subsequent stage of the infection." 

They add, still further: "Do not cure the primitive ulcer too 
quickly; it serves to direct, and obliges the patient to follow, 
your general treatment." 

What do you still think of these doctrines? What satisfac- 
tion, in fact, is to be derived from knowing beyond a doubt, each 
day, that your patient really has a chancre, and from being as- 
sured that it is this chancre which determined the other acci- 
dents which you are subsequently required to combat? 

The primitive accident, they say, serves to direct us. in rela- 
tion to the depuratory treatment; but you know, as well as my- 
self, that not one of those who inculcate this doctrine suspends 
the general treatment when the chancre is cured, even by his 
12 
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own method. Their treatment is almost identical in all cases. 
It consists in administering a fixed dose of mercury, within a 
given time, -whatever may be the nature of the primitive acci- 
dent, or whatever may have been its duration. And then, what 
do you say as to the precaution of letting a chancre progress to 
such an extent as to require the amputation of the penis, in 
order to oblige the patient to follow a certain treatment — a pre- 
caution that is truly admirable and prudential! 

Cauterization has been said to be a frequent cause of bubo; 
and, in proof of this assertion, the statistics of Bell have been 
cited — statistics which a single visit to the venereal hospital, at 
Paris, would suffice to reduce to naught. 

The law, with respect to the matter, which you may verify 
whenever you please, is this: When chancres are cauterized, 
fewer buboes are developed than when this means is not re- 
sorted to. Cauterization does not always prevent their produc- 
tion; but, while it never determines specific buboes, it often 
prevents them. 

It may prevent, but it never favors constitutional infection. 

I am familiar with the fact that many observations have been 
cited in support of the heresy which I am combating; but they 
prove about as much as the case somewhere to be found in the 
works of Van Swieten, in which the patient had been affected 
with a chancre for more than a months and after cauteriza- 
tion^ became affected with secondare/ ulceration of the throat, as 
a consequence of the assumed repercussion! Oh! pox, when 
wilt thou be understood? 

M. Lagneau, who is opposed to cauterization, because, among 
the other inconveniences connected with it, it destroys the im- 
mitive accident in too short a time, cites against it an instance 
in which it had a wonderful result. But, in order to form a 
better judgment of the case, let us allow M. Lagneau to speak 
for himself: — 

"In 1807, an officer of high grade, who was called for a short 
time to the imperial head-quarters at Varsovia, exposed himself 
to venereal contagion. Shortly afterwards, two chancres were 
developed at the base of the glans. Before appropriate treat- 
ment was commenced, the army was unfortunately commanded to 
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march. The patient was unwilling to leave his regiment at a 
period when everything indicated the occurrence of great events, 
in which he was anxious to participate. Being attached to a 
cavalry corps of the advanced guard, his duties were exceed- 
ingly arduous, on account of the extreme severity of the cold. 
I was therefore unable to resort to the usual treatment in such 
cases. For many reasons, such as the irregular administration 
of the remedies at my disposal, I could not hope to be able to 
prevent the development of accidents, when so many powerful 
causes capable of producing them were in operation. I yielded 
then to the reiterated requests of this officer^ and touched his 
ulcers with the nitrate of silver, carefully warning him, how- 
ever, of what he would be likely to experience in the future. 
The chancres cicatrized very promptly, and the patient finish- 
ed the campaign without experiencing the least inconvenience. 
Shortly after the battle of Eylau, the army having taken can- 
tonments upon the Pasargo, he informed me, according to agree- 
ment, of his condition ; and I engaged to prevent, by a methodi- 
cal treatment, the results of a general infection. He followed 
my advice, and has not since experienced the slightest venereal 
symptoms." 

After so conclusive an illustration in favor of cauterization, 
you will not, I trust, expect me to adduce the thousands of simi- 
lar facts which I have been enabled to collect in twenty years' 
practice. The above seems sufficient for every purpose. 

In order now to clearly explain to you my views on cauteri- 
zation, you will allow me, in my next letter, to present to your 
notice some important propositions. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXIV. 



My dear Friend: At the close of my last letter, I asked 
your permission to mention some important propositions, before 
stating to you in what way I understand, and how I practice, the 
cauterization of chancre. 
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Here, then, are the propositions to which I referred: — 

Chancre, as I have sought to prove to you, is at first an abso- 
lutely local affection, and may remain definitively local. 

Chancre may be cured spontaneously, or by local treatment. 

It is only after the lapse of a certain time that chancres assume 
an aggravated form, and are able to produce accidents in their 
immediate neighborhood, or at a distance. 

If chancres are soon destroyed; if an abortive treatment is 
applied to them at the first stage of their existence — for in- 
stance, from the first to the fourth or fifth day of their appear- 
ance — the patient is almost certainly placed out of danger, as 
far as they are concerned. But, if vye are called to the case at 
so late a period as no longer to feel certain with respect to the 
efficacy of the abortive treatment, cauterization may still abridge 
the duration of the primitive ulcer. 

These principles established — and I am yet to hear of a 
really serious objection to them, based on experiment or clini- 
cal observation — the whole value of cauterization, as an abor- 
tive method, is at once understood. So important is the remedy, 
in view of its beneficial results, that, with M. Ratier, I should 
wish the following precept to be posted wherever there is ex- 
posure to syphilitic infection; namely, that no erosion, no sus- 
picious discharge should be allowed to exist an instant, when, 
by this means, it can at once be destroyed. 

But, in order to obtain the good effects of cauterization, as 
an abortive treatment, and to prevent all ulterior accidents, seve- 
ral conditions are requisite: — 

First, the age of the chancre must not be reckoned from the 
moment when the patient first perceived its existence, but from 
the contagious contact which must have produced it. By taking 
this precaution, it will be seen, as I have stated, that the chan- 
cre, destroyed before the fifth day of its existence, is truly dead, 
and produces no consecutive accidents. 

In order to render the cauterization effective, it is not suffi- 
cient to touch an ulceration with any caustic whatever; for, un- 
less, on the fall of the eschar, a simple wound shall be found in 
place of the virulent ulcer, the caustic will not have accomplished 
its purpose. It is after unsuccessful cauterizations, or such as 
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have been performed at too late a period, that accidents have 
supervened; and these accidents ought not to be attributed to 
the application of the caustic. In fact, if buboes already exist; 
if the chancre is indurated; if the syphilitic diathesis is therefore 
established; and if secondary accidents, in consequence, have 
supervened, cauterization can only serve to modify the primitive 
accident, to hasten the reparative period, to repress the granu- 
lations, to modify the cicatrix, and finally to abridge the dura- 
tion of the ulcer. 

As an abortive method, as a means of neutralizing the results 
of the venereal disease, cauterization can be studied to great 
advantage in artificial inoculation. 

And here it is important to state that, from the moment a 
puncture has been made with a lancet charged with virulent 
pus, or from the moment when, by any other means, the morbid 
poison has been made to penetrate the tissues, simple lotions no 
longer sufiice to prevent contagion. Not only so, but we can- 
not arrest its eff'ects by applying to the contaminated part the 
various agents which, as I recently told you, are capable of neu- 
tralizing the virus, when mixed with it prior to inoculation. 
These mixtures may easily destroy the syphilitic seed, when the 
latter is separated from the soil in which it is sown; but as soon 
as the seed is sown, they are powerless to prevent its germina- 
tion. Timely cauterization or excision is alone adapted to efiect 
this result. 

On this subject, I have made numerous experiments. At the 
moment of making artificial punctures, I have placed on them 
either plasters of Vigo cum mercurio, as has been advised for 
the abortive treatment of variola, or pledgets of lint covered 
with strong mercurial ointment. But I have not been able, by 
this means, to prevent inoculation. 

I have never succeeded in preventing the development of 
chancre except by destroying the part contaminated. 

It is necessary to remember the fact that, when the pustule 
is perfectly formed, or when the ulcer exists, the range of viru- 
lence is not wholly limited to the secreted pus ; that it is not 
even limited to the diphtheritic layer which covers the chancre ; 
for, if the ulcer is opened, and the pus it furnishes removed, 
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and if its pyogenic pseudo-membrane is destroyed, virulent mat- 
ter is still reproduced with all its specific qualities. Hence we 
deduce the conclusion that there exists a sphere of virulent ac- 
tivity, the radius of which is proportional to the extent and 
duration of the ulceration. Consequently, and this fact it is 
important to bear in mind, the caustic must penetrate to a point 
beyond the area of specific inflammation, if we expect it to 
prove efficacious. 

I have stated that every chancre, whatever may be its extent, 
is bounded by tissues which are not in a state of virulence, and 
that on these tissues a simple wound may be made which will 
easily cicatrize. This limit, beyond which the caustic must 
penetrate, it is difficult to determine. I can at least state that 
I have always been successful when I have cauterized the parts 
to an extent double that of the ulceration, and including the 
whole thickness of the tissues. It may easily be conceived that 
the extent of certain ulcerations, and their situation, may be 
such as not always to allow us to operate in this way. Conse- 
quently, cauterization frequently fails; almost always, in fact, 
when nitrate of silver is used. This caustic, the action of which 
is very superficial, is only adapted to the lightest and most re- 
cent accidents. 

The Vienna paste is the best caustic which I have used. I 
have never failed with it when I wished to destroy a pustule 
only five or six days old. In this case, a single application 
almost always suffices to produce a dry eschar, which is detach- 
ed little by little by a cicatrix that forms beneath it. If the 
eschar falls too quickly, or if it is forced ofi" by the suppuration, 
nothing is left but a simple sore. 

The arsenical paste has also yielded me very satisfactory re- 
sults; but I have always employed it in a positive manner, that 
is to say, allopathically; for you know that this therapeutic 
agent, when used homoeopathically, has been said to be success- 
ful in the hands of a learned confrere. 

The actual cautery is likewise an excellent remedial agent, 
the best perhaps that can be employed, were it not so frightful 
in the eyes of the patient, and were it not that we are unable 
to use chloroform whenever we wish to make use of this means 
of cauterization. 
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I am experimenting, at this time, with the mono-hydrated ni- 
tric acid, in view of the excellent results obtained from it in 
Belgium and England, as an abortive agent, not only in phage- 
dsenic, but also in simple chancres. In a great number of cases, 
in which I have perfectly succeeded with it, it would appear 
that the ulcerations can be neutralized without the necessity of 
destroying so much of the tissues as with the other caustics. 
Yet it must be acknowledged that its action is very painful ; 
that the pain it occasions endures longer than that produced by 
the Vienna paste; and that, if the primitive ulcer be somewhat 
extensive, we are ordinarily obliged to make several applica- 
tions of it at an interval of two or three days. 

Whatever be the caustic employed, its application must be 
repeated as often as, on the fall of the eschar, there is perceived 
the lardaceous base peculiar to the period of progress. After- 
wards, recourse ought to be had to a less powerful caustic, with 
the sole object of directing the cicatrization. 

Hunter, who, as you know, was strongly favorable to the 
cauterization of chancre, also advised its excision. Whenever 
we can excise too prominent nymphae which serve as the seat of 
primitive ulcerations ; whenever we can remove a too lengthy 
prepuce, whose edge is affected; and whenever we can cut suf- 
ficiently far from the diseased parts, this operation ought to be 
preferred, because at the same time that we remove a disease 
we cause a deformity to disappear. But this operation is inad- 
missible whenever, as is usually the case, the seat of the chan- 
cre is such as not to allow us to cut to a sufficient distance into 
the neighboring parts. 

Excision, like cauterization, is useless in indurated chancre. 
The most early excisions of the specific induration have never 
prevented the manifestation of the symptoms of constitutional 
infection. 

In all cases, whatever be the means employed for the more or 
less rapid destruction of chancre— whether excision or cauteri- 
zation—we should never forget to fulfil all the other indications 
which may be presented. 

But allow me to finish this letter, my dear friend, or, if 
you prefer, this postscript to my last epistle, by repeating the 
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Statement that the cauterization of chancre is an admirable 
remedial measure, and that it is yet, in a social point of view, 
the most powerful prophylaxis of the syphilitic disease that 
we possess, since, by its certain and prompt destruction of the 
contagious accidents, it obliterates the foci of infection. All 
the conclusions I have presented on this subject are deduced 
from many thousand facts, and from rigid and patient experi- 
mentation. 

Permit me further to add, relative to the prophylaxis of chan- 
cre, that it would be a great error to suppose that, in proportion 
as accidents are developed, or contagion after contagion succes- 
sively acquired, the chancres which supervene are less active 
than those which have preceded them, and that they gradually 
lose their intensity, as far as their number is concerned, and 
finally become incapable of further reproduction. 

The reverse of this is frequently observed. The chancres 
which are contracted latest may be more active than the pri- 
mary ones, and may even take on the phagedsenic form, which 
most generally occurs when there exists a syphilitic diathesis, 
or syphilization (to use the expression of those who dislike the 
accepted term). So true, indeed, is this statement, that I con- 
sider the syphilitic diathesis as a cause of the phagedsenic form 
of the disease. The proof of this fact I promise to furnish you, 
whenever you desire it, at the venereal hospital. Hereafter, 
however, I shall return to all these doctrinal points. 

In the mean while, the laws deduced from experiments on ani- 
mals would prove that the inoculation of the syphilitic virus 
gives essentially different results, according as it is practised on 
man or animals. These laws, if indeed they are laws, have, in 
no respect, thus far, invalidated what I have said on this subject. 
Therefore, let us await further developments. 

You recollect, perhaps, that Frike, of Hamburg, who has also 
experimented on inoculation, thought he observed that successive 
inoculations gradually lost their intensity, and that their eifect 
became null at the sixth experiment, when practised on the 
same individual. I have made eight consecutive experiments in 
the inoculation of chancre, and have never noticed the least dif- 
ference between the effect of each experiment. 
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Frike, to whom I exhibited these results, was forced to con- 
fess that he had deceived himself. 

In my next letter, I shall commence the exposition of my 
doctrine upon bubo. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXV. 



My dear Friend: First of all, let me give my excuses and 
regi-ets for my prolonged silence. I do not dare to call to mind 
the date of my last letter. It is better to acknoM'ledge one's 
errors than to give a bad excuse for them. I confess, then, 
that a long time has elapsed since I promised to speak of bu- 
boes. Give me credit at least for being logical; for, you know, 
I do not admit the bubo d'emhlee. 

Buboes, with due submission to Astruc, are as old as man, 
unless the first man was without lymphatic ganglia. They were 
well known to the Jews, who, according to Apion, were subject 
to them during their sojourn in Judea. Good King David ap- 
pears to me to have been much afflicted with them. They form 
a very interesting and important subject of study. 

You are aware, my dear friend, that for the ample treatment 
of this subject, the epistolary is not so well adapted as the di- 
dactic style; but I must restrict myself to the limits which I 
imposed upon myself, and which were accepted by you. 

That which I am about to set forth, I have inculcated for so 
long a time that it may now be considered, in great measure, 
the property of the profession; and yet there are still those 
who have not forgotten what they learned at the school in 
1828, and what is contained in the last edition of M. Lagneau. 

Be this as it may, can bubo, regarded as a venereal accident, 
be developed unless another accident has preceded it? Can it 
be considered as the first consequence of an impure contact? 
Can it be assumed to supervene d'emhUe? On what is this 
opinion, which dates back to the time of the mysteries, based? 
What is there to prove its truth? Analyze, my dear friend, all 
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the observations adduced in its support, and everywhere you 
will perceive a want of appreciation of causes, false analogies, 
errors in diagnosis, ignorance of the laws of evolution and their 
possible consequences. 

Any contact, or connection, provided it be suspicious, no 
matter at what period it is developed subsequent to the appear- 
ance of the bubo, is considered a sufficient cause of its existence. 
The same elasticity is exhibited in the method of drawing con- 
clusions relative to what is designated the period of incubation. 
With respect to the previous relations of the patient, it is always 
to the person who inspires the least confidence that the disease 
is traced, in order to explain a ganglionary engorgement whose 
cause cannot be found, and this is done without knowing, in 
most cases, what the infection of the accused person really is. 
According to this method of reasoning, every ganglionary en- 
gorgement which exists may be considered of a venereal nature. 
But if the simple contact of virulent pus with non-denuded sur- 
faces is sufficient to occasion buboes, without previously pro- 
ducing other accidents, it follows that the bubo d'emblee, the 
rarest of all forms of bubo, even according to the partisans of 
this doctrine, should be the most frequent of all; inasmuch as 
the case in which excoriation follows contact with contagious 
parts are far more numerous than the instances in which con- 
tact produces excoriation. 

In the multitude of patients whom we see in such large insti- 
tutions as the venereal hospital of Paris, and in whom there 
frequently exist numerous chancres, furnishing a large amount 
of specific pus which soils the neighboring parts, are buboes 
ever seen to supervene, excepting by means of the lymphatics 
connected with these ulcerations ? True, in cases of this kind, 
it is essential to guard against the illusions which misled M. 
Schals, of Strasbourg, and those who have so naively cited 
him. 

To those who, like myself, have rejected the bubo d'emhUe, 
the following query has been addressed: "Why will you not 
admit that the venereal virus may traverse the skin and the mu- 
cous membranes, so as to reach the ganglia, Avithout necessarily 
inflaming or ulcerating them, since many other matters are ab- 
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sorted without requiring the existence of a previous lesion?" It 
would be useless to manifest unwillingness to admit this suppo- 
sition ; for, if it were true, it would be necessary to acknow- 
ledge the fact; but it is not true. 

Because mercury can be made to penetrate the economy by sim- 
ple friction, without solution of continuity, does it follow that caus- 
tic potassa can also be made thus to penetrate the skin? Does 
cadaveric matter where there is no excoriation, or the foam of a 
mad-dog unaccompanied by a bite, or the venom of the viper where 
there is no puncture, ever thus act? Would our excellent col- 
league and learned vaccinator, M. Bousquet, place much reliance 
upon applications of the vaccine virus without the production 
of the vaccine pustules? Have vaccinal adenites ever been seen 
unaccompanied by the pustules? From the time variola was 
first inoculated up to the present time, have variolous adenites 
been developed without variola? Undoubtedly not. Do not 
then invoke the aid of false analogies. If certain causes act 
in a given manner, we must not thence infer that all act in the 
same way. That which distinguishes these aflfections, and which 
shows syphilis to have a specific nature, is the fact that the lat- 
ter does not penetrate the tissues without lesion, and the sur- 
face which it at first affects, preserves, for a longer or shorter 
time, its usual appearance before the disease extends itself. 

All the authors who admit the existence of the bubo d'emhlee 
tell you that they have met patients affected with engorgement 
of the inguinal glands, who had neither blennorrhagia nor 
chancre. Bell perhaps saw twenty of these cases. He ought 
to have seen hundreds, if their existence was real. M. Lag- 
neau, who, in imitation of his predecessors, gives several observa- 
tions of this kind, adds that they are always to be met with at 
the venereal hospital. Just so; and it is because a tolerably 
large number of these pretended buboes d'emblSe are always to 
be seen at the venereal hospital, that I have been able to under- 
stand how the error has been so often committed. 

I will here make a curious observation. It is this: The his- 
tory of buboes d'emblee, aside from the case of Dr. Schals, in 
which an axillary engorgement, the result of a felon, was mis- 
taken for a bubo supposed to be the effect of the absorption of 
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blennorrhagic vapors through a recent cicatrix on the finger, 
presents no instance in which the partisans of the doctrine have 
cited cases in which the disease was situated in any other 
than the inguino-crural region. It has never been asserted tliat 
these buboes have been seen under the jaws — a portion of the 
body which has received so many kisses of a doubtful character. 

Before we admit that a ganglionary engorgement is venereal; 
before we are justified in considering it as the result of a more 
or less recent contact — the result of the passage of the virulent 
pus in substance through cutaneous or mucous surfaces which 
remain healthy; before we can admit that this engorgement 
is the first manifestation of the syphilitic disease, and that it is 
in fact a bubo d'emhlee and not a secondary bubo — for the ad- 
vocates of this doctrine admit the existence of secondary buboes — 
we require the differential diagnosis between these two varieties. 
Now, you know how they are distinguished: If the patient has 
had some anterior affection, the bubo is considered constitu- 
tional. When no antecedents have been discovered, the physi- 
cian does not push his inquiry beyond the last contact ; and the 
bubo is then ranked among the primitive accidents ; for, in rela- 
tion to the seat, the form, the symptoms, the progress, and the 
termination of the disease, no absolute distinction is made be- 
tween the two forms of the affection. 

But are the lymphatic ganglia subject only to venereal influ- 
ences in general, and to the syphilitic virus in particular ? Un- 
doubtedly not. These ganglia are affected in various ways, 
which it is unnecessary to indicate. But I ought to mention 
that, in cases in which syphilis does not exist, they are affected 
by causes which are not always discoverable; and this occurs 
in many other diseases whose causes elude our notice. In these 
cases, the adenites are said to be essential, idiopathic. But 
may not these same adenites, with their hidden cause and na- 
ture, be presented in individuals who have experienced suspicious 
contacts? Unquestionably. Very well! Has any one succeeded, 
by the signs with which you are acquainted, in establishing a 
difference? Certainly not. Not one incontestable pathogno- 
monic sign has been furnished. Most frequently it is the par- 
ticular seat of the disease which is considered to settle the 
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question. What M. Charles Dupin did for the departments of 
France relative to instruction; what Parent-Duch^telet did for 
the quarters of Paris with respect to prostitution, has been done 
with respect to the inguino-crural regions; that is to say, a 
gloom has been cast over them. The ganglionary engorgement, 
which is there regarded a venereal bubo, would be considered 
innocent if situated in the axilla, and especially on the side of 
the neck, as though all lymphatic ganglia were not equal in the 
human species; as though the same causes could not aflfect them, 
wherever their situation may be, and to a degree corresponding 
to their position. 

Not only is there no differential diagnosis of these simple 
ganglionary engorgements made by the ordinary symptomato- 
logy; but no marked difference has even been established be- 
tween strumous and venereal adenites. What do you think, in 
fact, of such elements of diagnosis as the knowledge of the pa- 
tient's temperament, and the particular aspect of scrofulous bu- 
boes, which are commonly soft, oedematous, and of a violet-red 
color! If to this you add the special elasticity of scrofula — a 
doctrine inculcated by my learned friend, M. Boyer, who, more- 
over, has the good sense to reject buboes d'emblee — you will 
comprehend that, with such means of establishing the differ- 
ential diagnosis, it is not surprising that a primitive bubo has 
been proved to exist. But the really primitive thing, which 
should attract our notice, is the doctrine itself. 

We shall hereafter see what venereal buboes are in general, 
and syphilitic buboes in particular. For the present, let us 
finish this letter by stating that, neither by experiment nor by 
incontestable observations, has the existence, or even the pos- 
sibility, of buboes d'emblee been demonstrated; that the reign 
of the imagination in pathology has passed away; and that, 
consequently, these buboes have disappeared from nosology. 
It will be suflBcient to cite, on this subject, the condemnation 
pronounced against them, in a moment of abandon, by one of 
their most glorious supporters, Hunter, who says, speaking of 
bubo d'emblSe: "If the parts were much more carefully explored, 
if the patients were minutely interrogated, it is probable that a 
small chancre would often be found to be the cause of the in- 
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fection; this fact I have more than once observed. Indeed, 
■when it is considered how rare is absorption in gonorrhoea, 
where the mode of absorption is the same, we can scarcely ad 
mit the infection to be the result of the simple contact of vene 
real pus, when this pus has been applied for so short a time. It 
might be supposed, it is true, that the repetition of the contact 
is equivalent to the period of its application; but such an 
opinion is inadmissible, for this repetition itself would be likely 
to develop a local affection." 

After this statement of Hunter, I have nothing to say. 

Yours, RicoBD. 



LETTER XXVI. 



My dear Friend: This letter will perhaps seem to you a 
duplicate of the discussions of the SocietS de Chirurgie, the re- 
port of which is given in the Union Medicale; but you know 
it is not my fault if I am forced to repeat the same thing seve- 
ral times. The circumstance is rather attributable to the fact 
that some are unwilling to understand, for I will not say that 
they have an interest in not understanding, the real merits of 
the question. My adversaries I believe to be actuated but by 
one motive, that arising from the love of science and of truth; 
but I also have the right of claiming that no other motive shall 
be assumed to actuate myself. I am about then to continue 
my remarks on buboes. 

After having controverted by reasoning, by observation, and 
by experiment, the existence of the essential venereal bubo of 
some syphilographists, or the bubo called d'emblee, I ought now 
to explain to you what I understand venereal adenopathies to be. 
This is certainly one of the clearest points of pathology to those 
who are blessed with a transparent pupil, a sensitive retina, and 
a brain unaffected by prejudice. In this examination, it is neces- 
sary first to observe the state of the patient, and afterwards the 
stage of the disease. With respect to the inculpated subject, it 
is necessary to know what ganglia are affected, and to what de- 
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gree they are affected, and what their condition was prior to the 
contagion, so as to be able to distinguish the#Q from those 
which have only become diseased subsequent to the develop- 
ment of the supposed venereal accident. This being laid down, 
and in accordance with the law that venereal diseases are not 
the only causes of ganglionary affections, with which they may 
often be complicated, let us see what really takes place in sub- 
jects who have no other pathological indications. 

In the largest acceptation of the term, venereal accidents, 
virulent or otherwise, and blennorrhagia and chancre, may give 
rise to sympathetic adenopathies; this word is here used in its 
proper sense to represent those diseases which are the result of 
sympathetic influence. These sympathetic buboes, by nature 
essentially inflammatory, ordinarily occupy but a single super- 
ficial ganglion; and are easily controlled by antiphlogistics and 
resolutives, and in those rare cases in which they suppurate 
never furnish inoculable pus. It is these alone which accom- 
pany blennorrhagia, when the latter is not symptomatic of a 
urethral chancre. It may be said that a blennorrhagia, ivJiich, 
during its whole course, has never furnished inoculable pus, will 
never give rise to a virulent bubo. This is another 6f those laws 
against which anarchists contend in vain, and which the power 
of the lancet, which they begin to recognize, will cause them to 
acknowledge on occasions of necessity. 

But these sympathetic buboes, these inflammatory adenites, 
which may be produced by so many other causes, such as inef- 
fective or inopportune cauterizations, or other irritants, do not 
therefore constitute a special accident. So far as these buboes 
are concerned, venereal diseases act only as common causes, 
and only pertain to 'them in an indirect manner, or as a simple 
complication. 

The special buboes, which it is our purpose to study, are dis- 
tinct from the other diseases of the lymphatic ganglia, and can 
only be the consequence of virulent venereal affections ; that is 
to say, of syphilis. They are either the mediate, or, if you 
please, the consecutive product of the contagion; or the result 
of the constitutional infection. Here we have two perfectly 
distinct species, which it is very important to recognize. 

The first species of syphilitic bubo contains two varieties, 
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■which are almost always confounded bj most syphilographists. 
You can convince yourself of this deplorable confusion, by re- 
ference especially to certain recent treatises. 

The first variety of the mediate or consecutive bubo is that 
which succeeds to the ?iow-indurated chancre and its different pha- 
gedeenic varieties. This bubo of absorption does not invariably 
take place. Every non-indurated chancre does not inevitably give 
rise to it. It may even be said that more non-indurated chan- 
cres exist without it than with it. These buboes are essentially 
the terminations of the direct lymphatics, the orifices or extremi- 
ties of which open into the chancre, either at the same side, or 
at the opposite side, when the vessels cross the median line. 
This relation is an essential one, and when it does not exist, 
buboes are not to be found. I can thus explain their frequency 
after chancres of the frsenum, for example, and understand why 
I have never seen them supervene after the numerous inocula- 
tions which I have made at the upper part of the thigh. 

The bubo which is observed in connection with the non-indu- 
rated chancre is not only never developed previous to this chan- 
cre, which ought not to be the case, if it could occur independ- 
ently of the latter, but it ordinarily does not show itself until 
after the lapse of some time — often the first week, in the course 
of the second, and in certain circumstances at a much later 
period; and, if the primitive ulcer obstinately remains at the 
specific period, it does not manifest itself until after the lapse 
of months, or even years. In a patient of my colleague, M. 
Puche, a serpiginous chancre existed for three years before it 
occasioned a virulent bubo. It is only when the ulceration 
happens, sooner or later, to meet the desired relations, or when 
it has not counteracted them in its progress, that its virulent 
pus passes into the lymphatic vessels, which convey it directly 
to the ganglia, without themselves becoming infected. 

With the non-indurated chancre, which is patent, or concealed 
in the urethra, in the anus, in the vagina, or in the mouth, the 
adenites, provided the chancre is unique, is most frequently 
mono-ganglionary. It affects only the superficial ganglia, so 
that the division of buboes into superficial and profound can in 
nowise be applicable to the virulent sort. The adenitis of viru- 
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lent absorption, symptomatic of non-indurated chancre, is in- 
flammatory, and usually very acute; it must inevitably tend to 
suppuration. Whether the virulent pus furnished by the chan- 
cre at the specific period be arrested in a lymphatic vessel, or 
reaches a ganglion, it produces a kind of inoculation -which, 
owing to individual dispositions, gives rise to accidents analogous 
to those from -which it emanates; that is to say, to chancres of 
the lymphatics or of the ganglia, with a progressive and sup- 
purative tendency. But in this intra-lympliatic and absorbent 
inoculation, if I may so express myself, there supervenes, as in 
cases of inoculation on the skin and mucous membranes, a com- 
mon inflammation of the neighborhood or of the periphery. 
And while the infected lymphatics and ganglia suppurate spe- 
cifically, their phlegmonous atmosphere only furnishes simple 
pus. The existence of these two layers, at first so distinct and 
independent, and so easy to understand, was for some time un- 
known. You remember that one of your recent correspondents, 
who is so apt to confound everything, was astonished that they 
should be distinguished. Well ! these two concentric layers have 
the various properties with which you are already acquainted, 
and which explain the reason why some experimenters, such as 
MM. Cullerier, the uncle and nephew, were enabled to assert 
that the pus of buboes is never inoculable. In fact, if, on the 
day we open a bubo in which the pus has not remained too 
long a time, we inoculate with the first pus which escapes — that 
is to say, with the pus of the phlegmonous layer — the result is 
negative ; while, if we happen to take the pus from the deeper 
layers — that is to say, the virulent pus furnished by the ganglia 
— the result is positive. 

I have observed cases in which the infected ganglia, a kind 
of virulent cysts, were dissected and laid bare by the periphe- 
ric phlegmonous suppuration ; I then inoculated the pus in their 
neighborhood without result; and on opening afterwards the 
ganglion, I obtained a pus which produced a specific action. 
When we have for a time long delayed to open a virulent bubo, 
so that the ganglionary pus is eff"used into the phlegmonous pus, 
and has had time to mix with it, as well as when the bubo has 
already been opened a given time, all the pus is inoculable. 
13 
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Hunter liad already shown that the virulent pus of the bubo 
of absorption is identical with that of chancre, and, like it, is 
inoculable; the bubo in this case being a ganglionary chancre, 
contagious after the manner of other chancres. It was even the 
pus of a virulent bubo which he compared to that of a reputed 
secondary accident, cited among the cases recorded by the So- 
cietc de Chirurgie, and from which the end was so conveniently 
disarticulated. 

But it is a remarkable fact that the virulent, primitive pus is 
never met with, beyond the first ganglia, in direct relation with 
the chancres from which the contagion originated. Inoculable 
pus is never found in the deep ganglia, in the lymphatics which 
emanate from them, or in their termination. There is a barrier 
which the primitive pus has never passed. It is experiment, 
artificial inoculation, my dear friend, which taught me this fact, 
with due submission to those who, after having so much calumni- 
ated it, are so ready, at the present time, to acknowledge its 
value. Now, if it should happen that we are in doubt concern- 
ing the matter; if the effects of the pus from the base of the 
ulcer upon the lips of the spontaneous or artificial opening of a 
bubo do not enable us to establish, in the great majority of 
cases, a certain diagnosis, the incontestable pathognomonic 
signs will be negative inoculation in cases of inflammatory and 
scrofulous buboes, and positive in the single case of viru- 
lent BUBO. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXVII. 

My dear Friend : The second variety of the mediate, con- 
secutive bubo is that which succeeds the indurated chancre. 
This form of symptomatic adenopathy merits the greatest at- 
tention and should be studied with care. It differs as much 
from the preceding variety, as the indurated chancre itself dif- 
fers from the other varieties of the primitive ulcer. 

The engorgement of the ganglia, in this variety, is, perhaps, 
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generally more precocious than that which succeeds a non-indu- 
rated chancre. It generally manifests itself before the lapse of 
the first week ; and it may be said that its appearance is almost 
never delayed beyond the second week. If it has not been per- 
ceived within this period, it is because the observer has not 
known how to seek it. In cases of indurated chancre, the ade- 
nopathy is inevitable from the commencement. It is never tar- 
dily developed — which, as I have stated, is occasionally the case 
with the other forms of the primitive accident. 

I have never observed a case of specifically indurated chan- 
cre which has not been attended by the symptomatic engorge 
ment of the neighboring ganglia. This engorgement is so 
regular and characteristic, that it may serve to indicate the na- 
ture of the chancre which has preceded it, when the latter has 
already disappeared, or when it is concealed in some profound 
regions, or when its base is very indistinctly marked. 

By those who are well acquainted with this form of adeno- 
pathy, the seat of the primitive accident — an obligatory door 
of entrance, so to speak, to constitutional pox — can always be 
found with ease, provided we see the case in time, for chancre 
alone is its cause. Any one may easily convince himself of 
the truth of this statement by observing patients in whom 
secondary accidents are developed, and in whom this variety of 
ganglionary engorgement is perceived only in the neighborhood 
of the primitive accident. An acquaintance with the fact en- 
ables us to recognize certain transformations in situ, which are 
complicated, as it were, with certain secondary accidents, and 
thus to find their true starting-point; as, for example, in certain 
cases of papules, or mucous patches, which are considered pri- 
mitive, and which have succeeded chancres in situ. I can now 
affirm that it is from want of rigorous appreciation and precise 
analysis, and because the physician has not seen the disease 
from the commencement, or because he has allowed himself to 
be deceived by simple coincidences, that mucous tubercle (a 
secondary accident) has been thought capable of giving rise to 
an engorgement of the neighboring ganglia. Whenever this 
accident, like all other secondary accidents, develops itself in 
many regions at the same time, we may easily convince our- 
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selves that it is only where chancre has existed, that the gan- 
glionarj engorgement, which I have just described, is found. 

As may be observed with respect to the acute, virulent ade- 
nopathy, symptomatic of the non-indurated chancre, a lymph- 
angitis may precede and accompany the ganglionary engorge- 
ment in question. Here, the lymphatic cord is hard, indolent, 
sometimes knotted over the valves; it can easily be raised and 
circumscribed, when it is seated upon the dorsal face of the 
penis. At the corona glandis, under the praeputial conjunction, 
the cords are found flexuous and serpentine; and, if the semi- 
mucous membrane be slightly stretched over them, it is discolor- 
ed, and the cords remain whitish, a circumstance which does not 
occur in inflammatory lymphangites. This state of the lymph- 
atic vessels, as a result of indurated chancre, might be con- 
founded with other lesions of these vessels, if the indurated 
chancre whence the diseased vessels emanate, and the affection 
of the ganglia in which they terminate, did not enable us to re- 
cognize it. Moreover, in this species of lymphatic angiopathy, 
the neighboring skin, without changing color, is frequently oede- 
matous; but it is a variety of oedema in some respects gelatini- 
form, on which the finger leaves no impression. 

The ganglia, as in the other varieties, are much more tume- 
fied on the side corresponding to the chancre, when but one 
accident exists; this side alone may remain affected, or the 
opposite also may be seized. Whether the one or both sides be 
affected, the infection is very rarely limited to a single ganglion. 
In the very great majority of cases, the adenopathy is multiple. 
As a very general, if not an absolute rule, what may be called 
ganglionary pleiades may be seen to form in the lymphatic ra- 
diation of indurated chancres. 

At first, it is a simple indolent tension which almost always 
escapes the notice of the patient, and even of the physician, as 
may be proved by the observation of M. Boudeville, which was 
called in question at the Societe de Chirurgie. Unless in a 
marked lymphatic temperament, or where there is strumous com- 
plication, it is rarely that the swelling exceeds the size of a small 
nut. Apart from accessory causes of inflammation, wholly for- 
eign to the nature of indurated chancre, the ganglia remain 
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indolent, hard, and resisting, and give to the touch a sensation 
almost identical with that resulting from contact with the spe- 
cific induration of chancre. They do not unite among them- 
selves to form one mass, as is the case with strumous adenopathies, 
for the peripheric cellular tissue does not ordinarily become en- 
gorged; they are then habitually movable upon their base, as 
well as under the skin, which does not adhere to them, and 
which changes neither its color nor temperature. In fat persons, 
especially in women, they are in a manner buried in the fatty 
cellular tissue, and it is necessary to seek them carefully in order 
to recognize them. These buboes almost always terminate by 
a slow but complete resolution ; and this resolution not unfre- 
quently takes place a long time after the disappearance of the 
chancre from which the buboes originated. Sometimes the 
ganglia, as well as the lymphatic vessels, remain indefinitely 
hypertrophied. They are very rarely the seat of a frank in- 
flammation, and when such inflammation does occur, it is always 
the consequence of common causes, apart from anything specific. 
If the buboes which succeed indurated chancre suppurate, a 
circumstance which still more rarely occurs, they never furnish 
specific pus — a fact which our learned confrere of Brussels, M. 
Thiry, has clearly established, and which I have myself con- 
firmed. They merely furnish simple pus, unless there exists a 
secondary accident; but in any case, this pus does not inoculate. 
It is well understood that the inquirer must not allow himself 
to be deceived by new chancres which the patient may have con- 
tracted on the seat of old indurations, and which, following 
the law of non-indurated chancres, may give rise to virulent 
adenites with inoculable pus. These chancres, with a borrowed 
indurated base, are not rare. 

The indolent adenitis which I am here describing as the basis 
of the specific induration of chancre, is an accident of second- 
ary transition ; the more complete development of this accident 
we shall find in the constitutional buboes properly so called, or 
the posterior cervical adenopathies, which constitute the second 
species of syphilitic adenopathy of which I shall speak hereafter. 

In view of the statement I have made, permit me, my dear 
friend, to present the two following propositions, of which you 
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"will comprehend the whole bearing, in their relation to the prog- 
nosis of the affection. An experience of more than twenty 
years enables me to advance these propositions with entire con- 
fidence in their correctness: — 

1. A bubo which suppurates specifically, that is to say, 
which furnishes inoculable pus, is never followed by any symp- 
tom of constitutional infection. This is a more valuable sign 
than the absence of the induration of the chancre which has 
preceded it, and which may deceive us. 

2. The multiple indolent adenitis, following an indm-ated 
chancre, is an additional proof — and sometimes the only proof 
we possess when the induration of the chancre has not been veri- 
fied — that the constitutional infection has certainly taken place. 

Now, are you willing to allow me the privilege of presenting 
some therapeutic reflections, arising from the principles we have 
laid down and admitted? 

And first, we cannot at present admit that we possess but one 
method of treating venereal bubo; for, as we have just seen, 
venereal bubo does not constitute a pathological individuality. 
This bubo does not, by any means, always present the same 
characters, and the difierences which it exhibits do not always 
consist in its greater or less depth, or in its greater or less 
acuteness. 

We cannot, as in the time of Bell, pretend to present with 
certainty, or to determine at will, the suppuration of buboes, 
without taking into account their starting-point and their inti- 
mate nature. These ingenuous dreams of syphilographists of 
bygone times have faded away. At the present day, no one 
believes that there can be made to pass, exactly by the same 
lymphatic vessel which gave passage to the virus, a sufficient 
quantity of mercurial ointment to destroy this virus in the 
ganglion where it was arrested. We know too well that mer- 
curial preparations, placed in direct contact with the virulent 
pus, on primitive venereal ulcers, or on buboes chancrously 
ulcerated, not only do not always neutralize the specific morbid 
secretion, but, on the contrary, very often augment its acti- 
vity. 

In the great majority of cases, the suppuration of sympa- 
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thetic buboes may be prevented by the metbodical use of anti- 
pblogistics and resolutives; but these means fail when applied 
to the bubo of absorption which follows non-indurated chancre; 
and we never succeed, whatever be the means we employ, in 
determining a specific, virulent suppuration in the adenopathy 
symptomatic of indurated chancre. It is because the inquirer 
has failed accurately to determine the character of the affection 
that he has been so often deceived in this matter. 

It is well understood, you know, that I shall not embarrass 
myself with the details of treatment; but you will allow me to 
refer to the use of leeches. Very well! When acute adenites 
succeed non-virulent venereal accidents — blennorrhagia, for ex- 
ample — we may apply leeches at a tolerably advanced stage of 
the disease, without being much disquieted as to whether the 
bites are more or less distant from the centre of the seat of in- 
flammation. In cases, on the contrary, where the bubo is viru- 
lent at its starting-point; when it is a non-indurated chancre; 
and when the rational diagnosis indicates the existence of a 
virulent adenitis, it is necessary, if the inflammation can still 
be combated by leeches, to concentrate them upon the very 
point which is inflamed; for, if suppuration supervenes, and the 
abscess opens or is opened, each leech-bite, which is not cica- 
trized, will be inoculated by contact with the pus which this 
abscess will furnish. 

• I have seen very grave accidents occur in such cases, through 
ignorance of the laws of inoculation; I have seen numerous leech- 
bites successively become affected with the contagion, and give 
place to as many chancres; and the intensity of the disease did not 
by any means diminish, as these became successively developed. 
The most remarkable example of this kind I have observed was 
furnished me, several years since, by a receiver of the public 
revenues, in whose case thirty leech-bites became as many chan- 
cres, Avhich subsequently assumed the serpiginous form. The 
primitive accident cost him ten thousand francs; the cure was 
less costly, although the treatment lasted more than six months. 
A young girl, who had witnessed a similar accident in her lover, 
one day came to consult me relative to an acute sympathetic 
adenitis. I advised leeches, and she immediately commenced 
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weeping. I inquired if her tears were caused by fear of the 
pain arising from the bites? She replied no; but that it was 
on account of her profession, which was to sit as a model for 
painters. All at once, however, she consoled herself by say- 
ing: "After all, it can be done as you wish, since I am sitting, 
just now, for a saint in drapery." In fact, at the following 
salon,* I recognized my patient in a repentant Madeleine! 
This, my dear friend, is an historical fact; and you have given 
me the privilege of relating it. 

As regards the opening of suppurated buboes, when they are 
not virulent, you will, whether you make one or several punc- 
tures, most usually succeed in obtaining a prompt cure, the re- 
sult of which depends much more on the nature of the disease 
than on the operative process. But in regard to buboes with a 
specific dSp6t, whether you make one or several openings, the 
pus which traverses the latter inoculates their borders, and soon 
transforms them into chancres which, most usually, by their 
augmentation, unite and cause the destruction of the whole of 
the skin covering the abscess, whatever measure to prevent this 
result be adopted. Those who believe in the constant efficacy 
of multiple punctures have either failed to notice, or failed to 
state, the true facts in the case. When the depdt is small, it is 
necessary to make but one puncture or one incision; when the 
skin is yet thick, and the depSt too large, multiple punctures 
may be resorted to; but, if the decollement is considerable, and 
the skin thinned or altered, the Vienna paste, wisely employed, 
cures with more rapidity, as it soon destroys, within well-defined 
and appropriate bounds, that which diseased Nature takes a long 
time to eat irregularly. When we are guided by adequate 
knowledge in these operations, the artistic cicatrices become 
much less visible, and exhibit much less deformity, than those 
which are otherwise manifested. 

In every case in which we believe we have to deal with a viru- 
lent bubo, it is essential to open it too soon rather than too late. 

Do not be impatient, my dear friend; I have scarcely any- 



* There is, each year, a public exhibition, in Paris, of the works of French 
artists ; and this is often called the salon. — Trans. 
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thing more to say, for I am coming to the buboes symptomatic 
of indurated chancre, 'with respect to which many persons give 
themselves a great deal of useless trouble. These buboes, aside 
from complications which may demand a particular treatment — 
antiphlogistic, for example, if inflammation intervenes, or anti- 
strumous, if scrofula accompanies them — require scarcely any 
local application, the general mercurial antisyphilitic treatment 
being the essential, it might almost be said the only, condition 
of their cure. Whether the mercury penetrates the system 
through the digestive organs or through the skin, it acts efiica- 
ciously against this species of bubo, without the necessity of 
traversing this or that vessel, or following precisely this or that 
path. But we must not thence conclude that direct friction and 
resolutive plasters are useless, or fail to appreciate the benefits 
of compression. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

My dear Friend : I have now arrived at a question, so to 
speak, palpitating with life; the question concerns the constitu- 
tion! But have no fear of the courts;* for, be it understood, it 
is the syphilitic constitution to which I refer. Alas ! there is 
no more unanimity with respect to this than the state constitu- 
tion, and all the efforts which I have made, up to the present 
time, to reconcile discordant elements, have only induced oppo- 
nents to deny even the principles which they have always pos* 
sessed. Yes, my dear friend, the pretended conservatives, those 
who do not wish to believe anything contrary to the dogmas 
laid down by the Fathers of the pox, have become heretics. 
They deny to-day what they wrote but yesterday; and they 
will again deny to-morrow what they write to-day. True re- 
trograde revolutionists, blotting out the immortal works of Fer- 



* This was written in April, 1851, at a time wlien so mucli was said, in France 
relative to a revision of the constitution. — Tkans, 
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nel and Hunter, plunging us again into the darkness and con- 
fusion of the fifteenth century, they seek to carry us back to 
the period when the pox, rendered active by an epidemic genius 
till then unknown, struck patients, physicians, and the whole 
world, with a profound stupor, and gave rise to a belief in the 
most marvellous stories. Proteus, in forms indefinite and in- 
tangible — Chameleon, in colors changing without cessation, and 
unceasingly deceptive — a last plague from Pandora's box — a 
prodigy fallen from the stars, according to the politic and poet- 
ical Frascator — syphilis at that time pursued its destructive 
career, governed by no laws, and restricted to no limits, whether 
of time or space, drawing in its train the desolating cortege of 
all human infirmities, with all their innumerable theories. But, 
my dear friend, are we living to-day in the year 1851? Allow 
me to remain in my own time and in my own century, and to 
study the pox with the aid of other methods and processes than 
those which served the purpose of the historians of the epi- 
demic at the close of the fifteenth century. Now, what does 
present experience teach us ? If the tincture of Alexander 
Benedictus is not destroyed, it has, thanks to the progress of 
hygiene and therapeutics, at least lost its vivacity; and the un- 
clouded eye can now seize all its shades. 

Were I one of those least influenced by the doctrines of the 
physiological school, I should, in order to protect the syphihtic 
virus from the tempest of inflammation which threatens to carry 
away all before it, struggle with no less energy than now against 
these retrograde revolutionists, who no longer wish to recognize 
any laws in pathology; who, seeking to subject everything to the 
caprices of chance, bring into this department of medicine a 
love of that anarchy which is borrowed from other very singular 
dogmatic systems. 

Although I am often obliged to sufier a long interval to elapse 
between these letters, notwithstanding the pleasure I have in 
addressing you, you have not lost sight of the logical or clini- 
cal order, in which the first venereal accidents we have examined 
are produced; I have especially insisted upon the different na- 
ture of the virulent and the non-virulent affections, and have 
shown the varieties of the first to pertain only to syphilis. 
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I have already told you, and it is especially necessary here 
to reiterate my assertion, that the general syphilitic poisoning, 
the constitutional syphilis, or the syphilitic diathesis, if you 
please, is either established only after the development of chan- 
cre, or is acquired from hereditary predisposition. Do not fear 
that I am about to bring forward again all the arguments on 
■which I have based the proof of this important proposition, and 
by which I have deduced the distinctive characters of blennor- 
rhagia properly so called, and the ulcer which constitutes the 
first and inevitable accident of the syphilitic contagion, and 
which is only wanting in the syphilis arising from hereditary 
taint. 

No constitutional pox exists which has not been preceded by 
chancre. This is a truth which is more consolatory than the 
doctrine I combat — a doctrine which assumes the pox to be an 
unconquerable enemy of the human race, everywhere present 
and everywhere invisible, and which, like the lion of the Scrip- 
tures, is unceasingly watchful, Quaerens quern devoret. Yes, it 
is my hope that, at a period which is not distant, this fantastic 
doctrine will be appreciated at its just value; and that it will no 
longer frighten those who seem unwilling to examine it closely. 
My hopes are encouraged by the recent efforts to bring it into 
notice; and, did you not give such frequent examples of polemic 
courtesy, I would add that these were the last convulsions of an 
expiring doctrine. 

But does chancre always produce the constitutional infection? 
If it does not, what circumstances determine its production, and 
what takes place subsequent to the infection? These are ques- 
tions to which I should be very glad to reply in extenso, but 
this I am unable to do by reason of the epistolary style I have 
adopted. And first, you have seen that chancre is the only 
accident which can be produced with inoculable pus — the one 
which all inoculators have produced, among others even M. Vidal 
himself when he inoculated M. Boudeville. You have also seen 
that nature does not operate differently from art, when we know 
how to watch her course. Chancre, then, is the first accident 
which follows contagion, and consequently the primitive act, 
despite the assumption of those ivho inoculate secondary acci- 
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dents of every variety, and -who, consequently, no longer admit 
chancre to be a primitive accident. According to these inocu- 
lators, primitive syphilides and buboes d'emblee are manifested; 
but primitive ulcers no longer exist. Read their books and 
their journals; I do not knov?- whether the infecting coition will 
not, one day, even become in their opinion a consecutive acci- 
dent. That would be a slightly primitive conception. 

But, while admitting the autocracy of chancre, I told you 
that daily observation proved that all chancres did not inevita- 
bly give rise to buboes any more than to constitutional syphilis. 
I told you that the indurated chancre alone infallibly produced 
the adenopathy, and particularly the constitutional infection; 
that the induration was the proof of the general poisoning, and 
in a measure the first secondary manifestation. I have been 
made to say that there is no constitutional syphilis without in- 
durated chancre, when I only said that every indurated chan- 
cre is followed by constitutional accidents ; these two statements 
are not exactly alike. In fact, constitutional symptoms some- 
times, though rarely, supervene in cases which seem exceptional, 
but which are not so in reality. I have told you of all the de- 
ceptions to which we are liable in our search after the specific 
induration of the chancre, and how the diagnosis might be com- 
pleted by a knowledge of the symptomatic adenopathy. The 
true non-indurated chancre, without ganglionary affection, or 
with adenites specifically suppurated, never infects the economy. 
These propositions are absolute; but, in order to establish them, 
our diagnosis must be of the most rigorous nature. We must 
not do as my learned confrere and former disciple, M. Diday, 
of Lyons, did when he wished to find non-indurated chancres 
capable of producing constitutional syphilis. We must not con- 
tent ourselves with a diagnosis made piecemeal, like that with 
which very honorable confreres furnished M. Diday from mem- 
ory, without direct or accessory symptomatology, and which ne- 
cessity alone caused him to accept. Something better, far better 
than that is necessary to obtain a true diagnosis. 

Therefore, there are chancres, and perhaps these constitute 
the most numerous variety, which do not infect the economy, 
and which can most frequently be recognized. I will not return 
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to the details of this question, ^hich I have already partly 
treated in my preceding letters. At present, I only wish to re- 
fute what has been regarded as a conclusive objection to the 
consoling doctrine which teaches that chancre may be only a 
local accident. It has been asked: How can a virus be placed 
in contact with the circulation without affecting it? Is not this 
poisoning effected, on the contrary, from the time when one 
point of the economy is contaminated? But do those who use 
this language forget the numerous cases in which inoculations 
of variola have failed, and in which it is impossible to vaccinate, 
as well as the numerous cases of malignant pustules and ma- 
lignant anthrax, which are localized, or destroyed in situ? Why 
should not the syphilitic virus, which is less active, have the 
same privilege? But let us not insist on this fact, since my op- 
ponents will not be convinced; let us rather enter upon the con- 
sideration of other questions. 

You already know that the constitutional infection does not 
depend on the number of chancres which exist, nor on the seat, 
nor on the extent, nor on the absolute duration of the affection, 
and that it only supervenes in certain circumstances which I 
have endeavored to specify. Consequently, it is not of this 
that I wish to speak, but of the time which elapses between the 
constitutional manifestations and the implantation of the virus, 
or the production of the primitive accident. What interval 
elapses between the appearance of the chancre and that of the 
first secondary accidents ? 

Whatever be the process by which the infection is accomplish- 
ed, in traversing at first the lymphatics, or in acting immediately 
on the blood — whether the virus be a ferment which finds in our 
humors a fermentable matter whence results a new poison which 
has lost the property of being inoculable; or whether the poison- 
ing be accomplished otherwise — is it impossible to determine the 
time of the incubation as understood by Cataneus ? Here comes 
up again, my dear friend, the famous India-rubber doctrine, ac- 
cording to which secondary accidents are assumed to show them- 
selves some weeks subsequent to contagion, or after an indeter- 
minate number of years — from fifteen days to thirty years, or 
more! Is this clinical truth? Is this what observation teaches 
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US, when we really know the starting-point of the disease, and 
seriously desire to ascertain the point to which it will extend? 
If we do not know how to recognize the accidents reputed pri- 
mitive; if we are unable to discern that which infection alone 
can produce ; and if constitutional syphilis is considered as the 
sum or result of all the blennorrhagias, the ulcerations, and the 
ganglionary engorgements, which have previously existed, no 
matter what period has elapsed between the appearance of the 
one and that of the other, it is very certain that we shall arrive 
at the same conclusions as the author of the Treatise on Syphi- 
lides, who, rejecting all primitive accidents, finally admits too 
great a number of them. The starting-point of a constitutional 
syphilis will be, in some patients, five or six blennorrhagias, and 
often as many chancres and buboes; and such is the nature of 
the infection, that, though it may have commenced thirty years 
before, it only manifests itself when successive additions of virus 
have produced the quantity necessary to act! If you think I 
exaggerate, read the titles of most of the observations contained 
in the book to which I allude, and you will be astonished. As 
I have already stated, we might as well say that variola is due 
to successive infections, which, passing through diflferent epi- 
demics in a certain period of years, only manifests itself at Ust 
after it has accumulated in sufficient quantity. You might as 
well be told that the vaccination which finally succeeds, in a 
person who has many times been unsuccessfully vaccinated, is 
not the result of the last attempt, but the result of all previous 
attempts to vaccinate. You would reply that those who incul- 
cate such errors are unacquainted with the laws which govern 
virulent afiections, and that, by reason of this ignorance, they 
cast these laws aside. And, I must say, I would be entirely of 
your opinion. 

But let us return to the facts which clinical observation so 
uniformly teaches; to the facts which I am willing to verify, at 
any time, to the satisfaction of unbelievers. Let us see what 
takes place after the chancre is duly diagnosed, and flanked 
(permit me to use the expression) by its ganglionary pleiades. 
Well! when no specific treatment has been adopted, when the 
disease has been left to itself, six months never elapse without 
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THE MANIFESTATION OF SYMPTOMS OF THE SYPHILITIC INTOXI- 
CATION. 

This is another law which can only be counteracted by means 
of treatment. Inquire of my conscientious and persevering 
colleague, M. Puche, who has verified the law in hundreds of 
observations made by himself, without ever meeting an excep- 
tion to it. Six months! Ay, six months; and even that is a 
long time, for most usually it is from the fourth to the sixth 
week, frequently from the second to the third month, and much 
more rarely from the fifth to the sixth month that secondary 
accidents supervene. This truth, my dear friend, is one which 
cannot be too often repeated — a truth of immense importance, 
and of which I am as firmly convinced as of that maintained 
by Galileo. 

This truth laid down, permit me to say a word, before pro- 
ceeding farther, concerning the syphilitic disposition, as it was 
called by Hunter — that state which is produced by the primi- 
tive accident, and from which other accidents are about to spring. 
The syphilis is certainly an intoxication, or poisoning, which, 
like that produced by variola, vaccinia, and typhoid fever, can- 
not take place, excepting by virtue of a predisposition. This 
predisposition does not always exist, and its production a second 
time is prevented by the first infection; but the infection is, on 
that very account, a persistent poisoning, which impresses on 
the economy a profound modification, whence results a morbid 
temperament, that is to say, a diathesis. Nevertheless, you 
know that, in certain treatises on general pathology, constitu- 
tional syphilis is not considered as a diathesis; and yet, is there 
any diathesis which is more marked? Are we cognizant of any 
general state in which symptoms of a more highly specific na- 
ture are produced, repeated, and transmitted with more regu- 
larity by means of hereditary predisposition? But what fact 
has not been contested? 

The order of evolution, in the difi"erent constitutional mani- 
festations, has been especially contested. Some writers, whose 
knowledge of the disease is not equal to that of Thierry de 
Hery, who forget the judicious precepts of Fernel, and are 
deaf to the persuasive voice of Hunter, assert, as I stated at 
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the beginning of this letter, that syphilis pursues an erratic 
course; while, in reality, its course is so systematic and orderly 
that an illustrious professor of general pathology, M. Andral, 
said to me, one day, that syphilis ought, so to speak, to serve as 
the key to all pathology. 

Here, it must be understood that, to comprehend and fully 
appreciate this order, the disease must be observed in its natural 
state ; unaffected by artificial influence, or therapeutic modifica- 
tions. When appropriate cases are selected — an immense harvest 
of which was recently furnished us by the physiological school 
— we observe accidents succeed one another, and differ from one 
another, according to the time of their appearance, to the 
greater or less duration of the infection, to their seat, their 
number, their arrangement, their form, their termination, their 
influence on generation and hereditary predisposition, and finally 
to their greater or less amenability to this or that medicinal 
agent, or, if you please, to this or that specific. 

Syphilis may be compared to a ribbon which is more or less 
quickly unrolled, but whose shades change after a certain num- 
ber of turns, and whose free end, corresponding to the person 
who communicated the disease, no longer resembles the extremi- 
ty adherent to the bobbin, which corresponds to the skeleton of 
the affected individual. 

These shades, which are so well defined, so often exactly 
measurable, can never indicate with certainty the acute and 
chronic states; for each may assume the acute or chronic form, 
without changing in any respect the other characters on which 
my classification is based. No; between the primitive, second- 
ary, and tertiary accidents, the difference presented by the acute 
and chronic states is not the only difference which exists. Syphi- 
lis, in its totality, is so much the more chronic, as it has lasted 
the longer. It does not follow that this is one of those great 
truths which need no demonstration. What I wish to say is, 
that the absolute duration of the disease is not the only cause 
of the differences observable in the seat and form of the acci- 
dents which it produces. Thus, roseola, which, according to 
some writers, is an acute accident, may be reproduced several 
times in the course of the first and second years of the infection. 
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and, perhaps, sometimes at a later period; wliilst the osseous 
affections, which the same persons would range among the chro- 
nic accidents, appear, in some cases, during the first five or six 
months of the constitutional infection. 

You will allow me, in my next letter, to return to this sub- 
ject, and to present the distinctive characters of these acci- 
dents. 

Have a little patience, and should no accidents other than 
those treated of in these letters happen to us, we shall finish 
our communications, although the pox seems to be an inex- 
haustible theme. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXIX. 



My dear Friend : I must now be slightly unfaithful to my 
programme. You will pardon my digression because of the 
reason which has induced it. You know that, at the present 
time, a discussion is going on relative to the inoculation of 
secondai-y syphilitic accidents. A great German memoir on 
this subject has just appeared. I never comprehended better, 
than on this occasion, the remarks made to me by one of our 
most spirituel Prussian confreres, who resides in Paris: to wit, 
that he thanked God daily for causing him to be born a Ger- 
man. While rendering justice to the learned German, as far 
as possible, I observed to him that one might be almost as well 
contented with being born a Frenchman, an Englishman, &c. ; 
and that I did not understand the reason for his thankfulness ! 
"If I am thankful to the Supreme Being," said he, "it is be- 
cause I am familiar with German, and have no need to learn 
it." This reason appeared sufficient to me, for I was unac- 
quainted with this remarkable language, and still understand all 
its difficulties. 

By reason of my ignorance, then, of the Teutonic language, 
I have been obliged to wait until the extraordinary work of M. 
Waller, of Prague, upon the contagion and inoculation of second- 
14 
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ary. accidents, should be translated, in order to speak to you of 
it. The translation of the part which treats of certain diseases 
of the skin and of a particular syphilis, has been given by two 
friendly journals, the Gazette des Hdpitaux and the Annates. 
These journals have given proof of much abandon and courtesy 
towards me, for which I thank them. The Gazette des Hopt 
taux blames M, Waller severely for having, in imitation of M. 
Vidal, communicated syphilis to healthy individuals. The An- 
7iales, but half contented with, and somewhat punished by, M. 
Waller, publishes the work with much reserve — a highly judicious 
course of conduct. 

Be this as it may, I have been enabled, thanks to these trans- 
lations, to read the work of M. Waller, which is divided into 
two parts, the one clinical, the other experimental, with a pre- 
amble of generalities. 

Must I tell you, my dear friend, that, in perusing the book 
from the beginning to the end, I constantly thought I was read- 
ing German; that is to say, a language which I did not under- 
stand. 

I was unable, in fact, to conceive why M. Waller, who en- 
deavors to prove the contagion of secondary accidents, and the 
possibility of their transmission by inoculation, and even of the 
transfusion of secondary syphilis, through the inoculation of the 
syphilitic blood, reproaches M. Cazenave with admitting, with- 
out proof, the existence of primitive syphilides, and yet dares to 
tell him that such assertions are, in a measure, only opinions; 
and since they are in no way demonstrated with exactness by 
experiment, they can prove nothing against the arguments of 
the adverse party. In fact, M. Waller proves, what I have al- 
ready established, that the pretended primitive syphilides of M. 
Cazenave are all consecutive to chancres, which are duly and 
clearly determined. 

But the physician of Prague, who wishes to arrive at the de- 
monstration of the possible transmission of secondary accidents 
by the contagion called physiological, and by artificial inocula- 
tion, believes that, if I have not succeeded in my experiments, 
it is because I have sought, first, to produce primitive ulcerations 
by the inoculation of secondary varieties ; and because, secondly, 
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I have inoculated, with one exception, only venereal patients; 
that is to say, the same patient already affected with secondary 
syphilis. 

My dear friend, I am convinced that M. Waller has failed to 
comprehend my experiments, unless he understands French bet- 
ter than I do German. When I stated, once and again, with 
all those who have repeated my examinations, that secondary 
accidents, rigorously diagnosed, are not inoculable, I did not 
merely establish the fact that they do not produce chancre, but 
that they give rise to no other result. As to the inoculation 
practised upon the patients themselves, I am still at a loss to 
understand how people who admit that mucous papules of the 
ecrotum or of the labia majora may be transmitted by contagion 
to the skin of the neighboring thigh, should not admit — if the 
secretion from these patients were really contagious — that this 
contagion may be artificially produced under the same conditions, 
and that it is only possible when transmitted from a diseased to 
a healthy individual. I had thought, up to the present time, 
that logic at Prague was the same as at Paris, and that the dif 
ference of languages amounted to nothing on this question. M. 
Waller says that, in the numerous experiments which I have 
made, one healthy subject alone was inoculated with the pus of 
secondary ecthyma, and that after having established the fact that, 
up to the third day, no result had supervened, the patient was 
discharged. The inoculated person was not a patient, nor was 
he discharged, for the inoculation completely failed. This per- 
son was M. Ratier, who arranged all the observations of my 
Treatise on the Inoculation of Syphilis, and who remained ten 
years with me — a period of incubation, perhaps, more than suf- 
ficient to cause something to be hatched, had there really been 
anything to hatch. 

But let us come to the clinical facts to which M. Waller ac- 
cords so great a value that he demands on their behalf a cre- 
dence which critical science is happily not bound to yield. To 
believe and to know have never been synonymous with me; and 
in so far as a proposition is not demonstrated, I remain among 
the doubters. 

It is certainly not rare to see individuals with mucous patches 
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(whatever be the synonyme) claiming the assistance of physi- 
cians, and affirming that they have never had either primitive 
ulceration or clap ; in these persons, no cicatrix of chancre can 
be discovered. But he who knows how to seek and to recognize 
the primitive accident; who knows that the patient may have an 
interest in dissembling, or may be really unacquainted with, the 
truth; who knows that the accident may be everywhere, and 
not unfrequently concealed ; who knows, by experience, that the 
infecting chancre is especially the one which, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, leaves no cicatrix, is satisfied that the word of 
the patient or the absence of any trace of the primitive acci- 
dent is not sufficient ground for a proper conclusion, though M. 
"Waller seems to think it is. If, in ninety-nine cases in one 
hundred — and I here take a small proportion, so as to treat my 
opponents with fairness — you find that chancre or hereditary 
predisposition accounts for a constitutional syphilis, and meet 
with but one instance in which this connection cannot be traced, 
will you, instead of holding your opinions in abeyance, take this 
apparent exception for a general rule? As for myself, the pro- 
fession of faith which I have always made, and which I still 
make, is this : The clinical facts which I have collected, perhaps 
in greater number than my adversaries, have not furnished me 
absolute and incontestable proof of the contagious property of 
secondary accidents; my experiments, up to the present time, 
have shown these accidents not to be inoculable. 

In the clinical observations cited, has the state of the patient 
supposed to transmit the disease been verified at the moment of 
contagion, which may easily be done in cases of chancrous in- 
fection ; and has the history of the patient, after the physician 
has been rigorously assured of his previous sanitary state, been 
traced subsequently to the period immediately following the 
suspicious contact? No; in no instance! In all these observa- 
tions, in every one of these thousand and one nights of syphi- 
lis, what do we see? That patients come to you several weeks 
or several months after the contagion, and exactly at the time 
when they and those whom they had infected had arrived at the 
proper period for the development of secondary symptoms. 
Look, my dear friend, at the observations of M. Waller him- 
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self, whom I think honest in his belief, and tell me whether they 
differ in any respect whatever from those on which I have so 
frequently commented in my preceding letters. 

The first case occurred in a "respectable family of Prague;" 
and of such families — without amour propre — there are many 
in Paris. In this family, a daughter, two years of age, presents 
mucous patches on the labia majora, on the perineum, and 
around the anus. The father and mother assert that they never 
had the venereal disease. The other children, to the number 
of eight, are well, and have alioays enjoyed good health. In 
seeking the cause of this accident, it is discovered that the serv- 
ant, admitted to the house only three months before, has mu- 
cous patches at the corner of the mouth and on the internal 
surface of the lips, as well as on the tongue, the tonsils, and the 
velum palati. She also presents isolated points, covered with a 
solid exudation (what is that?). Mucous patches are found upon 
the labia majora and (here we are) upon the fourchette is the dis- 
tinct cicatrix of a chancre! Ah! Monsieur Waller, never has 
France accused learned and conscientious Germany of levity; 
and yet what can we think of your distraction, in citing such an 
observation, when you were not necessitated so to do. 

Three cases which follow are perfectly analogous. I shall 
not cite them; for, like myself, you will always be convinced 
that you are reading a foreign language, and that you do not 
understand German. 

Finally, not to fatigue the reader, and as a moral to the pre- 
ceding fables, M. Waller cites the case of three pederasts who 
had ulcerated mucous papules of the anus, and who affirmed to 
him that the disease commenced there without known cause. 
One of them had communicated it to his brother by lying with 
him ! Happily, the recital terminates at this point. 

After these admirable proofs of the contagious character of 
the mucous tubercle, M. Waller, always appearing to understand 
French about as well as I understand German, assumes the 
opinions to be my own, which I comment on and combat, relative 
to the mucous tubercle, in the work I published in 1838. In this 
case, error is difficult, unless, for the same reason as before, he 
has failed to understand my propositions, which he cites, and 
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■which I ask your permission to re-quote, because, since the year 
1838, I have only more and more confirmed them: — 

1. Mucous tubercle is never inoculable (this is also the opinion 
of M. Vidal). 

2. It must be referred to the secondary accidents; it is a 
proof of constitutional syphilis. 

3. Its secretion, by acting as an irritating matter, may de- 
termine an inflammation of the tissues with which it is placed 
in contact. 

4. When mucous tubercles or mucous pustules have transmit- 
ted the pox to another individual, the circumstance is due to the 
fact that, at the moment of contagion, there existed other acci- 
dents specifically contagious, as in the cases of M. Waller. 

5. Like other secondary accidents, the true mucous tubercle 
cannot be hereditarily transmitted. 

The efforts I have made to arrive at these conclusions have, 
by no means, been so great as M. Waller seems to believe, and 
have not fatigued me in the least. I have only taken the 
trouble to study chanres as you are familiar with it; to follow it 
in all its phases : and I have thus learned not to confound it 
with mucous tubercle, which it resembles at a certain period, 
and at last not only assumes the aspect, but even the very na- 
ture of the tubercle; that is to say, it passes from the state of 
a primitive inoculable accident to the state of a secondary ac- 
cident which is no longer inoculable. It is not my fault, my 
dear friend, if nature effects this result, and if chancre is not 
the same at its beginning and at its end. I bow to nature; no- 
thing more. Moreover, the fact gives me no trouble; for I do 
not believe, with M. Waller, that it would be a very fortunate 
circumstance, if primitive and secondary accidents alone existed; 
and that it would be a great misfortune were science to succeed 
in discovering a process by which a fusion would take place be- 
tween the elder and younger branches of syphilis. 

We are now once more among the nurses ! Watzka is about 
to furnish an overwhelming proof in favor of the transmission 
of secondary syphilis from nursling to nurse, and vice versa. 

This woman, at the moment of her admission, presents at the 
base of each nipple an oblong mucous patch ; on the right 
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breast the size of a bean, on the left that of a pea. This patch 
rests upon a broad base, and is covered with a plastic exudation. 
There exists a deep ulceration upon each of the tonsils, accom- 
panied by catarrhal inflammation of the throat. On the 9th 
of March, there appeared, in addition to these phenomena, a 
maculated and papulous exanthema, extremely abundant over 
the whole cutaneous surface. The genital organs, apart from 
several cicatrices, the results of accouchement, present no ab- 
normal indications. The husband of the patient is healthy.* 
She pretends that she has been infected by her foster-child, 
which was intrusted to her care by the Foundling Hospital, three 
months previously (December, 1847). At the end of the third 
month, towards the middle of February, she first noticed upon 
the left breast — and, seven days later, upon the right breast — a 
red and slightly excoriated point, which gradually became ele- 
vated, and subsequently acquired the tuberculous form already 
described. By reason of the absence of subjective symptoms, 
the patient failed to detect the commencement of the affection 
of the throat. Besides, at the end of four weeks, she was cured 
by the proto-iodide of mercury and the use of warm baths. The 
foundling confided to her care was a girl (Catharine Holub), 
which, at the period referred to, was perfectly healthy, and con- 
sequently had neither primitive nor secondary accidents; but, 
soon afterwards, it exhibited on the face, and particularly on 
the lips, a pustular eruption, to judge from the nurse's descrip- 
tion. It was only at the end of three months that she returned 
the child to the Foundling Hospital, where it shortly afterwards 
died at the age of four months. "I was not able, it is true, to 
procure information with respect to the manner in which the 
syphilis had acted on the living child; but, by consulting the 
register of the hospital, I find that it was treated in the sick 
chtldren's department for a syphilitic pemphigus." In the ac- 
count of the autopsy, scales, eschars, cicatrized points of a blu- 
ish and dark color, especially in the mouth and on the neck, are 
mentioned among the external symptoms. As the cause of death. 



* It seems that the secondary accidents were not contagious with respect to 



him! 
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there was noted a general anemia, with catarrh of the bronchi 
and of the colon. 

At the time that she suckled this foundling, Watzka also 
nursed her own child, a strong and robust little girl. "This 
child, aged nine months, had, according to the mother, several 
days before entering the establishment, an eruption upon the 
right thigh, which we considered to be formed by syphilitic 
tubercles of the skin. They were rare on the external parts 
of the thigh; their size was that of a pea; they were nearly 
circular, and had a dirty red tint. Some were dry; others were 
covered with scales ; others, finally, had commenced to ulcerate. 
On the rest of the body there existed a maculated and papulous 
exanthema similar to that which the mother exhibited. Some 
doses of calomel, and at a later period lotions with sublimate 
and warm baths, cured this child in the space of three weeks. 

"The course of the disease, in the mother and in the child, 
had already struck me on account of its singularity, and had 
caused me to suspect a contagion derived from the foundling; 
but what still further confirmed me in this supposition was the 
fact that, on the 1st of April, the mother of Watzka, an old 
woman seventy years old, lean and dry, entered into my serv- 
ice; and, with the exception of the mucous papules of the nip- 
ples, she presented the same syphilitic manifestations as her 
daughter: namely, profound ulcerations of both tonsils, and 
maculated and papulous exanthema of the whole body. The 
syphilides were excessively numerous, and were first developed 
on the left cheek and on the left side of the neck, where this 
woman, who attended the children nursed by her daughter, was 
accustomed to carry the foster-child when she wished to quiet 
it, or put it asleep. The genital organs presented no trace of 
antecedent syphilitic disease. She was cured by the internal 
use of the sublimate." 

Ah ! M. Waller, do you, who find others superficial and some- 
times obscure, believe yourself clear and serious — have you 
placed your clinical knowledge and experience under contribu- 
tion — in the statement of this case? Why do you, without 
hesitation, taking no account of the time for which Watzka was 
diseased, call the ulcerations of the breast, which you so well 
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describe as having a Iroad base, mucous tubercles? I know not 
what constitutes mucous tubercles at Prague; but at Paris, your 
mucous tubercles would be very fine indurated chancres, with 
a broad base, and at the period of prominent reparation {ulcus 
elevatum). You say nothing of the neighboring ganglia. You 
are evidently unaccustomed to carefully analyze your patients, 
and are always contented with a superficial examination. Be 
this as it may, I can assure you that, had you inoculated the 
pus of these pretended mucous tubercles, which evidently pro- 
ceeded from a chancre, you Avould have obtained no result. 

To proceed. In view of the two indurated chancres of the 
breasts, it is very evident that Watzka had a fine pox. But 
who gave her these chancres of the nipples? Was it i\ie found- 
ling? The child was healthy when given to the nurse; its 
parents had never been seen, and nothing was known of their 
histoi'y; nor was the commencement of the disease in the child 
noticed. It became diseased in consequence of its relations 
with the woman who nursed it; that it subsequently died of the 
pox is possible, and even probable; but what proof is there that 
the woman did not infect it as she infected her own child? How 
can it be affirmed that the chancres on her breasts were not com- 
municated to her by one of those processes which I have already 
indicated, or by a still more ingenious process? Prove to me 
the contrary otherwise than by the assertion of the patient. 
Are you about to invoke, in support of your hypothesis, what 
happened to the mother of Watzka, a woman seventy years 
old (not exempt on that account from liability to a primitive 
accident, as may have been seen in my wards), who, being 
accustomed to place the children, nursed by her daughter, upon 
her left cheek, contracted on this spot a syphilide as a first mani- 
festation; consequently, a primitive syphilide? But you do not 
wish this proof; you cannot invoke it; for, with reason, you do 
not admit the primitive syphilides of M. Cazenave. 

Be light, M. Waller. I do not object to this, for my taste 
does not incline me towards dull people; but be logical. On 
the other hand, you found no traces of syphilitic disease upon 
the genital organs. Did you examine with the speculum? and 
even if you had, you know as well as myself that ninety-nine 
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times in a hundred chancre leaves no trace in the vagina or 
upon the neck of the uterus. But, let us say no more of this 
case. 

We pass on to the second case, to Nowak. Who established 
the diagnosis of the disease of the child, and of the first acci- 
dents of the nurse? The patient herself! And you accept this 
diagnosis, unconditionally, having seen the patient for the first 
time not until three months after the beginning of the disease. 
While I contest your own diagnosis, though you are a physician 
to a venereal hospital ; while I call characteristic indurated 
chancre what you, on hypothetic grounds, call mucous tubercle, 
you do not even doubt the science and the just appreciation of 
Nowak. This woman, you say, who might have syphilis, despite 
her nodular erythema, of the size of a hen's egg — which syphi- 
lis does not prevent, but which it does not produce, in France — 
only had cicatrices, resulting from accouchement, upon the geni- 
tal organs! I would be very grateful to you, if, in your next 
work, you would show me how, in all cases, you distinguish the 
cicatrices which result from chancre from those which follow 
accouchement, especially when they exist together upon the 
same regions. For my part, I confess my profound ignorance 
in the matter, and frequently confound the two. What shall 
I say also of the youngest child of this woman, which you re- 
ceived at the same time with the mother — that is to say, three 
months after the commencement of the disease — and in which 
the mother had first diagnosed mucous papules of the vulva, 
which no longer existed when the child was submitted to your 
observation? I will tell you that I no more accept this diagno- 
sis than that of which you furnished the elements in your first 
observation. 

What shall I say, further, of the son of this woman's husband, 
a boy aged founteen, who had a syphilis of the hones and perios- 
teum, afi'ecting both tibias, with superficial ulcerations of the ton- 
sils, and mucous papules of the anus? Where and how did the 
disease commence? At the anus? By the suckling? The two 
daughters of Rosalie Nowak, who both reside with the son of 
the husband, in the paternal mansion, have also complained for 
a long time of pains in the bones ! Oh ! Voltaire, thou art rob- 
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bed; for this is the history thou didst give of our unfortunate 
confrere Sidrac, who caught the pox from his wife on the first 
night of his marriage, and to whom his chaste spouse gave as 
her excuse that it was a family disease. With the good-natured 
Sidrac, we can understand why the fables of Portal and of Ver- 
celloni should have been successful; but with the knowledge and 
close reasoning of our confrere and friend, M. Bouchut, facts are 
presented for what they are worth ; and wherever doubt remains, 
it is necessary to do what I have thought proper to do — to re- 
main among the doubters. 

But, my dear friend, for a few moments past I have been 
writing from Prague instead of from Paris. Excuse me ; I shall 
return to you. We have a question concerning the blood to 
treat. M. Waller does not attack the syphilitic chloro-ansemia 
too severely. We shall return to the subject hereafter. More- 
over, the question only concerns a difference of opinion relative 
to several globules in the blood of a syphilitic patient. The 
important point to which our attention is called is this: namely, 
clinical contagion of syphilis by the blood, as a prelude to 
the inoculation; or the experimental transfusion of syphilis 
by the blood! This proposition, my dear friend, has strongly 
moved me. I know, indeed, that we live in a world in which 
the range of action is from the possible up to the exclusively 
impossible. I have consequently read the two cases in support 
of this assertion— distrusting, however, the idiom which I did 
not understand— and I find that a young man, who had never 
had connection with a woman, who had never had either chan- 
cre or blennorrhagia, lived with a girl* for a long time. Some- 
times it happened, after frequently repeated coition, that this 
act was accompanied, in both parties, by the discharge of a few 
drops of blood. Now, some months after the commencement 
of this liaison, the young man perceived, upon the corona glan- 
dis, acuminated^ condylomata, which, in spite of repeated abla- 
tions and cauterizations, returned several times durmg two 



* This girl is not called a pubUc woman ; she must then have been a pnvate 
TcTndylomata, vegetations, and mucous papules are identical in the eyes of 
those who do not observe closely. 
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months. To these wa^ finally superadded a syphilitic psoriasis 
over the whole body. 

Here the translation, in the AnnaUs, of the particular syphi- 
lis of M. Cazenave, comes to an end. However, I think that 
the young and learned translator, M. Axenfeld, did not derive so 
little profit as myself from the work, and that he did not un- 
derstand the German of the last phrase which was given by the 
intelligent translator of the G-azette des Ropitaux, M. Marc 
S^e. Here is this remarkable ending: " The patient had never 
been able to find the least syphilitic disease in his mistress; and, 
on minute inspection, I could not find the least trace of disease!'' 
Thanks to you, M. Sde; for this is really prodigious. Here 
are two individuals, who at first are absolutely without disease, 
who become excoriated, who- bleed, and one of whom contracts 
constitutional syphilis by reason of the contagious property of 
the syphilitic blood of the other who is without disease ! Here, 
again, I am perplexed by the German; I confess I do not un- 
derstand this case at all.* 

I have seen, in a French work by M. Richond, what seemed 
to me to be the same case; and if this author had been at 
Prague, I should have suspected him of having presented us 
with an importation from Bohemia. But M. Richond only gave 
us his case, with an equal degree of candor, for the purpose of 
proving that syphilis could, physiologically, be spontaneously 
produced between two healthy individuals. The idea of citing 
it in support of a contagious transmission never entered his 
mind. 

Now, my dear friend, I scarcely dare to speak of the second 
observation, which is vouched for by Dr. Cejka. I am like Con- 
fucius; I respect the faith of others, when it springs from a kind 
heart, and can injure no one. If the question concerned a fact 
observed in private practice, and in consultation, I should never 
have alluded to it, but would be contented with giving my advice 
in regard to the treatment of the case; but since the fact is one 

* M. Waller does not understand mediate contagions. I advise him to read 
the old authors ; to read what I have written on this subject ; and to inform 
himself in relation to the experiments of M. Cullerier 
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connected with science, I ask pardon of my honorable confrere 
of Bohemia. There are fathers, mothers, and husbands, who 
are as confident of the purity of their children and of their 
wives as he was of his patient, and who still, like him, have 
been deceived. The following observation needs no comment, 
and bespeaks the loyalty of M. Cejka : — 

A man, about thirty years of age, healthy and vigorous, had 
a chancre in the month of December, 1848, which was treated 
by Dzondi's pills, and cicatrized towards the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1849. In April, he had a slight sore throat, which disap- 
peared of itself. Towards the end of June, a syphilitic iritis 
supervened, which was subjected to treatment for three weeks, 
and at the end of that time was cured. Fifteen days after- 
wards, the other eye was also seized; at the end of seven weeks, 
the disease was cured in both eyes, and disappeared without 
leaving any trace of its existence. Some weeks subsequently, 
this man married a young girl, whom Dr. Cejka saw almost 
every day. With the relations of this girl in the house of her 
parents he was well acquainted, and she had never had sexual 
intercourse. At the commencement of the marriage, coition 
was easy; but in December, 1849, the couple perceived a slight 
discharge of blood during intercourse. In January, 1850, the 
woman had a syphilitic psoriasis upon the scalp and face, and a 
maculated eruption over the whole body. In March, two small 
ulcerations appeared upon the lips, and at a later period con- 
dylomata became manifest upon the labia majora. The husband 
had no manifestation, either primitive or secondary; to-day he 
is still in perfect health. Thus, in him the same coition de- 
veloped no morbid symptom; while his wife, who had never had 
prior connection with a man, was not excoriated on the first 
night of her marriage, but only some months subsequently! 
Can such thin^ happen in Prague? 

And that is the way that the blood of syphilitic patients 

may transmit syphilis by inoculation ? 

But with some, at Paris, all these Bohemian cases have ob- 
tained great credit. Would you believe it, my dear friend? 
Would you believe that men, whose lips are constantly repeat- 
ing the words observation, scieiitific exactness, critical analysis, 
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and the like, hail with eagerness statements of this character, 
which, according to every rule of criticism, are imperfect, and 
will not, for an instant, bear examination and analysis! Oh! 
had I the impudence or ignorance to attempt the support of my 
doctrines by facts of this kind, would criminations against me 
ever cease? These criminations would be just; and I would not 
complain of them. But these facts come from abroad; they 
apparently come to the support of an opposition which is so in- 
digent as to be forced to make any shift. Were they directed 
against any other pathological doctrine, they would be left in 
their gangue, obscure and unknown ; but, inasmuch as they are 
brought against the syphilopathic doctrine which I defend, my 
opponents endeavor to polish them, to cut them, and to give them 
the appearance of real diamonds. But, let these opponents do 
and say what they will, the observations referred to are only 
paste, and are worthless. The enlightened taste and unerring 
tact of your numerous readers are such as to prevent the lia- 
bility to deception by means of them. 

Ask me nothing, at present, in regard to vaccination, as a 
means of propagating syphilis. Vaccination, like everything 
else in the world, has its enemies. It is already accused, wrong- 
fully or rightfully, of being the cause of typhoid fever; and it 
is said to prevent children who have died of the latter disease, 
from dying, at an earlier period, of the smallpox. It may also 
be accused of propagating syphilis. But the accusation of MM. 
Viari and Wegelar has not yet led to condemnation. 

I shall close, my dear friend ; for nothing more of the remark- 
able, I may say even extraordinary, work of M. Waller remains 
to be noticed than the portion on hereditary syphilis, upon 
which nearly the whole world is agreed, and that concerning 
the transmission of syphilis by the milk, against which doctrine 
I protest, and which M. Waller erroneously believes to have 
been taught by the elder inoculators. 

Yours. RicoRD. 
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LETTER XXX. 

My dear Friend: I have not yet done with M. Waller, of 
Prague, and I cannot part from this good Bohemian confrere, 
without saying a few words relative to the second part of his 
work, that is to say, that which treats of the artificial inocula- 
tion of secondary accidents. 

I have said, notwithstanding ^Hhe prohahility of the conta- 
gious nature of secondary syphilis," that M. Waller has neither 
been able nor willing to adhere to that point. Therefore, he di- 
rected his attention to the secretions, to the morhid products of 
the secondary accidents, with the object of inoculating them. 
Up to the present time, M. Waller has failed, like myself, and 
every one who has experimented with the products of the 
various secondary accidents. His experiments, like those of 
others, were made upon the patients themselves; and although 
these patients must have been subjected during several months 
to his observation, he has never, so far as the results indi- 
cate, been more successful than other experimenters in wit- 
nessing, at any period, the supervention either of primitive 
or secondary accidents at the points inoculated. Is this result 
due to the fact that the patients, already under the influence of 
secondary syphilis, were no longer susceptible of a new second- 
ary contagion ? But the successive manifestations, the frequent 
relapses, should induce us, on the contrary, according to the 
views of my adversaries, to consider the individual already under 
the influence of the diathesis which is assumed to constitute a 
soil perfectly prepared to receive the seed of constitutional 
syphilis, and in all cases to produce the secondary accident. 
You are aware that, in regard to this point, a celebrated Napo- 
leonic expression has been paraphrased. When it was attempted 
to be proved that the inoculation of chancre in individuals al- 
ready infected was only the result of their syphilitic constitu- 
tion it was said that to scratch a syphilitic person was sufficient 
to cause the pox to manifest itself. But when the same subjects 
were inoculated, it was asked why, when they were scratched 
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with the secretion of secondary accidents, no result was obtained. 
To this question there was either no reply, or the reply was that 
the inoculation was uncertain, and that the accidents, which were 
not inoculable, zvere for that very reason contagious. A strange 
and convenient reply, which calls to mind that which Pascal 
so thoroughly criticized in his Provincial Letters. 

Permit me here, my dear friend, to call your attention to an 
argument which has often been brought forward. It has been 
said to me: If the pus of chancre alone is inoculable, it is be- 
cause it possesses all its freshness, all its vigor, all its virulence ; 
whilst the moi'bid secretions of the secondary accidents are per- 
haps modified, and weakened in such a manner as to be no 
longer inoculable, but only physiologically contagious. Let us 
suppose, my dear friend, that there are two assassins — and the 
syphilitic virus well deserves the name of assassin — the one 
very strong, the other very weak, who seek to introduce them- 
selves into a house. The stronger, corresponding to the chan- 
crous pus introduced by the lancet, waits until a passage is 
opened for him: the weaker, on the contrary, corresponding to 
the mucoso-purulent secretion of the mucous tubercles, traverses 
the entire house, although the way is not prepared for him! 
The product of the secondary accidents has its physiological 
master-key ; and by this means it penetrates the system without 
your notice. When the school of Broussais formerly invoked 
the special orgasm and the functions of the genital organs, in 
order to explain the production of venereal accidents, it spoke 
of a physiological act; but in the physiological act of drinking 
a glass of water, or of swallowing a soup, where is the orgasm, 
or the part of the glass or the spoon which had been employed 
by a person affected with secondary syphilis, to infect a healthy 
individual who subsequently makes use of them? What, besides, 
are the particular physiological conditions exhibited by the lips 
and the tongue, and which are no longer met with when sought 
by the aid of inoculation? We have seen a great number of 
these physiological contagions; we have already spoken of them; 
and, when we have known how to seek it, the inoculable chan- 
cre has been found upon the edge, or at the bottom of the poison- 
ed cup "Seek, and ye shall find." 
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But to return to our confrere of Prague. He has sought to 
use all possible rigor and precision in his experiments, and to 
place the facts he has presented in such a light as not to be 
questioned. Let us see whether he has succeeded. 

In the first place, why did not M. Waller inoculate the pa- 
tients who furnished the supposed inoculable matter, at the same 
time that he inoculated individuals reputed healthy? He has 
not told us that he believed them secure at the period when the 
secondary inoculations were made, although he had never suc- 
ceeded in producing anything in them ; but he was merely unwil- 
ling to make the attempt from the fear, he says, that, in case of 
success, the results he might obtain would be contested. This 
reason is not a good one. When a proposition which is much 
contested, is to be proved, one additional proof can never be of 
injury. 

I AYOuld therefore urge our confrdre, in his next experiments, 
not to neglect this advice, were it for the mere purpose of prov- 
ing that the pus which does not inoculate when applied to the 
patient himself, does not prevent the healthy individual, who is 
inoculated with it, from subsequently presenting accidents, the 
true source of which must then be found. 

Nevertheless, the experimenter of Bohemia, in his first trial, 
inoculated a child of twelve years, which was healthy, but affect- 
ed with a porrigo favosa. This child was placed in a hospital 
where syphilis is treated, and where consequently it is endemic, 
easily communicated from one ward to another, and from one 
person to another in the same ward, and is thus adapted for all 
inoculations, and all accidental contagions. 

A scarificator was applied upon the anterior part of the right 
thigh of the child; and into the still bleeding wounds made by 
this instrument, the pus of mucous papules was insinuated, and 
then retained by charpie likewise impregnated with the pus. 
Whence came the inoculated matter? X woman named Ndmec 
furnished it. This woman plainly presented, at the moment of 
the experiment, '■Hhe cicatrix of a chancre. She had, upon the 
labia majora and minora, mucous papules covered with a partly 
croupy and ^diVtlj purulent exudation. Moreover, the croupy 
exudation existed in the throat, and was accompanied by an 
15 
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ulceration, in its forming stage, upon the tonsils. There was 
an eruption in spots over the whole body. This woman had, 
at the same time, a vaginal hlennorrhagia. 

"The next morning (7th August), and during the following 
days, the scarifications and the skin between them appeared 
very slightly inflamed, but at the end of four days all the wounds 
were closed; there was no trace of inflammation, and the aspect 
of the whole surface was the same as that of an old scarifica- 
tion. 

"On the 15th of August, I observed some red spots at the 
point where the inoculation was made; and on the 30th of the 
month, twenty-five days after the inoculation, I discovered at 
the same part fourteen cutaneous tubercles, the greater portion 
of Avhich had their origin in the wounds made by the scarifica- 
tor. Nearly all of these tubercles were confluent. Only four, 
situated upon the outside, were isolated. Their base was broad ; 
their size that of a lentil, and many of them that of a pea ; 
they were hard to the touch ; most of them were of a dirty red, 
and some of a dirty yellow color; their form was almost exactly 
round; upon some a slight desquamation was perceptible. No- 
thing morbid in the other regions of the body (no treatment). 

"On the following day, there was a further augmentation of 
tubercles; these were all blended together; then represented a 
patch of the size of a thaler, knotty, projecting half a line above 
the level of the skin, and covered with grayish scales, which 
thickened and finally formed a large crust, common to all the 
tubercles. Upon deterging this surface with warm water, the 
crust was detached, and the tubercles then appeared under the 
form of slightly excoriated flattened elevations; but they were 
soon covered with new, thin, dry, and grayish scales. 

"On the 27th of September, twenty-seven days after the ap- 
pearance of the tubercles, and fifty-two days after the inocula- 
tion, a maculated syphilide appeared on the skin of the belly, 
of the breast, and of the back; the spots were, for the most 
part, united; some of them a little prominent and isolated, of 
the size of a grain of millet or of a lentil, oval and elongated; 
some were of a pale yellow, and others of a grayish-red color; 
they were unaccompanied by areola, itching or pain, were com- 
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pletely dry, and without crusts or scales. The next and the fol- 
lowing days, the number of these spots increased prodigiously, 
and the whole body became covered with them ; no febrile move- 
ment or symptom of catarrh was manifested. Early in Octo- 
ber, some of these spots were changed into papules, others into 
tubercles, and the whole took on so characteristic a physiog- 
nomy that, without inquiring after the antecedents, any physi- 
cian would, in a moment, recognize syphilis. As yet there was 
no sore-throat; but since this maculated, papular, and tubercu- 
lar syphilide sufficiently proves the success of the inoculation, 
I can, even now, make the case public." 

Let us first analyze the patient from whom the inoculated pus 
was taken. She had the cicatrix of a chancre. But because 
one chancre was already cicatrized, does it follow that other 
chancres were prevented from pursuing their course, and from 
being inoculable? Were not the mucous patches of the labia 
majora and minora, as they are called, with their croupy exuda- 
tion, still primitive ulcers, with their diphtheritic, their speci- 
fic layer? Where is the differential diagnosis made by M. 
Waller? Is it sufficient that he should authoritatively tell us 
that they were mucous patches, when we know that he did not 
recognize the different forms which the primitive accident may 
assume, according to its seat, its duration, and the transforma- 
tions it may undergo? With M. Waller, you know, chancre 
is always one and the same thing — perhaps even before, dur- 
ing, and after its existence. That which is not circumscribed 
by the descriptive formula which the paroquets of all ages and 
of all climates have repeated, and still repeat, is not chancre, 
and must be something else — even mucous patches on occa- 
sions of necessity! Am I exacting? Do you wish me, then, 
to accept the diagnosis of those who, as I stated in the pre- 
cedino- letter, invariably confound mucous papules themselves 
with the raspberry-vegetations erroneously designated condy- 
lomata? In view of so great an error, it is not difficult to sup- 
pose that these persons sometimes confound chancre with mucous 
papules; but, aside from possible error in the diagnosis of 
mucous tubercles, produced we know not how long a time sub- 
sequent to the chancre whose trace still remained, it may be 
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asked what was the vaginal blennorrhagia of Nemec? What 
was the state of the vagina, and of the neck of the uterus, at 
the time of the experiment? and, consequently, what was the 
nature of the vaginal secretion which polluted the ulcerated sur- 
faces of the vulva, from which perhaps a foreign matter was 
about to be taken? About this, M. Waller, you, who are so 
precise, say nothing. In experiments of so important a charac- 
ter, and from which you are about hastily to infer the establish- 
ment of a truth which, up to the time of your experiments, 
you have believed to be misunderstood, you neglect to fulfil the 
commonest conditions; you do not tell us that you have examined 
this woman in the most careful manner, and that the speculum 
had left nothing doubtful at the bottom of the well! Believe 
me, these experiments must be repeated, for they lack the most 
elementary conditions. In spite of your good faith, which I in 
nowise call in question, I^have no idea of the nature of the 
matter which you took from the genital organs of Ndmec. 

There is one way by which you could have escaped this un- 
toward result: namely, to take from the croups exudation of the 
tonsils the matter to be inoculated. If it had been of the same 
nature as that of the genital organs, you would necessarily have 
succeeded. I advise you to make this experiment another time, 
and to give me the results at which you shall arrive. You know, 
like myself, that difference of seat is of no material consequence, 
and that, if secondary accidents on the genital organs are inocu- 
lable, those of the throat must likewise be so; for chancre of 
the buccal cavity is inoculable, like that of any other region of 
the body. 

We come now to the child. You inoculate it by means of 
deep scarifications. At the end of four days, the wounds are 
healed; there is even no trace of inflammation. But what be- 
comes of the wounded parts? how are they guarded from ulte- 
rior contaminations, which so easily and so commonly take 
place in a venereal hospital? Did you place them under watch- 
crystals, under your fine Bohemian glasses, as I do in Paris? 
Did you isolate them, or protect them in any way whatever? 
It seems that you did not; and you wish me to feel no doubt 
concerning the matter! Be it so; for eight days subsequently 
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the evolution of primitive accidents commences, -whicli, by their 
slowness, their course, and by their form, modified by the arti- 
ficial conditions impressed upon the tissues in which they were 
seated, perfectly correspond to the indurated, crustaceous, ecthy- 
matous chancres which occur upon the skin, and, like these, are 
regularly followed at the prescribed time {forty-seven days after 
the first manifestation of primitive accidents) by characteristic 
secondary accidents. 

What do you say, my dear friend, of this observation, trans- 
lated into syphilographic French ? Does it not appear to you, 
aside from the slight errors of observation which I have pointed 
out in the primitive text, that the. question concerns a very ordi- 
nary case of inoculation of primitive accidents, giving rise to 
the whole sequel of constitutional accidents, as occurred in the 
famous case of M. Boudeville? Does it lack any essential ele- 
ment? If so, tell me; and I will furnish the complement. I 
will tell you how the virulent pus acts when it is placed in the 
cellular tissue, the wounds above which, whose edges were not 
inoculated, may momentarily be closed; I will remind you how 
certain leech-bites, contaminated by chancres in their vicinity, 
comport themselves; I will explain to you further, as I have 
done in my annotations on the works of Hunter, in what way 
M. Babington deceived himself, and why he believed that chan- 
cre sometimes commences by induration, or, if you prefer, in 
the language of M. Waller, by tubercles. 

I farther believe that the experimenter of Prague would have 
done well had he not cited this observation, which compromises 
his doctrine. 

Second experiment — with the blood of an individual affected 
with constitutional syphilis: — 

"Friedrich, a young boy aged fifteen years, No. 15,676, had 
been rachitic in his infancy, and had a lupus exfoliatus upon 
the right cheek and one under the chin;* this lupus, of the size 
of a thaler, was cured, excepting a small point upon the cheek, 
after long treatment by cauterizations and the use of the iodide 



* The experimenter ought to have been firmly conTinced of the failure of the 
inoculation in such a subject, in whom there was everything to be feared from a 
constitutional syphilis, in case of success. 
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of potassium. This child had never had syphilis, and in this 
respect was a fit subject for the inoculation, which was made, 
the 27th July, upon the right thigh. For this experiment, I 
took hlood from a woman (Preund), in whom the secondary 
syphilis was developed under our own observation. This young 
girl, previously of fine appearance, had, of late, contracted pri- 
mitive ulcerations five or six times, without, however, having had 
secondary syphilis. But, during the treatment of the last two 
chancres, which succeeded each other at an interval of fourteen 
days, she began to grow thin and pale, and when the last chan- 
cre was cured, and there only remained a catarrh of the uterus, 
tubercles formed upon the skin of the face, and spots appeared 
over the whole body. 

"The inoculation was made in the following manner: The 
skin of the patient was scarified with a new scalpel, and by the 
aid of a cupping-glass three or four drachms of blood were 
drawn. In spite of the rapidity of this operation, the blood 
had, for the most part, coagulated before it could be carried 
from the chamber of the patient to the one where the inocula- 
tion was about to be made. The scarifications (made upon the 
child, as in the preceding experiment)* were perfectly cleansed 
from the clots of blood by washing them wdth a tampon soaked 
with warm water; afterwards, the blood to be inoculated was 
introduced into the wounds, partly by a small stick, and partly 
by means of charpie soaked with this liquid, and then fixed upon 
the scarified part. Neither inflammation nor suppuration super- 
vened. At the end of three days, the wounds were completely 
closed. The patient continued well. 

"On the 31st of August, thirty-four days subsequent to the 
inoculation, I perceived on the left thigh, where the inoculation 
had been made, two distinct tubercles, of the size of a pea, and 
of a pale reddish tint upon their surface, unaccompanied by 
itching or pain. On the day following, they began to increase, 
to unite at their base, and to become covered with scales; and 
a dark red areola surrounded both tubercles. The base of the 

* We are not astonished that so inattentive an experimenter should fail to tell 
us how many scarifications were made, in order that we might know how many 
escaped contagion. 
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tubercles, that is to say, the subjacent skin and the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue, became firm, resisting (indurated), and upon the 
surface of the tubercles an ulceration was formed, which gave 
origin to a thin and brown crust. In this way there was formed, 
towards the 15th of September, an ulcer. The base of this ulcer 
was as large as a pigeon's egg, and its borders were surrounded 
by a coppery-red areola ; and the ulcer was covered by the crust 
in question. Upon the removal of this crust, the bottom of the 
ulceration became visible; it was infundibuliform, and larda- 
ceous, and bled easily at the edges. A few days since, there 
was thus formed upon the right shoulder an isolated tubercle, of 
the size of a pea, reddish, and sparsely covered with scales, 
while the 'patient was ignorant of the precise day when this ac- 
cident first appeared. The general health is unchanged. 

"On the 26th of September and the following days, Fried- 
rich complained of want of appetite and restlessness; on the 1st 
of October, sixty-five days after the inoculation, and thirty-two 
days after the appearance of the first tubercles, an exanthema 
of the skin, of the forearm, of the back, of the breast, and of 
the thighs, supervened; an exanthema which we recognized to 
be one of the best characterized of syphilitic roseolas. The 
spots were exactly similar to those described above (in the first 
experiment), with the only difference that, in certain points, 
they were a little more elevated. The ulceration of the thigh 
had acquired the size of a thaler, while it preserved its infundi- 
buliform aspect, its lardaceous bottom, and its coppery border. 

"During the subsequent days, the eruption of the spots be- 
came so abundant that the whole body, not excepting the face, 
was covered with it, and appeared spotted like a tiger. There 
was no itching, no pain, no symptom of catarrh or fever. 

"On the 6th of October, several spots, especially upon the 
internal part of the thighs and upon the abdomen, were elevated 
into papules and tubercles; and from that time the diagnosis of 
the syphilide, even without a knowledge of the antecedents, be- 
came as easy as in the preceding case." 

In this experiment, the blood which was used appears to have 
been taken from a woman affected with constitutional syphilis. 
But was it really the blood of this woman which infected with 
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syphilis the unfortunate cliild subjected to tlie experiment ? A 
scrofulous child, affected with a lupus, with such a skin as you 
are aware these patients possess; living, according to the above 
statement, among venereal patients, with no precautions taken 
in relation to it; with no guarantee whatever that the cicatrices, 
which are so apt to be irritated and excoriated in such patients, 
and afterwards to furnish an easy entrance to the contagious 
matter, in almost constant circulation in venereal hospitals, were 
duly protected ! Thus, inasmuch as all the accidents subsequently 
developed cannot be attributed to the patient who furnished the 
blood, the two tubercles developed only thirty-four days after 
the experiment, are, in my opinion, due to another method of 
contagion, from which this little patient was not protected! 
For, whilst the evolution of the chancres with an indurated 
base occurred upon the thigh in the most regular manner (only 
in slightly gigantic proportions, since the base of the chancre 
attained the size of a pigeon s egg, which probably depended 
upon the concomitant pathological state of the little patient), 
another tubercle, of the same form, of a more common size, 
is seen upon the right shoulder, of which we neither know 
the cause, nor the time of its first appearance, and which is pro- 
bably not the direct result of the inoculation, unless a blade of 
the scarificator may have gone astray. But what produced this 
tubercle of the shoulder? Whence comes it? No matter; its 
explanation is not attempted; it is sufficient to explain the de- 
velopment of the tubercles of the thigh, by the fact of the inocu- 
lation of the blood, without going farther. Yet this tubercle of 
the shoulder is not an accident consecutive to the first secondary 
accidents of the inoculation, for it appeared simultaneously with 
them; whilst the true secondary manifestations, which were per- 
fectly regular, only appeared thirty-two days subsequent to the 
appearance of the primitive accidents. 

These last accidents were verified by numerous and honorable 
confreres, whose knowledge I in nowise call in question. These 
gentlemen stated what they saw and recognized perfectly well. 
But, notwithstanding their number and the authority of their 
names, before which I am ready to bow, I should, had they 
offered their united testimony to certify that the infection could 
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have taken place only according to the theory of M. Waller, be 
convinced that M. Waller was not alone deceived. 

But M. Waller is unfortunate. I believed that Wallace "was 
dead; I had even the boldness to add a few words to his funeral 
oration. It seems that I have been deceived. 

Be this as it may, had I commenced to read the Bohemian 
work at the end, instead of at the beginning, I might perhaps 
have dispensed with my remarks on this last and astonishing ob- 
servation; for the violent attack of its author upon my friend 
Diday, of Lyons, would have led me to think that he did not 
believe in the possibility of inoculating constitutional syphilis, 
unless he restricted his belief in inoculation to secondary acci- 
dents, and held that tertiary blood is no longer virulent, not- 
withstanding the influence of this period upon the hereditary 
diathesis; the relations of which influence are brought forward 
by M. Waller when necessary. M. Waller is right in affirm- 
ing that my friend Diday produced no result from tertiary 
inoculations; but M. Diday can, in turn, say to M. Waller that 
the latter has done no more than himself, in this connection, 
with secondary blood; for, if he cannot be exonerated from the 
charge of communicating syphilis to the patient of his first ex- 
periment, he ought to receive the most complete absolution for 
that of the second. 

I will make a proposition to those Avho propagate among us 
the opinions of M. Waller: Let them present the facts which I 
have just cited to the Societe Anatomique and to the Societe 
3Iedicale d' Observation. 
But they dare not do it! 

In view of what I have stated, my^ear friend, you will per- 
mit me to say to you that I have not made a single step towards 
acquiring a knowledge of the German language; and that I 
shall understand the new propositions of M. Waller, and his 
conclusions in regard to sanitary police and legal medicine, only 
when he shall give us observations which I cannot translate by 
simple common sense without the help of German, as I have 
been enabled to translate those he has just given us with so 
much pretension. 

It is for you, and particularly for your numerous and im- 
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partial readers, to decide whether I have gained my battle of 
Prague. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXXI. 



My dear Friend : Previous to our excursion to Prague, we 
were studying the manifestations of constitutional syphilis. 

I told you that, when no treatment had been directed against 
the chancre, these manifestations occurred within a given time, 
and pursued a certain order which allowed of their classifica- 
tion. 

In fact — notwithstanding the efforts of those who wish to 
envelop everything in obscurity — from the moment that the 
constitutional infection takes place as a result of the primitive 
accident, the patient has acquired what Hunter, with reason, 
designated the syphilitic disposition — that is to say, the syphi- 
litic diathesis; and from that moment the accidents show them- 
selves more or less quickly, and progress with more or less ra- 
pidity, in different situations and upon different tissues. 

In the first place, in what may be considered as a period of 
incubation, up to a certain point, the first effects we frequently 
observe, are more or less marked disturbance of hematosis and 
of innervation. 

Prior to any other manifestation, I have been able, in a great 
number of analyses of the blood, made with the utmost care by 
M. Grassi, and mentioned in the inaugural thesis of my pupil 
and friend M. McCarthy, to verify the diminution of the blood- 
globules, the chloro-angemia, which is about to accompany the 
secondary accidents properly so called, and which is often very 
marked. 

At this period, too, and frequently before the appearance of 
any other symptom, and as a first consequence of the disease, 
vision becomes affected, and the muscular strength weakened ; 
neuralgic pains in the head, and rheumatic pains of the mem- 
bers, also supervene. ^\ies,e precocious secondare/ pains, which 
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may also sho-w themselves at the same time tliat secondary ac- 
cidents become manifest, and which may return alone, or accom- 
panied by the latter, are not found at any other period, unless 
they be systematically confounded with another order of pains. 

It is no part of my plan to write a detailed history of these 
varieties of prodromic neuroses or of the secondary period of 
syphilis — neuroses which are not invariably observed, which are 
often even wanting, but which possess the common characters 
which are of sufficient importance to deserve mention. 

These neuroses consist of intermittent nocturnal pains, which 
are especially manifested under the influence of heat, especially 
that of the bed. Consequently, in patients who turn night into 
day, and vice versa, this species of attack is inverted. The 
pains of this period do not regularly return every time in the 
same seat, and, during the intermission, pressure does not occa- 
sion them. Indeed, some patients frequently experience relief 
at the moment of the greatest suffering, not only by exposing 
the painful parts to the action of cold, but also by compressing 
them. Motion of the members in which the rheumatoidal pains 
are seated relieves rather than increases these pains, which the 
patients only complain of in the neighborhood of the articula- 
tions, and at times in the dorso-lumbar region. In these cases, 
there exists no change in the color of the skin, no change of 
temperature, no tumefaction. In some circumstances, the feel- 
ings are simply those of lassitude, which ordinarily cease when 
other symptoms, such as the cutaneous eruptions, manifest them- 
selves. 

At this period especially of the precocious accidents, one of 
the most constant manifestations is adenopathies — adenopathies 
which may be designated, with the utmost precision, secondary 
buboes. 

The affection of the lymphatic ganglia, at the secondary 
period, merits particular attention. It is, in some measure, 
characteristic of this period. 

This variety of adenopathy is seldom wanting, when we know 
how to seek it, and it often constitutes one of the first proofs 
of the infection. Sometimes it is present from the third week, 
but oftener after the sixth, and thus succeeds to the indolent, 
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multiple adenopathy Tvliicli is invariably symptomatic of indu- 
rated chancre. 

The seat wliich it prefers is the posterior cervical or cervico- 
cephalic region. It is much more rarely found elscAvhere. 
Nevertheless, I have seen other ganglia tumefied in a small 
number of subjects; but then it is necessary to be careful not 
to be deceived by other causes of ganglionary engorgement, and 
especially by primitive accidents at unusual seats, or by the 
strumous dispositions which everywhere favor engorgements of 
the lymphatic glands, but certainly less in the posterior cervical 
region than anywhere else. 

The true secondary adenopathies never attain a very large 
size; they are indolent, and usually multiple; they never sup- 
purate, or at least they never suppurate specifically ; they never 
furnish inoculable pus. 

Undoubtedly, as most observers have verified, this variety of 
adenopathy is only observed when the skin is already the seat 
of an eruption, which is usually superficial; but I can affirm 
that I have found the engorgement of the posterior cervical, of 
the occipital, of the mastoidean ganglia, in patients who did not 
present the least trace of an eruption on the scalp. My col- 
league at the Hdpital die Midi, M. Puche, says he has observed 
the same circumstance. It is certain that, if this variety of 
adenopathy is connected with certain forms of secondary acci- 
dents with which alone it is found, it is not always produced by 
these secondary accidents in the same regions ; inasmuch as the 
indurated chancre produces its own ganglionary satellites, which, 
aside from this inevitable solidarity, are very analogous, and even 
identical, in other respects. At all events, if these two varie- 
ties of syphilitic adenopathy may sometimes be confounded, 
they can always be distinguished from that variety which is pro- 
duced by the non-indurated and non-infecting chancre, the va- 
riety which suppurates, and ivhich furnishes inoculable pus. y 

These secondary adenopathies are not to be found after a 
certain period. You will not see them produced, for the first 
time, at the late secondary period, and far less at the tertiary 
period of syphilis. If the late accidents are accompanied by 
diseased ganglia, seek and you will find sufficient reasons for 
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tlieir existence; othenvise tlie patients will tell you that tlieso 
engorgements are the result of the first accidents. 

At the beginning of constitutional syphilis, at .the moment 
of its first explosion, an accident is sufiiciently often met with 
which observers, who simply collect their observations from 
books, have considered as a proof of an old, grave, and invete- 
rate affection: I speak of alopecia, one of the most precocious 
symptoms of constitutional syphilis. This is the first symptom 
developed in some patients, and, at an advanced period of the 
disease, it no longer presents the same characters as at first, un- 
less calvities, and other causes of the fall of the hair, be con- 
founded with it. 

If we now pass on to the afiection of the skin, and the mu- 
cous membranes and their dependencies, we find (even accord- 
ing to the avowal of those who deny the existence of marked 
phases in the pox), that the nearer we approach the moment of 
contagion, the more do we observe the forms of the affection to 
be superficial and disseminated, or more or less confluent. You 
know, my dear friend, that some physicians have made of these 
forms secondary accidents d'emhlee, or secondary primitive, or 
primitive secondary accidents; but the idea has never suggested 
itself to their minds to regard profound tubercles, gummy tu- 
mors, affections of the periosteum and of the bones, in the same 
light. Had they regarded these affections in this light, I 
should not have been much astonished, since they have advanced 
so far in the path which leads to this assumption. 

Follow, my dear friend, the stages of the syphilitic evolution 
— which, unfortunately, in our day, may so easily be done — and 
you will see with what regularity and constancy are exhibited, 
within the prescribed time I have already mentioned, the exan- 
thematous eruptions, of a rubeolic or erythematous form. This 
constancy is such that some observers, and I will still cite my 
friends, MM. Puche and Cullerier the son, think that these 
eruptions are never wanting. It is certain that they almost 
always become manifest, provided we know how to seek them in 
time, and do not allow them to escape our notice, for nothing 
else than the sight reveals their existence. 

But these first eruptions, which are succeeded more or less 
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quickly by papules, by more or less prominent patches, by the 
dry forms of squamae, by vesicles, by vesico-pustules, and by more 
or less superficial pustules of the suppurative forms, do not pre- 
sent the same characters, in every stage of syphilis, as may be 
seen when we know how to refer them to their true source, to 
their real starting-point — to the infecting chancre, or to here- 
ditary diathesis. 

With respect to the mucous membranes and the regions of the 
skin contiguous to them, and easily susceptible of being trans- 
formed, we observe the same phenomena. We first perceive 
simple alterations of color; but here, on account of the struc- 
ture of the parts involved, their particular seat and functions, 
and the papular state, the patches are sooner defined, and more 
quickly produce papules or mucous patches, on which so many 
debatable hypotheses have been built! But these accidents, so 
little understood, and the particular physiognomy of which is 
due to accessory circumstances, as I have just stated — such as 
texture, seat, and functions — do not show themselves at all stages 
of syphilis any more than roseola. 

If you will take the trouble to make the differential diagno- 
sis, and if, through a deplorable confusion of language, you do 
not confound tubercular sypJdlides with more or less prominent, 
and more or less tuhereuliform papules or mucous patches, you 
will not find these accidents as the first manifestations of a syphi- 
lis which had been contracted ten or twenty years before, and 
had not been treated. 

But, in proportion as the syphilis grows old; in proportion as 
it traverses its orbit, the accidents which it produces, and which 
tend to become more and more grave, and more and more pro- 
found, seem, by a sort of compensation, also to become less 
numerous, more discreet, if we may be allowed to employ this 
word in this connection. It is the thickness of the skin which 
is affected, as well as the cellular tissue which lines the skin; 
and certain portions of the latter are, as it were, selected by 
preference. Other things being equal, the affection is observed 
where the cellular tissue is most dense. Thus, in the mouth, it is 
the thickness of the mucous membrane and the submucous cellu- 
lar tissue which are invaded : and whilst the precocious second- 
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ary accidents occupy the internal and superficial surface of the 
lips, of the cheeks, of the borders of the tongue, or of the ton- 
sils, the tardy accidents burrow more deeply in the tongue itself, 
in the palatine region, or affect the velum-palati, or develop 
themselves behind the posterior pillars, in the pharynx, where 
they produce grave alterations and frightful ulcers. 

All the phenomena I have described, my dear friend, aside 
from some rare cases of galloping poxes, which you will permit 
me to call poxes of the Renaissance, and which, like many in- 
convenient and worm-eaten pieces of furniture of that epoch, 
are fortunately gradually disappearing; all these phenomena, I 
say, show themselves only a long time subsequent to contagion. 
This fact, you may be sure, is well known to those dermatolo- 
gists who have done so much to elucidate the nature of syphi- 
lides, and to whom no one is more inclined than myself to render 
justice. Yet this fact is none the less denied when it comes in 
contact with the system of confusion. To recognize the truth 
of the statements I advance, we need a diagnosis somewhat more 
precise than that to which a certain opponent restricts himself. 
At one time, all syphilides were bullae ; at present we are 
incrusted in a mystic ecthyma, which our confrere^ M. Baude, 
thinks he is familiar with! 

But if a certain time must elapse before we witness the mani- 
festations of which I have just spoken, according to the opinion 
of every observer since the epidemic of the fifteenth century, a 
much longer time must elapse before the disease reaches the 
testicles, the fibrous system, the osseous tissue, the muscles, and 
other deep organs — the heart, the brain, the lungs, the liver, 
&c. Examine the history of the patients minutely; take your 
start from the earliest symptom of the disease; do not let go of 
the end of the ribbon which I mentioned in a preceding letter, 
and you will find that it is very rarely before the first six months, 
and often not until a much longer period has elapsed, that these 
accidents, preceded of necessity by the manifestations of which 
I have already spoken, show themselves. 

When the periosteum and the bones become affected, pains 
precede or accompany the disease. These true osteoscopic pains, 
so easily confounded by inattentive observers Avith those of the 
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second period, and misleading those who are so much Inclined 
to fall into error, are as distinct from the latter as can possibly 
be imagined. Their seat is upon the superficial bones, and in 
the compact regions; they are fixed, and have not the rlieuma- 
toidal character ; they are nocturnal, and are aggravated by 
heat, particularly that occasioned by the bed ; they arc always 
increased by pressure, either during the paroxysm, or during 
the intermission, or during the diurnal remission. Finally, 
where the pain is seated, a swelling of the periosteum or of the 
bone may, and commonly does, supervene. 

These facts, my dear friend, are based on observation; they 
are not copied from books, nor are they the fruit of the imagi- 
nation; for, thank God, if I have known how to study the pox, 
I did not originate the disease — a circumstance which, in a 
social point of view, I should have had much reason to regret. 

Therefore, from twenty years' observation, based on an exami- 
nation of hundreds of patients, whom a large number of physi- 
cians attending my cliniques have seen with me, I have deduced 
the conclusion that, if syphilis, left to itself, tends to produce 
more or less frequent manifestations, which are observed for a 
period of greater or less duration, these manifestations are made 
at a certain period, and in certain determined seats, whence 
result certain forms and lesions, which constitute, in some mea- 
sure, so many distinct diseases, united among themselves by 
virtue of their common source, and often succeeding one another 
by gradual transitions, though sometimes by clearly marked 
leaps. 

We can then admit, with Thiery de Hery, Hunter, and others, 
three well-characterized periods: — 

1. The primitive accident, the chancre. This is the immedi- 
ate result of the contagion, and the invariable source of the 
reproductive virus. It remains as a local accident, upon the 
skin or mucous membranes, within certain limits; and is able to 
extend only to the neighboring ganglia, and to give origin to 
buboes. Finally, it infects the economy. 

2. The secondary accidents, or the constitutional poisoning 
which results from this infection, and is first exhibited during 
the first six months. The seat of this poisoning is the skin, the 
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mucous membranes, and their connections. These accidents are, 
in default of rigorous demonstration, supposed contagious. 
They have not yet been reproduced by artificial inoculation; 
and are transmissible hereditarily, by the father or by the mother 
singly, or by both at the same time. 

3. The tertiary accidents, rarely showing themselves prior to 
the sixth month. Their seat is the subcutaneous cellular tissue 
or the submucous, the fibrous, the osseous, and the muscular tis- 
sues, and certain organs, such as the testicles, the heart, the 
brain, the lungs, the liver, &c. 

Not only are none of the morbid secretions of these acci- 
dents contagious by ordinary contact, not only are none of them 
inoculable, but their specific influence upon hereditary predis- 
position seems to decrease constantly, so as to become subse- 
quently only one of the hereditary causes of scrofula. 

These periods, with due submission to those who have a hor- 
ror of the precision as well as of the phraseology which medicine 
borrows from the exact sciences, may easily be verified; and the 
only derangement in this perfect order is due to that which 
therapeutics impart to it, so that it may be said here, as I will 
hereafter prove to you: — 

A fine disorder is frequently the effect of art. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXXII. 

My dear Friend: "Order is the will of God," said one of 
the finest women of the seventeenth century. It seems to me 
that Madame de Sevign^ would acknowledge that I have con- 
formed to the supreme will, and that she would appreciate the 
order Avhich I have re-established— those Avho make greater pre- 
tensions might say created— in this disease, which many syphi- 
loc^raphists have treated worse than poor pox treats humanity. 

°I have told you how orderly, how regular, how symmetrical 
is the pox, in its free and normal development; that its course 
is regular, and its steps counted and measured; I have shown 
16 
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jou witli what art, agreeable to time and place, it can remove 
the hair, gro-^v pale, or cover itself with its copper-colored paint. 
Finally, I have shown it to you as superficial, light, and diffused 
at its commencement; and augmented in gravity at its later 
stages. Well ! all these phenomena, like the existence of the 
affected person, are subject to perturbations which are not always 
inherent in the nature of the disease; but, on the contrary, are 
most usually the result of accidental causes, and are more es- 
pecially the result of treatment. 

Syphilis is, undoubtedly, one of those maladies against which 
art has most power. Many credulous and inexperienced physi- 
cians even believe, with the common people, that medicine must 
always be all-powerful, and that where the disease has proved 
refractory, or has increased or reappeared, despite treatment, 
the physician, and not the remedies, must bear the blame. You 
have seen one of our confreres affirm, with wonderful assurance, 
some time since, in a medical journal, that not a single pox 
could resist one hundred and ten pills of Dupuytren ! 

I do not wish to give you a treatise on antisyphilitic thera- 
peutics, and I cannot though I would. I only desire, as I have 
done in relation to the other questions upon which I have touched 
in these letters, to speak of the treatment in the most general 
manner, so far as it relates to the doctrines which I inculcate. 

Constitutional syphilis is certainly one of the great calamities 
to which mankind is exposed. Happily, in spite of its frequency, 
it is still relatively rare, for it does not affect all who are ex- 
posed to it. "He who wills does not have the pox," as was re- 
marked by one of our old masters, the aged Professor Dubois. We 
have observed this inaptitude in certain idiosyncrasies; and does 
not experience, which has taught me that, as a general rule, a 
person does not have constitutional syphilis, that he is not apt 
to contract indurated chancres twice, followed each time by the 
syphilitic evolution which is now so well understood, permit us 
to believe (since the pox is hereditary) that, in some cases, the 
disposition acquired by the parents, and by which they are pro- 
tected, may be transmitted to the children? 

It is in accordance with these ideas, which I have taught and 
still inculcate, and the correctness of which is daily verified. 
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that the economy is supposed to be impressed with a general 
disposition equivalent to that ordinarily imparted to it by the 
vaccinia or a variola. This predisposition not only prevents the 
variolic virus from acting locally, but especially counteracts in- 
fection and its consecutive effects. 

In researches of this character, and in attempts made to 
arrive at this desirable result, a certain reserve and great pru- 
dence are nevertheless essential. We must guard against eccen- 
tricities; and in view of the good we seek to obtain, we must not 
neglect to take into account the evil which may be produced. 

It would certainly not become me to find fault with experi- 
mental researches, after having so often invoked them in sup- 
port of my doctrines, and acknowledged my indebtedness for 
the brilliant light which they have shed on so many obscure 
questions which could not have been elucidated without their 
assistance. No; I leave this to those who have stigmatized 
and reviled that which is most exact in science ; and who, 
after having calumniated experiment, now demand of it results 
which we have not only not the right to expect from it, but 
which duty commands us to declare that it is wholly incompe- 
tent to furnish. 

Educated in our school, and persuaded like ourselves that he 
had no right to compromise the health of any subject, by com- 
municating so grave a disease as syphilis to a healthy individual, 
my learned confrere and friend, M. Diday, of Lyons, in search- 
ing for a means of prophylaxis against constitutional syphilis in 
the syphilitic virus itself, has experimented only upon indi- 
viduals already diseased, but in various conditions. 

He started from these principles, which I inculcate, and which 
I again present to your notice: — 

1. Chancre is at first a local accident. 

2. The constitutional infection only takes place subsequent 
to its development. 

3. When the syphilitic diathesis already exists, a new chan- 
cre remains definitively local. 

4. A person may, in given conditions, be under the influence 
of a syphilitic diathesis, or have acquired immunity against a 
new syphilis, without necessarily exhibiting syphilitic accidents. 
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5. Finally, syphilis is transmitted from parents to children, 
from the mother to the foetus, by the circulation ; but the older it 
becomes, the more it approaches its last tertiary phase, and the 
less it tends to be reproduced, by generation, with the traits of 
its other periods; then, perhaps, it otherwise modifies the con- 
stitution of children. 

Therefore, to modify the general state, before an existing 
chancre should have time to infect the economy, and to obtain 
this result with the syphilitic virus itself, introduced directly 
into the blood, but enfeebled, and approaching that stage when 
it could no longer produce merely a general disposition without 
syphilitic manifestations; such, I say, was the laudable object 
of the learned surgeon of Lyons. In order to obtain this re- 
sult, M. Diday took the blood of an individual affected with a 
tertiary syphilis, and presenting an exostosis as the character- 
istic symptom of this period. This blood was used to inoculate 
patients who actually had non-indurated chancres; and these 
patients, who were subjected to no antisyphilitic treatment, and 
in whom no direct result of the inoculation was observed, pre- 
sented no constitutional accident after the requisite time, which 
I have elsewhere determined, had elapsed. Only one case, in 
which the chancre was indurated at the time of the inoculation 
of the tertiary blood, presented the classic and regular march 
of the syphilitic evolution. 

You know, my dear friend, that when M. Diday's experiments 
were made known at Paris, they were subjected to violent criti- 
cism. He was especially blamed for stating that tertiary acci- 
dents might be allowed to persist, momentarily without doubt, 
in order to prevent the subsequent development of constitutional 
accidents in individuals affected with primitive accidents. Some 
would willingly have brought M. Diday to the bar of the Co7i- 
seil des Hopitaux of Lyons, although he merely transmitted the 
disease from one diseased individual to aiiother. It was these 
inoffensive attempts of M. Diday, you know, which became the 
innocent cause of attacks against myself, and was the origin of 
my letters, which you have so kindly received. I do not know 
whether I ought to thank my friend of Lyons for this circum- 
stance; you will hereafter be the judge. 
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Be this as it may, I must combat the views of M. Diday, for 
the two following reasons: — 

1. The local effect of the inoculation of tertiary blood being 
null, you cannot tell that it has acted. 

2. The absence of constitutional accidents in the individual 
inoculated proves nothing at all; for the chancre, in the con- 
ditions in which you experimented, is not followed by general 
accidents, in cases which I do not treat at all. 

Brought up in the seraglio, M. Diday well knew my opinion 
in this matter ; consequently, he sought to render his non-indu- 
rated chancres as infectious as possible, by basing his conclusions 
on authorities opposed to me, which furnished him with the sta- 
tistics with which you are acquainted, and which he is too sin- 
cere to receive as true. But he deserves none the less credit 
for his work. In his memoir "upon a process of vaccination 
preventive of constitutional syphilis," the ex-surgeon of Anti- 
quaille has given, as he always gives, proof of profound know- 
ledge; and he deserves to be read with attention. 

But M. Diday merely had presumptions against constitutional 
accidents; he remains convinced, up to the present time, that 
nothing disproves the contagion or the inoculation of the pri- 
mitive accident. 

M. Auzias-Turenne has gone farther; he thinks that indi- 
viduals may be rendered refractory to the direct and immediate 
action of the virulent pus, and may resist the contagion of chan- 
cre. He has arrived at this belief from his inoculations on ani- 
mals. He states that he has observed that, in making succes- 
sive inoculations, the accident gradually became less and less 
intense, and of shorter duration, and that, finally, it could no 
longer be inoculated. M. Auzias-Turenne explained this result 
by some modification impressed upon the economy; by a sort of 
infiltration of the syphilitic virus, producing what has been called 
syphilism or syphilization, bearing to the pox the relation which 
vaccinia bears to variola; that is to say, the physician who seeks 
to hinder or to prevent the development of new primitive acci- 
dents, has not even the chance of determining the syphilitic 
diathesis such as we understand it, and the possibility of wit- 
nessing the development of constitutional accidents is thus de- 
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nied. What say you to that, my dear friend? You do not 
dare to respond, even on behalf of the monkeys, -which never- 
theless seem to assume a certain nosological importance! But 
the experimenter -vvhom I have just cited, seeking naturally to 
apply this law to the human species, thinks he verified the fact 
thai certain persons had become refractory to chancre after 
having been subjected, a given number of times, to infectious 
contact. How many of these cases did he count? how many 
of these contagions are necessary to induce immunity? So far 
as I am aware, he has failed to answer. His cases, I believe, 
were taken from among public women, for a long time given up 
to debauchery, and who had chancres less frequently than be- 
ginners. You know very well that all those who expose them- 
selves to the syphilitic disease do not contract it; or, so to speak, 
they are not caught. You know that something else than the 
physiology, propounded by one of our confreres, is necessary 
to produce contagion; and this something consists in the condi- 
tions of tissue which are seldom met with in proportion as the 
parts have been long in use; in proportion as they are roomy, 
well tanned and lined, like the hands of a workman, with a thick 
and resisting epidermis ; and, finally, if my physiologist wishes, 
which are seldom met with in those who are blasees, and inca- 
pable of excitation, of orgasm, of emotion, and of that virulent 
temperature demanded by M. Cazenave. 

Too often, alas! have I seen, and others like myself have 
seen, patients in whom chancres were developed many times, at 
various periods; in whom the last infection was not less grave 
than the first; in whom numerous non-indurated chancres did 
not prevent the last chancre from becoming indurated and in- 
fecting the economy; and in whom this infection did not pre- 
vent the contraction of a new chancre which failed to indurate, 
and which frequently became more intense than all the chancres 
which preceded it. 

I have seen chancres, and cases of this kind may always be 
seen at the Hdpital du Midi, unceasingly extend, step by step, 
by the progress of the phagedaenism, by true successive inocu- 
lations — particularly in the case of the serpiginous chancre ; 
run through and furrow surfaces to a frightful extent; ampu- 
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tato the penis; liolloAv out the inguinal fokl; cut and plough up 
the skin of the abdomen from one iliac region to the other; de- 
scend to the thighs ; and, if I dared so to say, unpantaloon the 
patient. "Well! these chancres, in order to make this progress, 
in order to attain these bounds (which are not even the last 
they may attain), have often required the lapse of months and 
years, though, at the close of this period, furnishing inoculable 
pus -with results as grave as at the commencement. And yet 
in these cases the number of the accidental and successive ulcer- 
ations, their surface and duration, are, it seems to me, equiva- 
lent to what is observed in the inoculations designated preventive, 
which are repeated at short intervals, and in the same region. 
It is true that here nature or the disease produces this result 
without a preventive intention, which establishes a diflference as 
to intentional art. Animal magnetism, if you are a believer in 
the doctrine, may perhaps give you the explanation of this mys- 
tery. 

But what can now be said in comparison with what has just 
reached us from Turin? Bohemia is excelled; and the name 
of M. Waller must pale before that of M. Sperino, the boldest 
and most fortunate of experimenters. Since I saw the balloons 
of Paris, and have been familiar with all that MM. Poitevin and 
Godard transported to the clouds, I have become more credulous, 
and am no longer astonished at anything, unless it be at the 
fact that three or four inoculations were made once or twice 
a week, for two months, on the bellies of fifty public women 
(which gives us a total of twenty-four, and in some forty-eight 
and sixty-four inoculations); that there was no question of pha- 
gedaenism; that no circumstance occurred to render the experi- 
ments questionable; that in no instance could a chancre become 
indurated before another inoculation prevented this result, though 
it is well known how rapidly chancre infects and becomes indu- 
rated, and that it is not assumed to be able to infect prior to 
this manifestation; and, finally, that M. Spdrino tells us it was 
not until the figures above indicated were attained that he could 
no lono-er inoculate! Yes, I am astonished; and I await the 
report of the commission which, I trust, will give us all the de- 
tails which are not supplied by the facts of M. Spdrino. I 
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await especially the presentation of a syphilized and refractory 
individual, who may come before the eliniciens of the Hopital 
du '3Iidi, or before the National Academy of Medicine, to defy 
me, in the lists, with the arms of my choice. 

In the mean while, the conclusion which results from the ana- 
lysis which I have made of the published observations made at 
Paris and Italy, is, that the pus which comes from non-indu- 
rated chancres has always been inoculated to produce analogous 
accidents; and that in the only instance in which the pus obtain- 
ed from a primitive accident which had produced a constitutional 
syphilis, was used, at Paris, to inoculate a patient who was 
healthy, the individual was affected with an indurated chancre 
and a general poisoning. Were it always thus, as I have al- 
ready stated, it would be necessary to come to this conclusion: 
That differences may exist in the disease which do not depend 
upon the conditions of the affected individual alone, but also 
upon differences in the causes of the disease. 

Be this as it may, what, in view of all the circumstances with 
which you are familiar, would you think of a method, which, to 
prevent your contracting a chancre of which you do not neces- 
sarily run the risk, as in the case of variola, requires that you 
should be first inoculated with it from twenty-four to sixty-four 
times, and that, too, without your knowing hov/ long this dearly- 
bought immunity is likely to last? 

However, with respect to such grave questions, studied by 
men of respectability, it is necessary to be calm and unpreju- 
diced. Doctrines and systems ought to be presented with wise 
moderation, so as not to come in contact with new facts; though 
they should embrace nothing which is not rigorously demon- 
strated. This incontestable demonstration, then, is what I re- 
quire; and, as an inducement for M. Spdrino to give it to me, 
let him recollect that Turin was the country of Lagrange, one 
of the most illustrious representatives of the exact sciences, and 
that, as his compatriot, he should render me mathematical preci- 
sion; else I shall say to him, ">SV non e vero, non S ben trovato." 

Yours, RicoRD. 

P. S. — My colleague, M. Puche, has just performed seven 
successive inoculations; the last as active as the first! 
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LETTER XXXIII. 



My dear Friend : You had the kindness to communicate to 
me a letter addressed to you by M. Auzias-Turenne, relative to 
what I said in my last letter upon syphilization and syphilism. 
You have expressed the desire, if I had any reply to make to 
the letter of M. Auzias, that it should appear at the same time 
as the letter itself. Your motives are proper, and will be under- 
stood, without other explanation, by every candid reader. You 
believe in progress, and receive it, without repugnance, even in 
its boldest manifestations. But I congratulate you on the fact 
that you neither surrender your right of examining what is pre- 
sented to your notice, nor of holding, with a wise and prudent 
reserve, your opinions in abeyance. When a question so im- 
portant as that we are about to consider comes before us, it is 
dangerous not to attack it directly; it is puerile to expect to 
stifle it by a disdainful silence. 

Let us then examine the new doctrines which M. Auzias seeks 
to propagate; but first let us yield him the floor, so that he may 
explain his new views: — 

"To THE Chief Editor of the Union Medicale: 

The poison furnished by chancres produced, when inoculated upon the arm by 
means of a lancet, two venereal ulcers. The experiment was followed by the 
cure of a soldier who was the prey of an old syphilis which proved rebellious 
to all treatment. — Petit-Radel. 

Mr. Editor: There are correct ideas, as there are good men. 
They improve upon acquaintance. Now, M. Ricord has, in your 
columns of the 12th of August, thrown a false air around syphi- 
lization; involuntarily, without doubt. Permit me, then, simply 
to make the subject understood by your readers. 

Syphilization is neither a virus nor a disease — such, for ex- 
ample, as vaccinia and variola. It is a state analogous to that 
in which we consider one who is affected with the smallpox. In 
fact after having had the variola, we have acquired immunity 
from the disease. In the same way, after having experienced 
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successively a sufficient number of chancres, we are sypliilizcd; 
that is to say, insured against all the forms of syphilis. Syplii- 
lism is the aptitude to be sypMlized. Undoubtedly, we possess 
this in different degrees. Therefore, it is a natural quality; 
while syphilization is a property acquired by virtue of this 
quality. Finally, we accept without hesitation the qualifying 
term syphiUzer, suggested by M. Diday; in the same way as 
we formerly spoke of circulators, inoculators. This analogy is 
not without force. 

But what are we to say about the words saturation, impreg- 
nation, and infiltration, when taken literally? We do not wish 
to be saturated, impregnated, or infiltrated with the syphilitic 
virus, any more than with that of the smallpox; we do not wish, 
in a word, to be the focus of infection and corruption itself! 
What we maintain is that, when we are sypMlized, we have 
experienced, in a short time, the syphilitic disease, and are not 
liable to it any farther than to the smallpox with which we have 
been affected. We would accept any other rational explanation of 
syphilization ; but we energetically reject a theory which would 
prove to every one a source of prejudice. 

In order to make sypliilization understood, let us suppose that 
a traveller passes over the two sides of a mountain, first from 
the base to the summit, afterwards from the summit to the base. 
He represents the person whom we sypJiilize. The chancres 
correspond to the different portions of his route; thus, the indu- 
rated chancre, the index of constitutional syphilis, corresponds 
to the crest of the mountain, and syphilization to the end of 
the journey. By his first chancres this traveller approaches 
constitutional syphilis. He then goes on until, by means of 
other chancres, he is brought to sypliilization. In order, then, 
to extricate himself from the constitutional syphilis, he must not 
pause in the middle of his route. 

Every one, prior to being sypMlized, is susceptible to consti- 
tutional syphilis; but it is avoided by the majority of those who 
have chancres, either because they do not reach, or because they 
go beyond the disease. Constitutional syphilis can undoubtedly 
be given to any one who has not had the affection, just as every 
one may be preserved from it. 
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It is easily understood, from what I huve just said, that it is 
impossible to attain the state of si/jjliilization without passing 
through that of constitutional syphilis. The essential point is 
so to hasten its development by inoculations that it may not 
have time to injure our organs. Indurated chancre, then, is 
nothing but the index of a pause at this period, which, though 
really inevitable, may be rendered as short as is desirable. We 
consequently say, with due submission to Dubois and M. Ricord: 
"^e who wishes to have, can have the jjox." But we add: ISFon 
his in idem. There is perhaps an exception in the cases of 
those whose parents had the pox, and who, on that account, 
may, from hereditary predisposition, be refractory to it. A 
certain degree of syphilization in the parents would be a source 
of immunity to the children. 

Thus I am led, by facts and by reasoning, to admit the ex- 
istence of but one virus, which produces, according to its spe- 
cific condition, or according to the state of the organism, some- 
times a simple, and sometimes an indurated chancre. Should 
M. Ricord, as he gives us reason to suspect, cease firmly to hold 
on high the flag which Hunter committed to him, and on which 
is inscribed, unity of virus, I would seize its stafi" boldly, so 
much am I convinced that within its folds is the truth to be 
found. Yes, there is only one syphilitic virus ; and this unique 
virus is not protean. But it reacts differently, according as the 
organism is influenced by such or such a reagent, or perhaps as 
this virus itself varies in regard to the degree of its concentra- 
tion. I fear that some may misunderstand it, as the old che- 
mists misunderstood, a simple body, in its various combinations! 

Be no longer surprised that M. Ricord has seen simple chan- 
cres precede and follow indurated chancres upon the same per- 
son; but be surprised that he should suspect, in order to explain 
these difi'erences, the existence of more than one virulent cause. 
A single virus with graduated forms, and an organism variously 
modified by these forms, easily furnish the key to these apparent 
contradictions. 

Moreover, there is no necessity to assume a particular virus 
in order to account for phagedsenism. To account for a notable 
diminution of syphilism, under the influence of which diminu- 
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tion pliagedaenisra manifests itself, it is sufficient to assume the 
intervention either of the scorbutic, the herpetic, or the cancer- 
ous taint, or the abuse of alcoholic drinks or mercury, or, final 
ly, an inflammation, or some equally operativie cause. Theory 
is here in accordance with practice, to indicate the means of com- 
bating these antisypliilizing tendencies, or to teach us how time 
may be allowed to dissipate them. Do not, however, misunder- 
stand me; for, in spite of the astonishment of M. Ricord, pha- 
gedsenism is not to be feared in cases where we intentionally 
nypJdlize, and know how to manage the virus. 

We may now understand that syphilization does not cast aside, 
but explains those chancres which surpass in virulence those 
which have preceded them, and which are presented by way of 
objection to my theory. Does not every one recognize, in these 
chancres, the influence of the modifications which the organism 
has experienced in the interval between their development, or 
the intervention of a virus of less strength than the one whose 
influence was first manifested? 

Is it possible to estimate the number of chancres required to 
produce sypJiilization? No. Because, in the solution of this 
problem, it would be necessary to take too many unknown quan- 
tities into account. This number must undoubtedly vary accord- 
ing to the seat of the chancres, and according to their duration, 
their size, and especially their mode of succession; according 
to the integrity, or the prior syphilitic contamination, of the in- 
dividual; according to the idiosyncrasy, or, to use more correct 
language, the absolute syphilism of the individual; according 
to the intervention of mercury, of alcoholic drinks, of various 
organic excitants, &c. Thus, for example : — 

1. Successive chancres syphllize to a greater degree, provided 
their number is equal, than those which appear simultaneously. 
But it would require too long a time to obtain complete syphili- 
zation exclusively by successive chancres. For this reason, I 
recommend more frequent and multiplied inoculations towards 
the close of the afi"ection, for at this stage there is no lono-er 
risk of inflammation. Parodying the old adage, it may be said: 
II 71 y a que les premiers chancres qui content. 

2. Other things being equal, fewer chancres are requisite to 
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sypUUze an individual who has a constitutional syphilis than to 
syphilize another individual. But it must not be forgotten that 
constitutional syphilis tends to impair our organs, or, in other 
terms, that the si/philitic diathesis may engender a syphilitic 
cachexia! Now this cachexia may, in turn, be a cause of pha- 
gedoenism, that is to say, of extreme diminution of syphilism, 
particularly when the latter occurs after the intervention of a 
prolonged or recent mercurial treatment. 

3. Mercury favors the progress of chancre. It is therefore 
desirable that persons who are syphilized should be withdrawn 
from its influence. But, since its action is transitory, while 
syphilization, even when incomplete, is persistent, the inocula- 
tions may be resumed after an interruption occasioned by the 
presence of mercury in the economy. 

4. Alcoholic drinks, fatigue, excesses of all kinds, internal 
inflammations, taints, impoverishment of the blood, &c., are so 
many lashes to phagedsenism or to ganglionary engorgement. Is 
there any necessity of insisting upon the importance of counter- 
acting these influences? 

In view of so many causes which may act together or sepa- 
rately, we are less able to determine the number of chancres 
necessary to produce syphilization than to state, for example, 
how much opium is necessary to produce sleep, or how much 
wine is required to produce drunkenness. 

But we can, without fear of error, diminish, by at least three- 
fourths, the number mentioned by M. Ricord, in relation to 
which the question is not explicitly raised in the memoir of 
M. Sp^rino. And then why omit such passages in the memoir 
as the following: "iw the women who had old and large ulcers, 
the first artificial ulcerations were small, and it ivas no longer 
possible to produce new ones after a few inoculations." The 
maximum of M. Sp^rino might, besides, be wonderfully reduced 
by making, as I before stated, the inoculations one by one, ex- 
cepting towards the close of our experiments, where this dis- 
cretion is no longer necessary. 

You must dispense, too, with my estimate of the precise num- 
ber of years that this immunity will last. How long does the 
vaccine disease or the smallpox itself preserve us from variola? 
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We cannot answer in regard to either of these preservatives, 
notwithstandino; we have so long studied them! IIoav can we 
be better informed concerning syphilis? But I am sure of being 
within bounds when I assume the time of this preservation to 
include the entire period of youth. I have arrived at this con- 
viction from various sources, the principal of which are the ex- 
periments (already well known) and the observations which 
have been made. Besides, what should prevent syphilitic re- 
vaccinations, in case they should become necessary? These 
revaccinations would be reduced to a very few inoculations, 
since the only object of making them would be to prolong an 
immunity previously acquired, and which would not be wholly 
destroyed! 

I do not propose to sypliilize those who are ever free from 
contagion, if such individuals exist. It would be folly, I know, 
to insure against fire a building which cannot be burned. Let 
the measure, on the contrary, be applied to those who are very 
much exposed to syphilis, and to those who are afiected by it 
in different degrees. The disease itself is the commencement 
of preservation and of cure. Our vaccination has this valua- 
ble, and I will say marvellous, property — that it produces its 
benefits before, during, and after the affection. 

Reduce, then, the number of the chancres which M. Spdrino 
has mentioned, and commence by making, each time, only one 
inoculation at an interval of eight or ten days. But, towards 
the close of your experiments, when you merely produce chan- 
cres without virulence, make several inoculations every two or 
three days, and even more frequently. The essential point is 
to proceed quickly. And then be not surprised if you do not 
perceive induration; there is no time for its production, because 
you slide, as it were, over the constitutional syphilis, of which 
the induration is only the index, and, it may be said, the first 
sign. 

With syphilizers, the induration is not the cause, but only the 
effect, of the disease; and should you destroy by the knife or 
by fire this witness of the general state, you would effect no 
change whatever in regard to the contamination itself. When 
a person is syphilized very quickly, no indurated chancre is 
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seen, although he certainly passes through the state of consti- 
tutional syphilis. 

I will go farther; you have, in some cases, destroyed chan- 
cres hefore induration has taken place, and even when constitu- 
tional syphilis already existed; and cases of this kind may be 
offered by way of objection to your otherwise valuable theory 
of indurated chancre. 

In this way syphilization explains facts which strike your 
doctrines at their very foundation. 

Let us say a few words now relative to the syphilized patients 
of M. Puche. They are not under my care, although I see them 
nearly every day. Had not M. Ricord first alluded to them, I 
should not have mentioned them. This initiative step is one for 
which I am obliged to him, because it gives me occasion to re- 
late two facts wholly confirmatory of my assertions. In one of 
these syphilized individuals, the syphilization progressed with- 
out obstacle; and in the other the result would have been simi- 
lar, had he not been put, at the time the inoculations were made, 
under a mercurial treatment. In proof of this assertion, I will 
state that the suspension of this treatment put an end to the 
clogs which the syphilization encountered. 

Our inoculations are not preventive alone; but they are 
also in an especial manner curative. This results from the 
fact that syphilization is not attained unless the organism 
passes, with more or less rapidity, through the state of consti- 
tutional syphilis. Now, if the organism has not been subjected 
to the action of the virus for too long a time, it may yet be 
made to reap the benefits of syphilization. 

I should be afraid of abusing your patience, were I to insist 
upon conditions in regard to the seat of inoculated chancres; 
but you will understand how much less pain and inconvenience 
are caused by chancres upon the arms or abdomen than by those 

upon the penis. 

M. Ricord earnestly desires to meet a syphilized individual 
in the lists. His wishes shall be more than gratified; for the 
syphilized person whom I will oppose to him shall also be a 
syphilizer; let M. Ricord, then, take care. He will see whether 
he has to deal with convictions which are growing feeble. 
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And let him know well, that the question at issue does not 
simply concern a revision of the syphilitic constitution, but a 
radical revolution! Auzias-Turenne." 

22(1 August, 1851. 



In the strange letter communicated by M. Auzlas-Turenne to 
the Union Medicale, and which is addressed rather to me than 
to you, he accuses me of having, though involuntarily, thrown 
a false air around syphilization. If syphilization has not, at 
first, an air of truth, the fault certainly is not mine, but M. 
Turenne's; I submit the question to those who are au courant 
with science. Voltaire one day said to the sister of the King 
of Prussia: "An air of truth is often mingled with the gross- 
est falsehood." And I will say to M. Turenne, whose good 
faith I have never doubted, that, if all he advances in his letter 
is the expression of the truth, the lines of Voltaire must be in- 
verted. 

Great discoveries, it has been said, have often been taken for 
madness. Salomon de Cans was shut up in Bicetre. Every- 
thing that differs from the usual course of events, everything 
that cannot be referred to established laws, is frequently assum- 
ed as extravagance. People are sometimes wrong, undoubtedly; 
and history furnishes too many instances of marked injustice of 
this kind. But is that any reason why an extravagant, eccen- 
tric, and apparently irrational idea should be accepted without 
examination and criticism, and accepted the more readily in pro- 
portion as it is contrary to experience and to acknowledged facts 
which it has neither explained nor destroyed? Is it necessary, 
because the idea appears very dangerous, to follow it blindly, 
without knowing into what abyss it will conduct us? No; and 
at the risk of being deceived, we should — without wishing to con- 
demn to the stake or to prison those whom we believe to be 
heretical or crazy — employ our sagacity and reason, not to pre- 
vent progress, but at the same time not to applaud all revolu- 
tions, which oftentimes tear down more than they build up. 

It is a strange circumstance, my dear friend, that, whilst for 
more than twenty years I have struggled to establish the doc- 
trinal points which are the source, the generative idea of all M. 
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Turenne's views, the men who have used so much hlack ink in 
attacking my experimental researches, and have given to their 
pen so sharp a point, seeking to disprove the unicity of the 
syphilitic diathesis — a truth which is now incontestable— should 
no longer have any remarks to make upon the following propo- 
sition of M. Turenne, which comprises all the rest: — 

If you suffer from the pox, it is because you have not taken 
enough of the virus! 

In fact, if you consult M. Auzias relative to a chancre, he 
tells you to go back to the source, and again go back, until you 
can no longer — contract it. If you have neither the courage 
nor the strength, he gives you chancres until you have enough 
of both; how many, he does not know, because there is an in- 
finitude of conditions of which he is ignorant, and in virtue of 
which the power of syphilism, or the aptitude of contracting 
chancres, may be augmented or diminished. Perhaps ten, thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty, or more are required. But let the patient 
take courage, and the goal is reached without much trouble; for 
the chancres are to be placed on regions of the body where their 
presence occasions but little inconvenience; such as the belly, 
for example, of public women, or the arms of those who do not 
use them. 

But in thus multiplying, for one or two months and more, the 
sources of infection, do not fear that you will be infected, infil- 
trated, impregnated with the virus; that is not the business of 
the syphilizers; they do not wish you to believe that they put 
the pox in the blood. It is sufficient for you to know that you 
are syphilized; that you have undergone a general modification 
which has forever destroyed your syphilism, without the mix- 
ture of the virus with your humors; M. Auzias is sure of this 
result, for he has followed the virus in its peregrinations; and 
you are about to judge of the fact. 

Suppose that all, without exception, who are endowed, like 
every animal of the creation, with syphilism — that is to say, 
with the immense prerogative of being able to contract the pox, 
and of thus being placed beyond its power — should represent a 
mountain with two sides; and that a chancre seeks to climb the 
first side of the mountain of^Venus. If it is alone, it remains 
17 
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at the foot, where it may die without descendants. If, on the 
contrary, other travellers of the same species come to its aid on 
its route, to shoulder it along, and to cause it to take the short- 
cut, it may reach the summit; but if, when it has gained this 
point, it is not assisted, like the monkeys mentioned in the fine 
fable of M. Viennet, in descending the opposite slope, it is un- 
able to advance, indurates, and sets on fire the syphilitic mount- 
ain, which then vomits its lava under the different forms of 
constitutional accidents with which you are familiar. But should 
its course be unhindered, or should it be resumed after a short 
cessation, and even after an eruption, the traveller, fatigued and 
worn out by the last half of its journey, carries away with itself 
the evil it has wrought, and finally dies in the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, to await the last judgment of — experiment. 

However, my dear friend, in this ascending journey the virus 
may leave its traces in the soil, fasten itself at first to the 
neighboring lymphatic ganglia, then hollow out a deeper furrow 
so as to indurate, and, if it stops, produce general accidents ; 
whatever may be the opinion of M. Turenne, who does not admit 
that it penetrates the economy, and that it enters by the absorb- 
ents, and infects and poisons the system after the manner of 
toxical agents. Does it follow another course when it does not 
indurate? No; since, in order to dislodge the first indurated 
chancre, we cause the syphilizing chancres to follow the same 
path ; and necessarily so, for otherwise there would be no chance 
of their meeting the first, and destroying it. 

Now, how many chancres are necessary to reach the summit 
of the mountain and to overcome the constitution? How many 
are afterwards necessary to establish order in the plain ? M. 
Auzias can, as I have said, tell nothing, and cares very little 
about the matter; he is worse off than the man who, when asked 
how many rats' tails it would take to reach from the earth to 
the moon, replied, "Only one, provided it be long enough." 
Very well ! Daily observation will show M. Auzias that a very 
large number of individuals have but one chancre; that all soli- 
tary chancres do not indurate; that the syphilitic diathesis is 
not inversely proportional to the number of primitive accidents; 
and that all the individuals who have only one chancre do not, 
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from this circumstance alone, have constitutional syphilis. Not 
only so; but nothing is more common than to see individuals 
with the symptoms of a general syphilis, and who have had at 
different times, separated by a greater or less interval, sometimes 
one or two months, succesi^ive chancres to the number of ten, 
fifteen, twenty, and more; provided that, among these chancres, 
there has been one which has become indurated, or, if you pre- 
fer, one which infects the economy. In that case, you know, 
this chancre presents specific characters; impresses upon the 
economy a certain disposition, the analogue of which we find in 
variola; and prevents the reproduction of a similar accident 
with the same consequences. 

If, with a certain number of chancres, constitutional syphilis 
must always be produced; if a determined number produces im- 
munity from it, the question would be settled; but observation 
has already shown what are the true facts in the case. 

When, with a single non-indurated chancre, you have no con- 
stitutional accidents, you might say that syphilization is already 
attained, in the same way that vaccinia is produced by a single 
puncture, a single vaccinal pustule; but this is not the fact, as 
we have seen, for, when we inoculate under these circumstances, 
the ulterior chancres may be followed by the poisoning, by the 
syphilitic diathesis. 

In order to attain syphilization, weeks and months are neces- 
sary; while we know, beyond doubt, that chancre infects and 
indurates within a few days; and that less time is required to 
bring on the secondary manifestations than to prevent them. 

Chancres, says M. Auzias-Turenne, are cured with rapidity 
in proportion as they are multiplied, and as syphilization has 
been attained. This proposition is untenable. It must often 
be reversed, and the inoculators of the present day, who ior- 
merly combated inoculations, are firmly convinced of this fact. 
In some cases, the chancres of inoculation have been far more 
grave than those from which they originated. It is not raxe to 
see a sinde chancre cured, without special treatment, m three, 
four five, or six weeks. If art intervenes; if, particularly, 
we have recourse to a mercurial treatment in indurated chan- 
cre, the cure is more rapid! Does syphilization proceed more 
quickly ? 
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The diminution of intensity exhibited in successive inocula- 
tions, as in some of those made by my colleague, M. Puche, in 
which the inoculated pus Avas constantly taken from the patient 
himself, may be attributed to a gradual weakening of the viru- 
lence, up to the time when the chancre has reached the repara- 
tive period, and can no longer, as I have already demonstrated 
and taught for twenty years, furnish inoculable pus. Here the 
seed is bad, or it is not present ; subsequently, it is the soil which 
is at fault. 

An undoubted fact, which all observers have verified, is that 
there .comes a moment, sooner or later, when all the chancres 
cicatrize, and generally almost at the same time, whether there 
has existed but one or a great number; the last cicatrizes as 
quickly as the first, and this often takes place without our being 
able to refer the cure to the remedies employed, and sometimes 
even in spite of the remedies. How, then, does this cure take 
place? Not, in all cases, by means of syphilization, even ac- 
cording to yourself, since this result is observed where there is 
one or several chancres, and since it is not true that all indi- 
viduals are, subsequent to the cure, refractoi-y to new inocula- 
tions. These observations, which apply to the primitive accidents, 
also apply to the secondary accidents, which, after having lasted 
a certain time, may of themselves simultaneously disappear, in- 
dependent of new contagion. Syphilization does not explain 
this result. In this case, we observe what takes place in many 
other diseases; that is to say, an effort made by nature to rid 
the system of that which is not assimilable; of all that is foreign 
to it; a work of elimination, of repulsion, of reparation, more 
or less general, and capable, especially in homogeneous tissues, 
of preventing, at a given moment, the production of new effects, 
as it is about to destroy those which already exist. 

Art often comes to the aid of this vis medicatrix, not by aug- 
menting the morbid principle which it ought to combat, but, on 
the contrary, by removing and seeking to destroy it. Thus, in 
cnrt aeiforms of syphilis, recourse is had to powerful auxiliaries, 
and to medications almost specific, mercury especially, which, 
like all the great powers of this lower world, has alternately 
been exalted and debased. 
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After the restoration — in -which the Academy of Sciences has 
recognized my participation, and which succeeded the physiolo- 
gical revolution in which the existence of the virus and conse- 
quently the eflEicacy of mercury were denied — observe how the 
power of this remedy is again questioned by the revolutionary 
syphilizers, who, like their predecessors, the physiologists, assert 
that it produces the evil which it pretends to cure. Is it possi- 
ble that such language can be employed in the year 1851, in 
view of the innumerable patients in whom syphilis is developed 
when a particle of this medicine has not been taken, and disap- 
pears as soon as it is properly administered? 

It is certainly true that this therapeutic agent is not equally 
efificacious against all the forms of syphilis ; that there are even 
cases which it aggravates, as I teach in common with many other 
syphilographists; and that the form of the affection in which it 
is most frequently injurious is the non-indurated chancre (the 
only one which M. Auzias appears to me to have thus far inocu- 
lated), of which it tends frequently to prevent the cure, not by 
auo-menting the syphilism, but by altering the constitution in 
such a manner as to favor the progress of any ulceration, whether 
of a chancre or of a scrofulous or scorbutic affection, and by 
producing even ulcerations sui generis. 

According to M. Auzias, we must no longer look to mercury 
for the cure of the pox; but to the pox itself! This idea is 
not new, says M. Auzias. He is right. There is nothing new 
under the sun; not even man, when God created him, since he 
was only an image of God himself, according to Holy Writ, 
which recorded the fact prior to M. Alexander Dumas. 

In fact, Percy, cited by Petit-Radel, thinks that the doctrines 
of Bordeu may be applied to the treatment of syphilis, and that 
chronic and rebellious cases of syphilis may be cured by bring- 
ing on the acute stage, and by renewing the affection, as some 
persons still recommend to those who have chronic discharges. 
It is thus that Percy inoculated his patient; the inoculation did 
not cure; but the patient was cured by a methodical and rational 
mercurial treatment of a disease which, according to M. Auzias, 
should have become worse, the mercury here neutralizing the 
benefits of the syphilization. 
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M. Auzias reproaches me with making a partial statement 
of M. Spdrino's facts. As to my approximation to the number 
of inoculations required to be made, I maintain that I am cor- 
rect. As to the phagedgenic chancres, the cure of which was 
not prevented by the new inoculations, there is nothing which 
ought to surprise us; nothing which does not occur every day. 

I have stated, and I still maintain, that "every one does not 
have the pox who wishes to have it." 

Finally, I have been reproached with abandoning the flag of 
Hunter, on which, among other things, is inscribed the unity of 
the virus. I have already made my profession of faith, and 
made known the colors of my banner; I shall not return to this 
matter. I will only say that, if what I have taught in my 
lectures for many years is about to be verified — to wit, that 
syphilis, which is so analogous to the smallpox, a fact made es- 
pecially apparent since I have demonstrated the unity of the 
diathesis, must also have its vaccine — and if the assertions of M. 
Auzias shall be demonstrated, it would seem probable that the 
virus furnished by the non-indurated chancre is different from, 
or is a modification of that produced by the infecting, indurated 
chancre, and that the first is to syphilis what the vaccinia is to 
variola, influencing the economy after a local effect is induced 
without general manifestations, and preventing the other from 
afterwards acting, either locally or generally. 

This, you perceive, is a grave question, and merits the great- 
est attention. To encourage young men to multiply the acci- 
dents of primitive syphilis, is to encourage them to return to the 
source whence they have derived them. To say to those who 
have constitutional syphilis: "Go; have no fear; allow second- 
ary and tertiary manifestations to appear; omit the employment 
of remedies reputed efficacious; for, whenever you may please 
to do so, you can be cured by contracting new chancres;" the use 
of language like this, I say, would be too serious a matter in the 
eyes of those who are placed at the outposts of society, and on 
whom a certain degree of responsibility rests, not to induce 
them to demand facts in place of theories which, up to the pre- 
sent time, rest on no legitimate foundation, but which, on the 
contrary, all experience seems to condemn. 
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1. Therefore, I require M. Auzias to show us his syphilized 
individuals. They are all ready, he says ; so much the better ; 
I "will then he convinced that a person may be refractory to in- 
oculation. 

2. I require the limit of the immunity, to which M. Auzias 
seems to attach but little importance, but in which the syphilized 
must be much interested. With this limit, M. Auzias must be 
acquainted; for, in such a matter as this, cases of yesterday do 
not form a proper groundwork of opinion. I am therefore justi- 
fied in demanding the oldest cases. 

3. I require that M. Auzias shall produce at will indurated 
chancres upon the first comers; that he shall arrest some of 
these chancres at will by syphilization; that he shall allow others 
to proceed to secondary accidents, which he shall afterwards 
destroy by his inoculations. 

4. Let him present us, before and after these inoculations, 
with patients affected with constitutional syphilis at different 
periods, and cured by the syphilizing inoculations; and I will 
accept the revolution. 

Until these conditions are fulfilled, my dear friend, your jour- 
nal, which is of so discreet and rigid a character, ought to accept 
such works as those of M. Auzias only with extreme reserve, 
and without guarantee— I was on the point of saying, without 
encouragement; for when we call to mind the misfortunes which 
happened to the physiological school, whose adepts were as firmly 
convinced and as honest as M. Auzias, we tremble in view of the 
terrible consequences which reason, clinical observation, and 

science, give us occasion to fear. 

Yours, RicoRD. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

My dear Friend: It is a very long time since I wrote you 
my first letter; it is also a very long time since you received my 
penultimate; and, however agreeable this correspondence may 
be to mc, it cannot, like everything which is too prolonged, 
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aiTord you pleasure. But this is not my fault, but tlia.t of time 
and circumstances; for I recollect one of your aphorisms: 
Pleasure is only pleasure because it is rare and brief. If my 
letters have caused you some satisfaction, it is because they have 
possessed at least one of the conditions of your programme. 

The hope entertained by syphilizers that the pox will one day 
disappear from the list of diseases, and that it is essential to re- 
move from treatises on therapeutics the useless pages on which 
antisyphilitic remedies are indicated, for a moment arrested my 
attention. Why continue the history of a disease which is about 
no longer to exist, and why speak of treatment which will, in 
that case, have no farther application? Hence, I was about to 
bid you farewell, when a visit to the hospital convinced me that, 
whatever might be the future history of syphilization, its present 
character is still sufficiently serious to induce us to leave our 
classical works on this subject intact; and we remain persuaded 
that the pox, alas! is neither dead nor dying! 

In fact, while waiting until the idea of syphilization, the pro- 
duct of my school, which has prophesied a vaccine, shall be 
demonstrated by syphilizers ; while waiting until it shall be 
proved that the pox, up to the present time, has been calumni- 
ated by all syphilographists of past and modern times; while 
waiting until it shall be recognized that, instead of being one of 
the greatest scourges ever inflicted upon humanity, syphilis is, 
on the contrary, a blessing from heaven, let us still direct our 
attention to those features of the disease which, whether a 
scourge or a blessing, are still sufficiently prominent to deserve 
our notice. 

In a prophylactic point of view, I told you, in my last letter 
but one, that it was impossible to believe in a preservative in- 
oculation with the pus or blood of tertiary accidents; and that 
syphilization, by means of experiment, ought to be carefully 
studied before being seriously adopted. 

On this subject, I will say that a courageous student of medi- 
cine has presented himself at the clinique of the Hdpital du 
Midi. This student has submitted to experiments for the past 
three months. During this time, he has himself made more 
than sixty inoculations, the traces or cicatrices of which arc visi- 
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ble; one of these still presenting, on the twenty-first day, the 
characters of ecthymatous chancre. I would give you an ac- 
count of the result of the experiments -which were to he con- 
tinued at my clinique, if, since the first publication of this letter 
in the Union, this pretended syphilized person had not ceased 
to submit himself to my examination.* This case would have 

* But in lieu of this patient, we have had the unfortunate case of Dr. L , 

■which was presented to the Socieie de Chirurgie, and which imposes a terrible 
responsibility upon the heads of those who recommend measures to which they 
should be condemned themselves to submit to. 

The following are the words in which the Union Medicale published the trans- 
actions of this learned society at its session of the 12th of November, 1851 : — 
"We have the following communication from M. Musset. We transcribe it 
word for word : — 

"Dr. L was presented to the Societe de Chirurgie by M. Musset, interne 

of the service of M. Ricord, in order to submit to the observation of this learned 
society the results of experiments undertaken with the object of verifying the 
views which were presented relative to syphilization. 

"While awaiting, from Dr. L himself, a complete history of his own ob- 
servations relative to the case, we shall present the principal results at which he 
has arrived: — 

"Doctor L had never had either chancres or blennorrhagias. 

"In the months of December, 1850, and January, 1851, he inoculated him- 
self upon the penis, each time at an interval of one week, with ten chancres, for 
the purpose of studying a new medication. These chancres disappeared in a 
short time under the influence of a simple, hygienic treatment. 

"On the 2d of July, he inoculated himself anew upon the left arm; and an 
indurated chancre was the consequence. 

" Three months afterwards, that is, on the 1st of October, an exanthematic, 
and soon a papular, syphilide appeared, accompanied by engorgement of the 
posterior cervical ganglia. 

" Some days afterwards, mucous papules appeared upon the tonsils. 

"Dr. L underwent no treatment. 

"Ou the 17th of October, an inoculation was made upon the left arm, by M. 
Auzias, in presence of M. Ricord, with pus taken from a chancre twenty days' 
old, existing upon a patient who had himself been inoculated with the pus taken 
from a pretended syphilized individual who had contracted nearly his sixtieth 

chancre. 

" On the 24th of October, M. Ricord made two inoculations, one upon the left 
arm, the other upon the mucous membrane of the prepuce, with the pus of a 
non-serpiginous phagedaenic chancre, existing on a patient in his wards. 

"On the 25th of October, Dr. L inoculated himself on the same arm, and 

on the penis, with the pus of the first chancre. 

" On the 28th of October, two inoculations were made upon the left arm ; one 
with the pus of the first chancre, the other with that of the fourth. 
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furnished us, at best, but a single observation, of which you 
may conjecture the value; and there seem to be others, at which 

" On the 29th of October, two inoculations were made with the pus of the 
fourth chancre. 

"On the 30th, two inoculations were made upon the arm with the pus of the 
first and second chancres. 

" Thus the number of inoculations amounted to eleven. 

"1. Although ten inoculations had been made, this did not prevent an eleventh 
from indurating, and from being regularly followed by constitutional syphilis. 

•'2. The new successive inoculations, which were made in view of syphiliza- 
tion, were all successful. 

" 3. The chancres had not a less extent in proportion to the inoculations made. 

"Thus, the diameters of the successive chancres were indifferently greater 
or smaller than the diameters of chancres which preceded or followed them. 

"4. Most of the inoculated chancres assumed the phagedrenic form, as may 
be frequently observed in individuals who, having a constitutional syphilis, con- 
tract new chancres 

"5. It is to be remarked that the most intense chancres were produced by the 
pus of M. Auzias's syphilized individual, who had contracted his sixtieth chan- 
cre. 

" G. The non-serpiginous phagedsenism did not depend upon the source whence 
the pus was taken, for most of the chancres produced by the pus of the syphi- 
lized individual assumed indifferently the phagedisnic form ; whilst of the three 
chancres produced by the pus of the patient in the wards of M. Ricord, affected 
with a non-serpiginous phagedaenic chancre, only one took on the phagedsenic 
form. 

"7. The phagedsenism of the first chancres was not destroyed by those which 
followed them, and which in turn became phagedaenic. 

"8. Hence, the phagedsenism appeared to depend upon the general state of 
the patients, influenced by conditions in which he was placed : for, while most 
of the chancres inoculated upon the arm assumed this form, those inoculated 
upon the penis, the same day, with the same pus, remained very small, and 
quickly went on to reparation. 

" 9. Not only did the successive inoculations, made with the object of pro- 
ducing syphilization, and which took so grave a course, fail to influence favora- 
bly the accidents of constitutional syphilis ; but, on the contrary, these accidents 
seemed to assume a new intensity in proportion to the phageda;nism of the chan- 
cres of inoculation. 

" 10. It is to be remarked that, while all the inoculations made with the pus 
of primitive ulcers, were followed by positive results, those made with the pus 
of secondary accidents pertaining to the gravest forms of the disease, and in all 
its intensity, remained without effect. 

"11. The case of the courageous and learned Dr. L , which he will here- 
after publish, with all its developments, should serve as an important lesson to 
those who, crying up the doctrines which lead to such results as we have just 
contemplated, have not the courage to experiment upon themselves," 
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I ivai not surprised, because cases of this kind are necessarily 
very rare. In fact, in order to submit one's self to such expe- 
riments, more confidence in the doctrine is required than he ^vho 
teaches it exhibits ; for the teacher does not set the example. I have 
been told that what prevents some from inoculating themselves, or 
from making known that they have inoculated themselves, is the 
fear that a knowledge of the fact might injure their reputation 
in the world with respect to marriage ! This is perhaps true, 
and I do not dispute the legitimacy of this apprehension; but 
I am astonished that these benefactors of humanity can be 
accessible to such common apprehensions. The school of 
the prudent Fontanelle is not dead, my dear friend; and there 
are still people whose hands, when opened, are not full of 
truths. 

Be this as it may, let us return to the truth which I seek to 
establish. In' the present state of science, the best means of 
preventing constitutional accidents consists in destroying the 
primitive accident as soon as possible; a fact which I mentioned 
while speaking of chancre. 

But when we do not see a given case until it is too late to 
count with certainty upon the abortive method, is it necessary, 
in all cases, to have recourse at once to a general specific treat- 
ment? I answered this important question in the negative a 
long time ago. The infecting chancre is the rarest of all forms 
of the disease. In other forms, whatever may be the number 
and duration of the accidents, and the degree in which they are 
repeated, constitutional infection does not occur; and in that 
case treatment becomes not only useless, but it may be some- 
times injurious. 

Some specialists, convinced like myself that the greater part 
of primitive accidents soon get well by hygienic measures or 
by simple medications, wish the physician to wait for proofs of 
the general poisoning, before he has recourse to energetic spe- 
cial treatment. Others, who recognize the necessity of this 
treatment as soon as the chancre presents the characters upon 
which I have insisted, are also unwilling to employ such treat- 
ment except when general accidents are manifested in such a 
way as not only to demonstrate its actual necessity, but also to 
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make the patients comprehend that the treatment must be con- 
tinned for a long time. 

For my own part, when I have to deal with an infecting chan- 
cre, I resort, as soon as possible, to special medication — that is 
to say, to the mercurial treatment. 

The mercurial treatment may prevent the constitutional mani- 
festations, or simply retard them for a time, which time it is 
diflEicult to limit by months or years. Every practitioner has 
seen patients who, after treatment, have enjoyed for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty years, excellent health, and who, at last, have 
presented, either for the first time, or as a relapse, the cha- 
racteristic accidents of syphilis. In view of such facts, unfor- 
tunately so numerous, how is it possible to deny that the per- 
sistence of the diathesis is compatible with apparent good health; 
how is it possible to conclude that, in all cases, there is an ab- 
solute destruction of the acquired syphilitic disposition, as some 
speculators have, on such slight grounds, inferred? 

The certainty of being able to destroy the diathesis by judi- 
cious medication, which, in fact, ought not to be impossible, 
would be obtained by means of well-authenticated, well-described, 
and carefully analyzed cases of individuals who have had indu- 
rated chancres twice or oftener, and who have each time presented 
the series of constitutional accidents in the natural order with 
which we at this time are familiar. Now, these cases — which 
may possibly exist, but which I have not yet found — are yet to 
be seen by close observers, whatever may be the assertions of 
some who are but little versed in the study of syphilis. 

Honorable therapeutists, then, are able to aflfirm that they 
prevent constitutional accidents, or cause them to disappear, in 
a great number of cases; but they are not able to affirm that 
these accidents will never reappear. 

Neither the form, nor the daily dose, nor the absolute dose 
of the remedy always gives immunity from the disease, what- 
ever accessory attentions be paid to the case. 

It is especially necessary here that the profession — the art, I 
was about to say — should have proper regard for science. It 
is essential to acknowledge that our calculations on this subject 
are merely based on probability; for those of Hunter, which 
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have an appearance of mathematical precision, are far from being 
true. ■ ° 

To continue the treatment only until the disappearance of 
the symptoms, is the method which leaves most chance for the 
return of accidents. The treatment of the case for as long a 
period after as before the removal of these symptoms does not 
lead to more satisfactory results; for it may often be either too 
short or too prolonged. Finally, salivation, as a measure of the 
treatment, presents still more inconveniences, and fewer guaran- 
tees, than the other methods. 

Six months' treatment by a daily dose which perceptibly af- 
fects the accidents we seek to combat, and which indicates, after 
they have been destroyed, that the medicine still produces its 
physiological effects, is, at present, that which gives satisfaction 
to many practitioners, and which appears to give the best es- 
tablished cures. 

But, whether administered to remove the primitive accident 
alone, or whether it is resorted to in order to combat secondary 
accidents, the treatment, as I have stated, may modify the time 
of appearance and the order of filiation of the symptoms. More 
powerful against secondary than against tertiary accidents, mer- 
cury sometimes prevents the manifestation of the first, and per- 
mits that of the others. Thus, after a chancre has been treated by 
mercury, the first constitutional manifestation may consist of an 
exostosis, and appear, to certain minds which cannot count except- 
ing on their fingers, a secondary accident of the tertiary form, as 
though it were merely this character which decided its nature. 
In the same manner, and under the same influences of treat- 
ment, secondary accidents may be manifested after the tertiary, 
and thus give color for a moment to those criticisms with the 
force of which you are familiar. But all this, my dear friend, 
is, you know, so far from being disorder, that it is only an effect 
of art, and demonstrates its power. When the disease proceeds 
■without complication, this result never takes place. I will far- 
ther add that my colleague, M. Cullerier, believes this order to be 
80 inevitable, that it cannot be interrupted by medication. Thus, 
in his opinion, the accidents ranked as tertiary, are always pre- 
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ceded by secondary ones; but my experience is opposed to tins 
opinion, which is not sustained by the results of treatment. 

The manner in which I have comprehended the evolution of 
the disease, and the methodical classification which I have made 
of syphilitic accidents, have permitted me to resort to a rational 
medication, and only to administer mercury in cases in which it 
is useful; for this remedy has been too much rejected by some 
or too prodigally given by others. Thus, it is this superior ap- 
plication of the remedy which the Academy of Sciences has 
seen fit to recompense. 

Thus, I think I am justified in stating that the iodide of po- 
tassium, at first recommended as a general medication in syphi- 
lis, and which, for that very reason, gave such uncertain thera- 
peutic results, and sometimes results so contrary or at least so 
little satisfactory, has been reserved more especially, in conse- 
quence of my clinical studies, for the series of accidents which I 
have called tertiary, upon which it has an all-powerful action. 

The therapeutics of syphilis may, to-day, be summed up in 
the following manner: — 

1. Abortive treatment applied to the chancre as soon as pos- 
sible. 

2. Mercurial treatment reserved for the indurated chancre 
and for secondary accidents. 

3. Iodide of potassium applied to tertiary accidents. 

4. Mixed treatment, by mercury and the iodide of potassium, 
in tardy secondary accidents, or when tertiary accidents exist 
at the same time. 

Permit me, my dear friend, here to close this series of letters ; 
permit me also^ while thanking you for the kind reception which 
you have given them, to believe that, whenever the occasion may 
arise, you will ever be willing to afibrd me the hospitality of 
your journal. 

Adieu, then. Yours, Ricoed. 
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Affair Announcement — Feeling in Pokerville 
— The Great Small Affair Opening — The 
Gieat Pokerville Preliminaries — The Great 
Small Affair Mystery — The Great Pokerville 
Re-union — The Great Small Affair Dinner — 
The Great Pokerville "Saw"— The Great Small 
Affair Scandal — The Great Small Affair Chas- 
tisement — The Great Small Affair Duel — 
What was built on the Great Small Affair 
Foundation — Tce Bench and Bar of Jury- 
town — A S'leker ic a Warm Bath — An " Aw- 
ful Place"— The Elk Kunners— "Old Sol" in 
a Delicate Situation — The '-Gagging Scheme," 
or, West's Great Picture — Establishing ihe 
Science — Ole Bull in the " Solitude" — How 
our Friend B 's Hair went — A Fancy Bar- 
keeper — "Mr. Kobble!" — "Honey Kun" — A 
Hung Jury — Paternal Gushing.-* — A Worry 
Grave Exhortation — "Your Turn next, Sir" — 
Stopping to "Wood" — Death of Mike Fink — 
Establishing a Connection — A Night in a 
Swamp — Steamboat Miseries — A Kesurrec- 
tionist and his Freight. 

"When we say that it is entirely worthy of 
him, in design and execution, our readers 
'had better believe it,' we could not pay the 
work a higher compliment." — J!f. Y. Spirit of 
tlie Times. 

Price 50 Cf.nts. (CompUie.) 

A QUARTER RACE IN KENTUCKY, 

AND 

OTHER STORIES. 
BT W. T. PORTER, ESQ. 

EDITOE OF THE " BIG BEAR OF ARKAXSAS," ETC. 

CONTENTS. 
A Quarter Race in Kentucky — A Shark 
Story — Lauty Oliphaut in Court — Bill Morse 
on the City Taxes — Ance Veasy's Fight with 
Reub Sessions — The Fastest Funeral on Re- 
cord — Going to Bed before a Young Ladj' — 
A Millerite Miracle — Old Singletire*— " Run- 
ning a Saw" on a French Oeutk-man — Break- 
ing a Bank — Taking tlie Censu.s — Dick Har- 
lan's Tennessee Frolic — " Falling off a Log" 
in a Game of " Seven up" — The " Werry Fast 
Crab" — •' French without a Master" — A Rol- 
licking Dragoon Officer — The Georgia Major 
In Court — Uncle Billy Brown "Gloriou.s" — 
Old Tuttle's Last Quarter Race — Bill Dean, 
the Texan Ranger — The Steamboat Captain 
who wafl averse to Racing — Bob Herring the 
Arkansas Bear-hunter — McAlpin's Trip to 
Charleston — Indian Rubber Pills — A Murder 
Ca«e in Slississippi — Kicking a Yankee — A 



; "Down-<»ast" Original — Somebody in my Bed 
-A Day at so;. Slice's — Cupping on the Stai^ 
i num — A Bear Story — Playing Poker in Ar- 
I kausa-s — &c. &c. 

'It is illustrated with originsJ engravings 
I from designs by Darley. The ' Quarter Race 
I in Kentucky' iJ one of the best stories that 
was ever penned, and the volume contains a 
' number of others, that have from time to 
j time anoeared in the Spirit of the Times, 
! which are hard to beat."— iV. O. i^cayune. 

Price 50 Cents. (Compkte.) 

THE YANKEE 
AMONGST THE MERMAIDS. 

BY W. E. BURTON, COMEDIAN. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
The Yankee amongst the Mermaids; a 
Yarn by a Cape Codder, with an illustration 
— Leap Y'ear; or, A Woman's Privilege — The 
\ Two Pigs, a Swinish Colloquy — Thaumatur- 
j gia ; Part First, The Yankee in Hell, with an 
J illustration; Part Second, The Resurrcction- 
> iFts; Part Third, The Canal-boat; PartF'ourth, 
? The Last an^ the Least — My First Fight, with 
/ an illustration — Immiscible Immigration, a 
J petty Peter Pindaric — Sam Weller, a Solilo- 
/ quy in Verse — The I*ic-Nic Party, with two 
\ illustrations — The Poetry of Niagara — A Wet 
j Day at a Watering Place — My First Punch, 
I with an illustration — The Scapegrace and the 
Scapegoat, a Matter-of-fact Sketch — The Old 
Dutchman and his Long Box, with an illus- 
tration — The Man in the Big Boots — Dickey 
Doddicombe, with an illustration — Philadel- 
phia in the Dog-days — &c. &c. 

"The drollest specimen of waggery that 
ever emanated from that drollest of men, 
Burton." — The City Item. 

Price 50 Cents. (Complete.) 
ODD LEAVES FROM THE LIFE 

OP A 

I LOUISIANA "SWAMP DOCTOR." 

\ BY MADISON TENSAS, M.D. 

\ EX V. P. M. 8. V. KY. 

I CONTENTS. 

\ The City Physician ve.rsus The Swamp Doo 
/tor — My Knrly Life — Getting acquaint<'d with 
j the Medicines — A Tight Race considerin' — 
I Taking Good Advice — The Day of Judgment 
j — A Rattlesnake on a Steamboat — Frank and 
5 the Professor — The Curious Widow — The Mis- 
) sissippi Patent Plan for pullingTeeth — Vale- 
i rian and the Panther — Seeking a Location — 
(Cupping an Irishman — Being Examined for 
j my Degree — Stealing a Baby — The " Swamp 
/ Doctor" to Esculapius — My First Call in the 
( Swamp — The Man of Aristocratic Diseases— 
jThe Indefatigable Bear-hunter — Love in a 
' Garden — Uow tocureFits- 4 StruggloforUfe. 



A. HART'S HUMOROUS LIBRARY. 



Price 50 cents. [Complete.) 
THE 

WIDOW RUGBY'S HUSBAND, 

AND OTHER STORIKS. 

By JOHNSON J. HOOPER, Esq. 

Author of " Adventures of Captain Simon 

Suggs." 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ELLIOTT. 

" A collection of humorous stories well cal- 
culated to provoke laujrhtcr. We advise the 
immediate purchase of the book, but a tvra- 
perate use of it — one story at a sitting will 
be sufficient; a greater indulg<mee might 
result seriously. The very pictures have 
set us in a roar, and we can scarce compose 
our nerves sufficiently to make our words 
intelligible to the compositor." — Philada. 
Advertiser. 

" This is, of course, quite full of fun — ' all 
sorts' of fun ; and those who want a good 
lauy;h, should take a peep at Elliot's very 
original comic illustrations." — Am. Courier. 

"This book is by the favorite and witty 
author of ' Adventures of Simon Suggs,' with 
original designs by the inimitable Darley. 
It is a capital illustration of the laughable 
side of 'Western and Southern life. If you 
would enjoy a broad laugh, buy it." — Cily 
Item. 

"There is enough 'fun' in this volume to 
' spice' a magazine for a twelvemonth." — 
Soutliern Literary Gazette. 

" Excellent for dispelling care are the hu- 
morous works with which Mr. A. Hart, Chest- 
nut and Fourth streets, is supplying the 
lovers of mirth. Ilis is the only 'library' of 
the kind in the country, where genuine hu- 
mor is measured out in periodical doses, and 
always warranted to make a man ' laugh 
and grow fat.' That is the motto, and a 
capital one it is. The last lot is labelled 
'Widow Rugby's Husband,' divided into a 
number of the most comical and amusing 
stories imaginable. The illustrations of 'A 
Ride with Old Kit,' 'A Night at the Ugly 
Man's,' 'Captain McFadden,' and the 'Poor 
Joke,' are among the richest provocatives to 
a hearty laugh." — Am.erican, Courier. 



Price 50 cents. [Complete.) 

Polly Psablossom's Wedding, 

AND OTHER TALES AND SKETCHES, 

BY THE HON. J. LAMAR, TBE HON. E. M. CHARL- 
TON, AND 

Ey the Author of " Streaks of Siuatler Life," 

'• Mcijirr Jones's Courtship," <fc. 
With Engravings from Original Designs by 
Elliott. 
" A mirth-provoking book, well calculated 
to enliven an evening and put to flight ennui, | 
melancholy, and all the gloomy humors 
' flesh is heir to.' "—Philadelptna Advertiser, f 



' Price 50 cents. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES: 

', OR, SKETCHES OF 

SOUTHERN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 

LY JOS. B. COBB. 

"The peculiar manners and odd customs, 
the curious ways, aud still more curious peo- 
ple who reside, live, or float on the great 
river, are passed in review, and plea.sant 
storic^s are told about thum.."— Boston Even- 
ing Gazette. 

"The stories are well told, and some of 
the sketches of character are well drawn." — 
Savaimuli Nnvs. 

" We have here a neat volume of sketches 
by one of the contributors of the Gazette; a 
gentleman of fine abilities and fini.shed edu- 
cation, who resides in Mississippi. The pre- 
sent volume is confined entirely to scenes of 
Southern Life, all of which are told with 
spirit and naturalness." — Saturday Gazette. 

"This is a pleii.sant book, and interesting 
from the circumstance of the sketches, as the 
author tells us in his preface, being chiefly 
drawn from real scenes and characters, illus- 
trative of life in Mississippi; and, happily, 
for the most part, not the low comic life af- 
, fected by so many of the recent painter.s of 
> Southern manners and adventures." — JS'orth 
American. 

"The sketches before us are full of capti- 
vating and amusing incidents; and to the 
Mississippi reader, they are peculiarly in- 
teresting, from the fact that many of the 
'Scenes' are laid within the borders of our 
own State. To all who would enjoy an enter- 
taining volume, we commend this work." — 
The Mississippian. 

" A graphic description of the peculiarities 
of people in a new country, in which curious 
relations are blended with satire and broad 
humour, cannot fail to amu.se. Such is the 
character of this agreeable volume." — Balti- 
more American. 

NOBODY'S SON: 

OR, 

Adventui-es of Percival Maberry. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Price 60 cents. 

" ' Nobody's Son' will interest and please 
everybody. It is a delightful book — a no- 
velty in its way, and full to overflowing with 
curious and absorbing events. Tho.se who 
read the first chapter will not lay it down 
until the story is mastered entire." — Cily 
Item. 

" A well-written story of adventure, bor- 
dering somewhat on the marvellous, but an 
agreeable and interesting book." — Savannah 
News. 

" This is a well-written book, by an author 
from whom we hope to bear again. It is full 
of incident and adventure, while Mabcrry 
himself is exceedingly well drawn." — Satur- 
day Gazette. 
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A. HART'S STANDARD WORKS. 



STANDARD WORKS. 



LORD BACON'S WORKS. 

Price Reduced to $7 50. 

In 3 Eoyal 8vo. Volumes, Cloth Gilt. 

THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, 

WITH A MEMOIR, AND A TRANSLATION 
OF HIS LATIN WRITINGS, 

BY BASIL MONTAGU, ESQ. 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 

The American edition of the works of 
Lord Bacon, now offered to the public, is 
reprinted from the most approved English 
edition, that of Basil Montagu, Esq., which 
has recently issued from the celebrated 
press of Pickering, (the modern Aldus,) in 
seventeen octavo volumes. It contains the 
complete works of the illustrious pliiloso- 
pher, those in Latin being translated into 
English. In order to render the publica- 
tion cheap, and therefore attainable by all 
our public and social libraries, as well as 
by those general readers who study econo- 
my, the seventeen octavo volumes have 
been comprised in three volumes, imperial 
octavo. Being printed from the most accu- 
rate as well as complete English edition, 
and carefully revised, the American edition 
will possess greater advantages for the cri- 
tical seliolar as well as the general reader. 
In typography, paper and binding.it will 
be recognized as a brilliant specimen of 
the products of the American book trade. 

"We may safely affirm, that, by giving 
the Inductive Philosophy to the world. 
Lord Bacon has proved one of its most sig- 
nal benefactors, and has largely done his 
part towards promoting the final triumph 
of all truth, whether natural, or moral and 
intellectual, over all error; and towards 
bringing on that glorious crisis, destined, 
we doubt not, one day to arrive, when, ac- 
cording to the allegorical representation of 
that great poet, who was not only the Ad- 
mirer of Bacon, but in some respects his 
kindred genius— Truth, though ' hewn like 
the mangled body of Osiris, into a thousand 
pieces, and scattered to the four winds, 
shall be gathered limb to limb, and mould- 
ed, with every joint and member, into an 
immortal feature of loveliness and perfec- 
tion.' " 

" We are more gratified than we can 
find words to express, to find a publishing 
house in this country, putting forth a pub- 
lication like the Complete Works of Lord 
Bacon, in a form at once compact, elegant 
and economical."— B™</ier Jonathan. 

WALTER SCOTT'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

In 10 vols., Royal Svo, Cloth gilt, for 

only $10!! 

Including the WaverJy Novels, Poetical and 

Prose Works, with the Author's latest 

Corrections, 

Mso, FuVAxmnd Library Style Price $12.60. 



Price Reduced to $2 50. 

THEWAVERLEY NOVELS. 

COMPLETE. 

i 3340 Pages for Two Dollars and a Hal£ 

CAREY St. HART, have recently published 

A NEW EDITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

By SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

With all the Author's latest Notes and Addi- 
tions, Complete, without the slightest 
Abridgment. 
In Five Royal 8vo, volumes, upwards of 
S50 Pages in each volume. 

CONTENTS. 

Waverley, Guy Mannering. Antiquary) 
Rob Roy, Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, Bride of Lammer- 
moor, Legend'of Montrose. Ivanhoe, The 
Monastery, The Abbot, Kenilworth, The 
Pirate. Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the 
Peak.Qucntin Durward. St Ronan's Well, 
Redgaiiiulet,Tlie Betrothed, The Talisman, 
Woodstock, The Highland Widow. Two 
Drovers. My Aunt Margaret's Mirror, 
Tapestried Chamoer, The Laird's Jock, 
Fair Maid of Perth, Anne of Gierstein, 
Count Robert of Paris, Castle Dangerous, 
The Surgeon's Daughter. 

The object of the publishers in thus re- 
ducing the price of the Waverley Novels, 
is to endeavor to give them a greatly ex- 
tended circulation, and they have, there- 
fore, put them at a price which brings them 
within the reach of every family in the 
country. There is now no fireside that 
need be without a set of the most charming 
works of fiction ever issued from the press : 
for there is no one that can't afford two 
dollars and a half— TU'O DOLLARS 
AND A HALF for twenty-five of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's Novels! ten cents for a com- 
plete Novel!! ten cents for "Ivanhoe," 
which was originally published at a guine* 
and a half-! ! ! It seems impossible, and yet 
it is true. In no other way can the same 
amount of amusement and instruction be 
obtained for ten times the money, for the 
Waverley Novels alone form a Library. 

The publishers wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that, while the price is so great- 
ly reduced the work is in no way abridged, 

but is CAREFULLY PRINTED FROM, AND CON- 
TAINS EVERY WORD IN THE LAST EDINBURGH 

Edition, in forty-eight volumes, which sells 
for seventy-two dollars. 

Now is the time to buy! Such an oppor- 
tunity may never again occur. Let every 
one, then, who waiits the Waverley Novels 
for two dollars and a half, now purchase, foi 
if the publishers do not find the sale greatly 
increased, by the immense reduction in 
price, they will resume the old price of 
twenty-five cents for each Novel, which 
was considered wonderfully cheap. 
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THE 
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WITH A SURVEY OP THE INTELLECTUAL 

HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS 

OF THE COUNTRY. 

BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 

FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 

lUustraUd with Portraits from Original 

Pictures. 
Complete in one volume octavo — $3 50. 

CONTENTS. 
Intellectual History, Condition, and Pros- 



BY F. H. HEDGE. 

j ILLUSTR.iTED WITH PORTRAITS. 

J The work mentioned above comprises a 
> list of the most eminent writers of Germany, 
) together with copious extracts from their 
i works, beginning with Luther and reaching 
J up to the present time. For those who are 
i interested in the literature of Germany, it 
presents a valuable aid in becoming more 
intimately acquainted with the German 



pects of the Country— Mwards, iranklin, niind; and even to the curious it offers an 
Jefferson, Madison. Dwight, Marshall, Ilamil- excitement which will grow stronger in pro- 
ton. Amos, J. Q. Adams, C. B. Brown, Wirt, J portion as their taste is cultivated. 
Quincy. Allston, Story, Paulding, Flint. Chan- '. in the present volume we find valuable ex- 
ning, Wheaton, \Vebst«r, Audubon. Walsh, tr.acts, given from their prose writings. Al- 
Irving,Buckminster,Verplanck, Norton, San- though the writers follow in chronological 
der.son, Dana. Wikle, Cooper, A. H. Everett, \ order, and Luthek stands at the head of his in- 
llall, Schoolcraft, Dewey. Sparks. John Neal, tellectual brethren, the longest space is allow- 
Bryant, Edward Everett, Kennedy, Bush, ed to those who claim our greatest attention; 
Sedgwick, Wayland, Prescott, Edward Kobin- j and Goethe therefore occupies the most con- 
son. Leslie, Legare, Ware. Bancroft. Marsh, spicuous position both in the specimens given 
Hooker, Brownson, Child, Bird, Emerson, and the .selection of the pieces. Goethe is a 
Fay, Cbeever, Hoffman, Kirkland, Haw- writer who requires most of all to be studied; 
thorne, Willis, Longfellow, Simm.s, .Toseph while other.s, as Schiller, in his passionate 
C. Neal, Poe, Tuckerman, Fuller, Headley, mood and ideal longings, requires no silent 
Mathews, Thorpe, Whipple. < and incessant reflection, beoau.-se he works 

"Mr. Griswold's book has been executed his effects immediately by rousing the depth 
honestly, ably, and well, and is a valuable of our nature. Next to Goethe, Schili.ku 
contribution to the literature of the coun- j appears in an article upon Naive and Senti- 
try.'' — Kniclerlidcker. ) mental Poetry, a bold effort of him, the suc- 

" We deem the book by all odds the best cess of which is however yet very disputed, 

of its kind that has ever been issued : and we to classify every produce of Art according to 

certainly know of no one who could have the impressions made upon the reader, and 

made it better." — N.T. Courier and Enquirer. '^iq dispense with the various and cumber- 

^some forms of the departments into which 



' we have been accustomed hitherto to 
I range all subjects bearing upon poetry. The 
\ department upon which Schiller enters 
; here, belongs properly to the philo.sophy of 
; Art ; to the aesthetics, the investigation of 
the beautiful. 

• Foremost stands Lkssing, the first critic of 

I his time. Next to him comes IIekuer, a de- 

, ; vout philosopher, and a clear-sighted intel- 

Translated from the. French, with Notes and ^ j^^t, with the eyes of a child; curious to 

' penetrate the maze and noifsy market of the 
' world, the variegated life among the ancients 
I and the moderns in search for that beautiful 



a Nth) anlJ €;i)tap ^Ebitfotr 

OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

FRENCH REY0LUT80N. 

BY M. A. THIKRS, 

late PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE. 



Additions 

The Four Tolumes complete in Two. 

Price only §1 50. 

The edition of the History of the French 
Revolution now offered to the public 



humanity which he had sketched in his own 
mind, and which he would fain proclaim the 
order of an otherwise my.'^terious providence. 



printed on VERY LARGE TYPE, on good ; -p^p two brothers Schi.egei— William, th 



paper, and contains upwards of 

£ightten Hundred Large Octavo Pages, 



noble interpreter and translator of Shaks- 
peare, and Frederic, known best by his in- 



^ . ^, .u u »!, 1 „„„ vestieat'ons of the language and wisdom of 

and is unquestionably the cheapest book ever IJ-e^tigai^^^^^ hf,n, and Moses Men- 

published. It./''^";\«"^f^»ri'^^"''™''"f'l"JDELoHN, a Jewish philosopher, closes the 
lo THE i/.^f,,^(' ^,;1/,^"?/A^y "^^- s'des of these writers. The treatise of the 
THIERS. ^0\VJ^ COLUSE 01-PIBLICA- , Sublime and Naive will be read 

TlOX, and the two works present a coin|dete ; '"^^^ .^^^^^^,^^ ,,y everybody who has only an 
HISTORY OF FRANCE >oidinary reading of ancient and modern 
f^om the commencement of the French Re- poetry. Distinct from all the rest stand W lE- 
from the <^"'"'^'" j,"'\.^.ji, of Napoleon ' land and Jean Paul Kichter, best known 
'"^""Xiio rene i^^lon with is'^sliil E^ ; In this country by the appellation of Jean 
gravlngs, 2 vols., Extra Gilt, $3. \ Paul. 



^M 



A. EARTHS NEW WOEKS. 



RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

IN TWO VOLUMES, POST 8vO., WITH PORTRAITS, CLOTH, EXTRA GILT, $2. 

MEMOIRS OF THE 

COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 

(QUEEN OF FRANCE.) 

BY MADAME CAMPAN. 

First Lady of the Bed-chamber to the Queen. 

Witli a Biogi-aphical Introdnction from " The Heroic Women of the 
French Revolution." 

BY M. DE LAMARTINE. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



"Thb book is a noble defence of Marie An- 
toinette against the many calumnies breathed 
against her. Moreover, as a picture of man- 
ners during the latter years of Louis XV., 
and the entire reign of his successor, it has 
no superior ; it is at once more decent and 
more veracious than the ' Life of Dubarry,' 
and the thousand other garbled memoirs of 
that period. A large number of notes, ex- 
planatory and otherwise, .accompany the 
volume, and add materially to its value. 
Mr. Hart ha-s published the book in a style 
of great elegance, and illustrated it with 
portraits, on steel, of .Marie Antoinette and 
Madame Elizabeth. It is a book ihat should 
find a place on every lady's centre-table." — 
JVeaVs Gazette.. 

•• Two very interesting volumes, which the 
reader will not be likely to leave till he has 
finished them." — Public Ledger. 

"The material of this history could not 
have emanated from a more authentic or of- 
ficial source, nor have been honoured with a 
more distinguished or capable god-father 
than De Lauiartiue." — Saturday Courier. 

" These elegant volumes are a reprint from 
the third London edition of this very delight- 
ful work. The vicissitudes depicted in the 
volumes, and scarcely le.ss the charming 
style of the author and the entire familiarity 
of her theme, make the work one of the most 
interesting that has recently issued from the 
American press, and no less instructive and 
entertaining.'' — i\'. T. Cnmmerci/d Adverlise.r. 

"This delightful work, abounding with 
historical incidents connected with one of the 
most stirring perioils of French history, pre- 
sents the reader with the personal annals of 
one of the most amiable and excellent women 



; that ever shared the honours of royalty. 
} Compiled by one every way competent by 
\ talent and education, and qualified by per- 
I sonal familiarity, the facts are entitled to the 
I confidence of the reader, while the style is 
I piquant and graceful. The work is got up 
I in a very superior style cf mechanical exe- 
' cution." — Baltimore Sun. 
! "We have seldom perused .so entertaining 
I a work — it is as a mirror of the most splendid 
I court of Kurope, at a time when monarchy 
; had not been shorn of any of its beams, that 
it is particularly worthy of our attention." — 
Morning Clirnnide. 

"There is not a page of the work which i."i 
not deeply or amusingly interesting. The 
position of the author at the court of Louis 
XVI. gave her extraordinary opportunities 
for looking behind the scenes for the cau.ses 
of much that was entirely inexplicable to 
the public. Indeed, there can be no ques- 
tion of her knowledge, while of her truthful- 
ness, iis far as she goe.s, there is abundant 
evidence in the volumes themselves. We 
cannot believe Marie Antoinette to have 
been as immaculate as she is painted by 
Madame Campan. Young, giddy, inexperi- 
enced and wilful, she was cast headlong into 
the most profligate court of Christendom. 
Surrounded by plea-^ures and temptation.s, 
amid a set of beings to whom gallantry was 
so habitual that it ceased to be remarked — 
with an impotent husband, and with all 
around him corrupt, venal, and licentious, 
we cannot believe that all the scandalous 
stories respecting the queen were entirely 
without foundation, that she was uhvays 
: misconstrued and maligned." — Bostmi Morn- 
; ing Post. 



A. HART'S STANDARD WORKS. 

THE MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISTS 
At less tlian Half Price. 

The great success that has aiti-mled the publication of 
p . , THE MODERN ESSAYISTS 

of'Xde'rnV^n.fY"''^' T*^ ^l'f ell""';ous Wnfngs of the Most Distinguished Authors 
h\li. on ^il p • '^^^ '"'I"'-'"'' ";- P"l,l,shers to issue a New. Revised and very Oheap 
i\Zl^r,lZ^ -'^' f^'lfJ'^"^''' I'oriraitsof the Authors; and while they havs iWi to 

tllaa writings of several disimguushed authors, they have reduced the price more 

ONE HALF. 

The writings of each author will generally he comprised in a single octavo volume, 
printed from new type, on fine while paper manufaciured expressly for this edition. 
Ihe series will contain all the most ahle papers that have tvER appeared IN 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
Cjie Hontion (aunrtcrlij l^ebiclu, an"a DlacfeteooU's fangajfne, 

and may indeed be called the ckeam of those puhlicalions. 

It is only necessary to mention the names of the authors whose writings will appear. T, 
Babington Macaulay, Archibald Alison, Rev. Sydney Smith, I'HOFtssoa Wilson, 
James Stephen, RortERT Southet. Sir Walter Scott. Lord Jeffrey, Sir James Mack- 
tNTOSH, T. Noon Talfourd, J. (;. Lockiiart. Res vald Hkber. 

The popularity of the authors and the extreme moderutiri, of the price, recommend 

THE IVIODERN ESSAYISTS, 

To HEADS OF Families for their Children, as perfect models of style. 

To Managers of Book Societies. Book Clubs, &c. 

To School Inspectors, Schoolmasters and Tutors, as suitable gifts and prizes, or 
adapted for School Libraries. 

Travellers on a Journey will find in these portable and cheap volumes something to 
read on the road, adapted to fill a corner in a portmaiitt;au or carpet-bag 

To Passengers on board a Ship, here are ample materials in a narrow compass for 
whiling away the monotonous hours of a sea voyage. 

To Officers in the Army and Navy, and to all Economists in space or pocket, who, 
having limited chambers, and small book-shelves, desire to lay up for themselves a concen- 
trated Library, at a moderate expenditure. 

To ALL WHO HAVE FRIENDS IN DISTANT CoiJi«TRiES, as an acceptable present to send 
out to them. 

The Modern Essayists will yield to the Settler in the Backwobds of America the most 
Taluable and interesting writings of all the most distinguished aulhors of our time at less 
than one quarter the price tliey could be oblained in any other form. 

The Student AND Lover of Literature at Home, who has hitherto been compelled 
to wade through volumes of Reviews for a single article, may now become possessed of 
every article worth reading for little more than the cost of the annual subscription. 

I, J Ranke's History of the Popes, Cowley and 

^^ _ ' _ -— — < Milton, Mitford's History of Greece, The 

V/LAXS ATJJj A a. m I Athenian Orators, Comic Dramatists of the 

— J Restoration, Lord Holland, Warren Hast- 

CRITICAL AND MISCEllANEOUS ^^^^^-^^J^^-^iJ^^^^^^r^^^i 

WRITINGS OF Sere's Memoirs, !\Iomgomery's Poems, Civil 

THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. U^isabililies of the Jews. Mill on Govern- 

, ^ ,r , ,. ■,), r. ^;«.i„ ^r,^,n,;,l smeni, Bentham's Deleiiee of Mill, Utilita- 

;„ One Volume, with a finely ^nf'^^^<^ .^^ of (;overnment, and Earl Chat- 

fortrait, frorn an or'gina V'^crt r ^ \ ^^ 

by Henry Inman- Cloth G-ilt, ^, ,^ ^^^, ^^^^^ ,^^ ^^^^^ j,y ^^^^ ^^pi^^, 

*^ ""• 5 critic*. Why make all this coil about a mere 

Contents. <periodiCt : essayist? Of what possil.le con- 

Milton, Machiavelli, Dryden, History, cern is i: tc any body, whether Mr Thomas 
Hall n's Constituiional History. Soutbey's Babingtoi. .Macaulay be, or be not. overrun 
Co loouies on Society, Moore's Life of By- with faults, since he is nothing more than 
ron S .1 t'hey's ISunyaii's Pilgrim's Progress, one of the three-^ay iinmortals vvho coiitri- 
Crokc"" iioswells Life of Johnson, Lord bate flashy anJ ••»^'>S' «""^'" '^ "«"»'- 
uroKcrs ji«>s»_ _^^^^^^_^^__^ M„,„v M^. iterlv Review? H hat ereat work has he 

1 be 
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A. HART'S STANDARD WORKS. 



Such men would place Bancroftabove Web- 
ster, and SparKsaljove Calhoun. Adumsand 
Kverett— deny a posterity for Bryant's I'lia- 
naiopsis, and predict lonajevity to Pollok's 
Course of Time. It is singular that the sa- 
gacity whicli can detect tliouojht only in a' 
Slate ofdilution, is not sadly c;raveled when 
it Ihinksof the sententious apnorisrns which 
have survived whole libraries of folios, and 
the little songs which have outrun, in the 
race of fame, so many enormous epics.- 
While it can easily be demonstrated that ! 
Macaulay's writings contain a hundred-fold 
more matter and thought, than an equal 
number of volumes taken from what are 
called, ]>ar eminence, the 'British Essay- 
ists,' it is not broaching' any literary heresy 
to piedict, thai ihey will sail as far down 
the stream of time, as those eminent mem- 
bers of the illustrious family of British elas- 
tics." 

AXLCHZSAIiD AZiISOST. 

THE CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINGS OF 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, 

AUTHOR OF " THE HISTORY OF KUROPE," 

In One Volume, 8vo with a portrait. 

Price m 25. 

CONTKNTS. 

Chateaubriand, JNapoleon. Bossuet, Po- 
land, Madame de Stael, National Monu- 
ments, Marshal Ney, Robert Bruce, Paris 
in 1814, The Louvre in 1614, Tyrol, France 
111 1B;3.3, Italy, Scott, Campbell and B> ron, 
Schools of Desifjn, Lamartine, The Copy- 
'ight Question, Michelet's France, Military 
Treason and Civic Soldiers, Arnold's Rome. 
Jlirabeau. Bulwer's Athens. The Reif^n of 
Terror. The French Revolution of 1^30, 
The Fall of Turkey, The Spanish Revolu- 
tion of 1W20, Karamsin's Russia. Effects of ^ 
the French Revolution of 1830, Desertion o( ', 
Portugal, VVellingion. Carlist Struggle in 
Spain. The Affghanistau Expedition, The 
Future, &c. &c. 

SirDSTEVSMXTK. 

THE WORKS OF THE 

REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Fine Edition. In One Volume, with a 
portrait. Price »1 00. 

" Almost every thing he has written is so 
characteristic that it would be difficult to 
attribute it to any other man. The marked 
Individual features and the rare combina- 
tion of power displayed in his works, give 
them a fascination unconnected with the 
subjectof which he treatsnr the general cor- 
rectness of his views. He sometimes hits 
the mark in the white, he sometimes misses 
It altogether, for he by no means confines 
his pen to theories to whicli he is calculated 
to do justice; but whether he hils or misse.s, 
he is always sparkling and deliglillul. The 
charm of his writings is somewhat similar 
to that of .Montaigne or Charles LamL> " — 
North, American Rniew, 
8 



PROFESSOR 'WTLSON'. 

THE RECREATIONS OF 

CHRISTOPHER WORTH. 

In One Volume 8vo.,firsl American Edition 
with a Portrait. Price $1 00. 

CONTENTS. 

Christopher in his Sporting Jacket — A 
Tale of Expiation — Morning Monologue — 
The Field of Flowers — Collages— An Hour's 
Talk about Poetry — Inch Cruin— A Day at 
Windermere— The Moors — Highland Snow- 
storm— The Holy Child— Our l^arish- May- 
day— Sacred Poetiy — Christopher in his 
Aviary — Dr. Kitcliiner — Soliloijuy on the 
Seasons — A Few Words on Thomson — 
The Snowball Bicker of Piedmont — Christ- 
mas Dreams — Our Winter Quarters — Slrol' 
to Grafsmere — L'K.nvoy. 

Extract fro7H Hnivitfs '■^ Rural Life." 

"And not less for that wonderful series 
of articles by AVilson, m Blackwood's 
Magazine— in (Ac(> t(;i(i as truly amazing 
anil as truly glorious as the romances oj 
Scott ur the poetry of Wordsioorth. Far and 
wide and much as these papers have been 
admired, wherever the English language is 
read, I siill question whether any one mao 
has a just idea of them as a whole." 

V. 

Carlyle's Miscellanies. 
CRITICAL ANdIiISCELLANEOLS 

ESSAYS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

In one 8t)o. volume,, with a Portrait. 
Price $1 75. 
CONTENTS. 
Jean PanI Friedrich Richter— Stale o( 
German Literature — W^erncr — Goeihe's 
Helena— Goethe— Burns— Hey ne— German 
Playwrights- Voltaire— Noval is— Signs ol 
the Times— Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 
again- On History— Schiller— The Nibel- 
lungen Lied— Early German Literature- 
Taylor's Historic Survey of (Jerman Poetry 
— Characteristics— Johnson— Death of Go- 
ethe-Goethe's Works— Diderot— On His- 
tory again— Count Cagliosiro— Corn Law 
Rhymes— The Diamond Necklace— Mira- 
beau— French Parliamentary History — 
Walter Scott, &c. &c. 

VI. 
TALFOTJRD & STEFHEZT 

THE CRITICAL WRITINGS 

T. NOON TALFOURD 

AND 

JAMES STEPHEN 

WITH A FINELY ENGRAVED PORTBAIT. 

In One Volume, Svo. Price »1 ii.i. 



A. HART'S STANDARD WORKS. 



Contenta of »« Talfourd." . 

Kssays on British Novels and Romances, 
riro<luctory lo a series of Criucisms on the 

of ^Vaverley Godwin. Maiurin, Rymer on 
7,t^^{'\- Co 'ey Gibber's Apology for his 
Lite, John Dennis's Works, Modem Pe- 
riodical Literature, On the Genius and 
Wrmiigs of Wordsworth, North's Life of 
Lord Guilford, Hazlitl's Lectures on the 
Drama, Wallace's Prospects of Mankind 
Nature and Providence, On Pulpit Ora- ; 
tory, Recolleciions of Lisbon, Lloyd's 
loems. Mr Oldaker on Modern Improve- 
ments, A Chapter on Time, On the Profes- 
sion of the Bar, The Wine Cellar, Destruc- 
tion of the Brunswick Theaire by Fire i 
First Appearance of Miss Fanny Kemble ! 
On the Intellectual Character of the late 
Wm. Hazlitt. 

Contenta of " Stephen." 

Life of Will.erforce. Life of Whitfield and 
Froude, D'Aubigne's Reiorination, Life and 
Times of Baxter, Physical Theory of Ano- 
ther Life, The Port Royalists, Ignatius Loy- 
ola, Taylor's Edwin the Fair. 

" His ( Talt'ourd's) Critical writings mani- 
fest on every page a sincere, earnest and 
sympathizing love of intellectual excel- 
lence and moral beauty. The kindliness 
of temper and tenderness of sentiment with 
which they are animated, are continually 
suggesting pleasant thoughts of the author." 
—jNorth American Review. 



LORD JEFFRi:?. 

THE CRITICAL WRITINGS 

OF 

FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY. 

In One Volume 8i'o., with a Portrait. 

From a very able article in the North 
British Review we extract the following 

"It is a book not to be read only— but 
B'lUdied — it is a vast repository ; or rather 
a system or institute, embracing the whole 
circle of letters — if we except the exact 
sciences— and contains within itself, not in 
a desultory form, but in a well digested 
scheme, more original conceptions, bold 
and fearless speculation and just reasoning 
on all kinds and varieties of subjects than 
are to be found in any English writer with 
whom we are acquainted within the pre- 
sent or the last generation. * * • His 
choice of words is unbounded and his feli- 
city of expression, to the most impalpable 
shade of discrimination, almost miraculous. 
Playfu., lively, and full of illustration, no 
subject is so dull or so dry that he cannot 
invest it with interest, and none so triflinj^ 
that it cannot acquire dignity or elegance 
from his pencil. Independently however, 
of mere style, and apart from the great 
variety of subjects embraced by his pen, 
the distinj'fuisliing feature of his writings, 
and that m which he excels his coternpo- 
fTiry reviewers, is the deep vein of practical 
'nought which runs throughout them all " 



VIII 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOStt 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH S 

COJITRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 

BURGH REVIEW. 

Collected and Edited by Ma Son. 

In One Volume Svo., with a Portrait, SI 75. 

THE POEMS 

OP 

FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 

JtUustrattli 62 Itt bsst artists. 

In one volume octavo, uniform with Carey <t 
Hart's illustrated Bryant, Willis, «fc. 

The following exquisitely finished line en- 
gravings are from original designs, by our 
most celebrated painters, and are executed in 
the highest style of art :— Portrait of the Au- 
thoress; Hope; A Child playing with a 
Watch; The Reaper; Ida; Old friuuds; The 
Child's X\)rtrait; Little Ked Hiding Bond; 
The Life Boat; Twilight Hours; The Arab 
and his Steed ; Zuleika. 

" There is nothing mechanical about her ; 
all is buoyant, overflowing, irrepressible vi- 
vacity, like the bubbling up of a natural 
fountain. In her almost childish plp.yful 
ness, she reminds us of that exquisite crea- 
tion of Fouque, Undine, who kuew no law 
but that of her own waywardness. The great 
charm of her poetry is its uuaffected simpli- 
city. It is the transparent simplicity ■-f truth, 
reflecting the feeling of the mou. ^ut like a 
mirror." — liev. Dr. Davidson. 

"In all the poems of iVIrs. Osgood, we find 
occasion to admire the author as well as jhe 
works. Her .spontaneous and instinctive effu- 
sions appear, in a higher decree than any 
others in our literature, to combine the rarest 
and highest capacities in art with the sincerest 
and deepest sentiments and the noblest aspi- 
rations. They would convince us, if the 
beauty of her life were otherwise unknown, 
that Mrs. Osgood is one of the loveliest cha- 
racters in the histories of literature or so- 
ciety." — Pennsylvania Inquirer and Courier. 

"The position of Mrs. Osgood, as a graceful 
and womanly poetess, is fixed, and will be 
enduring. To taste of faultless delicacy, a 
remarkable command of poetical language, 
great variety of cadence, and a most mu.sical 
versification, she has added recently the high- 
est qualities of inspiration, imagination, and 
passion, in a degree rarely equalled in thf 
productions of women. . . . The reputation 
which Mrs. Osgood enjoys, as one of the most 
amiable, true-hearted, and brilliant ladies in 
American society, will add to the good for- 
tune of a book, the intrinsic excellence and 
beauty of which will .secure for it a place 
among the standard creations of female go 
nhia " — Hume Jourtutl. 






A. HART'S STANDARD WORKS 
POETIOAI. LIBRARY. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF 
EUROPE, ENGLAND, AMERICA, Etc. 

CAREY & HART have just published in four spl.-ndid volumes, beaulifully illustrated, 
and uniform in size with their new edition of '■ THE MODERN ESSAYISTS,^' and 
forming a suitable companion to that delightful series: — 



THE 

POETS AND POETRY OP AMERICA: 

EMHBACING 

Selections from tUe Poetical 

liitevatiire of tlie Tliiited 

States, from tlie Time of 

tlie Revolution, 

WITH A 

Preliminary Essaij on the Progress and 
Condition of Poetry in this Coun- 
try, and Biographiraland Cri- 
tical Notices of the most 
etninent Poets. 

ByRUFUS VV. griswold. 

EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Eleffanlly bound in CoTd Calf and Morocco. 
Price *5 OU, or in Cloth Uill, »3 00 

" We think in the 500 pages of this oeau- 
tiful volume, the reader will fiud neariv all 
that is worth reading m American Poeiry ' 
— Boston Post. 

'• JNtr. G has done a service to our litera- 
ture which eminently entitles him to the re 



[ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 

; BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 

! With Designs by F. O. C. Darley, 

I ZNQRAVED BY DISTINOHISHED ARTISTS. 

With a Portrait of the Authoress by Chenejf 
after P)-e,eman. 

LIST OP ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Divided Burden — A Landscape — Oris- 
ta — The Ancient Family Clock — Eve — The 
Scottish Weaver — The Indian Summer — 
Erin's Daughter — The Western Emigrant — 
The Aged I'astor— The Tomb — The Drooping 
Team— The Beautiful Maid. 

"The volume is a most luxurious and gor- 
geous one, reriecting the highest credit on 
its 'getters up;' and we know of nothing 
from the American press which would fcrra 
a more acceptiible gift-book, or a richer orna- 
ment for the centre-table. Of the Poems 
themselves it is needle.^s to speak."— i'./jVucie. 

" In the arts of typography the volume ig 
unsurpassed; the illustrations are numerous 
and beautiful, and the binder's skill has done 



lU I C VVUICII C llti MClill / ...III . Ii^^ti Hill. Kyj Hi.^ . v^ . . - I 1, 1 1 ... 

sard and favor of a discerning and impartial 5 "^^, "'^7- " "^ ,'''"'"' ^peak only ot the exter- 
puhlic."— iVanoitai Intelligencer. \ ^^\^ °^ the volume Of its^ contents we will 



i\o hetler selection from Ihe poetry of 
our native bards has ever been made, and 
no person could do belter with the male- 
rials than iMr. Griswold has done." — Boston 
Transcript. 

THE 

POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE: 



Biographical Notices aud 
Trauslations, 

From the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time 



By henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
In One Large 8vo. Volume, 750 Pages. 
Morocco elegant, S5 50, or cloth gilt, $3 75. 
Which comprises iraiislatioiis from the fol- ; 
lowing: Aiiglo-Saxou. Icelanilic, Swe- 
dish, Dutch, German, French, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, Portuguese, &c, 
&c. 



not speak flippantly, nor is it needful that 
we should say any thing. The name of Mrs. 
Sigourney is familiar in every cottage in 
America. She has, we think, been more 
generally read than any poetess in the coun- 
try, and her pure fame is reverently cherished 
by all."— iV. O. Picayune. 

"It is illustrated in the most brilliant 
manner, and is throughout a gem-volume." — 
Pa. Inquirer. 

"In this production, however, they have 
e.xcelled themselves. The illustrations are 
truly beautiful, and are exquisitely engraved. 
The entire execution of the volume is a proud 
evidence of the growing superiority of book- 
making on the part of American publishers." 
— Dollar Newsvaver. 



Newspaper. 
"This work, so beautifully embellished, 
and elegantly printed, containing the select 
writings of one of the most celebrated female 
poets of America, cannot fail to be received 
with approbation."— Aei«t«r]y)ort Paper. 

"The illustrations are truly beautiful, and 
are exquisitely engraved. They ire from 
designs by Darley, who has risen to high 
eminence in his department of art. The en- 
tire execution of the volume is a proud evi- 
dence of growing superiority in book-making 

f, ,„ I „. i "" ""','■ ■■*■ ( °" ''^'^ P'"'"- "f American publishers. And 

or man of taste has scarcely ever been is- this liberality has not been di.snlaved UDon a 
,ueu,u the United State*."-JV. Y. Triburu I work unworthy of iV'-N.Y!(^^^,^7dl 



"It is the most complete work of the kind 
in English literature " — Boston Courier. 
.\ more desirable work for the scholar 



NE"W BOOKS 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 

A. HART, late CAREY & HART, 

M. 126 CJiestnid Street, Philadelphia. 



niSTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOIRS 

OF T)IE 

EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 

{Marie Knse Tascherde la Pagerie,) 
FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPAHTE. 
BY MLLE. M. A. LE NORMAND. 
Translated from the French by Jacob M. 
Howard, Esq 
In 2 vols., 700 pages, muslin extra gilt. 
"It possesses great intrinsic interest. It 
is a chequered exhibition of ilie undress life 
of Napoleon. All the glitter and po/np and 
dust of glory wliich bewilder the mind is 
laid; and we behold not the hero, the em- 
peror, the guide and moulder of destiny, 
but a poor sickly child and creature of cir- 
cumstance— affriithied by shadows and tor- 
tured by straws."— Pfti7arfa. City Item. 

"This is one of the most interestiii«r works 
of the day, containing a tnullipliciry of in- 
cidents in the life of Josephine and her re- 
nowned husband, which have never before 
been in print."— A' O. Times. 

"This IS a work of high and commanding 
interest, and derives great addiiioiiHl value 
from the fact asserted by the authoress, that 
the greater poruon of it was written by ihe 
empress herself. It has a vast amount of 
information on the subject of Napoleon's J 



PROSE WRITERS OF GERMINY. 

By FREDERICK H. HEDGE. 

ILLUSTRATrtD WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS AND AN 

ENGRAVED TITLE-PAGE, FROM A DESIGN 

BY LEUT2B. 

Complete in One Volume Octavo. 
Contents. 

Luther, Bcehme, Sancta Clara, Moser 
Kant, Lessing, Mendelssohn, IIamann,\Vie- 
laiid, Musiius, Claudius, Lavater, Jacobi, 
Herder, Gteihe, Schiller, Fichie, Richier, 
A. W. Schlegel, Schleiermacher, Hegel, 
Zschokke, F. Schlegel. Hardenberg.Tieck, 
Schellmg, Hoffinann, Chamisso. 

"The author of this work — for it is well 
entitled to the name of an original produc- 
tion, though mainly consisting of transla- 
1 ions— Frederick H. Hedge of Bangor, is 
qualified, as few men are in this country, 
or wherever the English language is writ- 
ten, lor the successful accomplishment ol 
ihe great literary enterprise to which he has 
devoted his leisure for several years. 

"Mr. Hedge has displayed great wisdom 

in ihe selection of the pieces to he trans. 

. lated; he has given the best specimens of 

5 the best authors, so far as was possible in 



career, with copies of original documents j^*"* '"""'^'' ^P*"^*- 
not to be found elsewhere, and with copious J " We ve.jture to say that there cannot be 
notes at the end of the work." — N. O Com. \ crowded into the same compass a more 
Bulletin j faithful representation of the German mind. 

"Affords the reader a clearer insight into j or a richer exhibition of the profound 
the private character of Napoleon than he j thought, subtle speculation, massive learn- 
ean obtain through any other source." — | ing and genial temper, that characterize the 
Baltimore American. j mo«t eminent literary men of that nation." 

'•They are agreeably and well written ; ! — Harbinger. 
and it would be strange if it were not so, "What excellent matter we here have, 
enjoying as Josephine did, familiar collo- ^he choicest gems of exuberant fancy, the 
quial intercourse with the most distinguish- niost polished productions of scholarship, 
ed men and minds of the age. The work ,|,^ richest flow of ihe heart, the deepest 
Joes not, apparently, suffer by translation." lessons of wi.sdom. all translated so well by 
— Balumore Patriot. jijj {{c,\^e and his friends, that they seera 

" It IS the hisiory-in part the secret his- („ have been first written by masters o( the 
tory. written by her own hand with rare K„„|jsh tongue."— TAe Ci«i/ //ewi. 
elegance and force, and nt tunes with sur- J 



passing pathos— of the remarkable woman 
who, by the greatness of her spirit was wor- 
thy to be the wife of the soaring Napoh on. 
It combines all the value of authentic his- 
tnry wi'h the absorbing inierest of an auto- 
biograpl>y or exciting romance." — {tet}t. 



We have read the book with rare plea- 
sure, and have derived not less information 
than enjoyment." — Knickerbocker. 
( "The selections are judicious ard tasteful, 
j the biographies well writteu ana compre- 
/ hensive." — Inquirer 
11 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. HART. 



NAPOLEOX 

AND 

TBE MARSHALS OF THE EMPIRE. 

Complete in 2 vols. 12ino., 

With 10 Sled Portraits in Military Costume. 

Coiiteiitst 

Napoleon, Jourdan, Serruner, Lannes, 
Btune, I'erignon, Oudinol, Soull, Davoust, 
Masscna, Mural, Moilier, Ney, Poiiiatow- 
ski, Grouchy, Bessieres. Bcrthier, Soucliet, 
Si Cyr, Violor, Moncey, Marmoiil, Mac- 
donald, Burnadolle, Augereau, Lefebvre, 
Kcllcrtiiann. 

The bjORraphies are twenty-seven in 
number — Napoleon and his twenty-six 
marshals, beinj^ all those created by him — 
and therefore these pages have a complete- 
ness about ihein which no other work of a 
similar design possesses 

The style is clear ard comprehensive, 
and the book may be relied upon lor histo- 
rical accuracy, as the materials have Deen 
diawii from sources the most authentic. 
The Conversations of Napoleon, with Mon- 
Iholon, Gourgaud, Las Cases and Dr. O'- 
Meara have all been consulted as the true 
basis upon which the lives of Napoleon 
and his commanders under him should be 
founded. 

"The article on Napoleon, which occu- 
pies the greater part of the first volume, is 
written in a clear and forcible style and 
displays marked ability in the author. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the early 
portion of Napoleon's life, which oilier wri- 
ters have hurriedly dispatched as though 
they were impatient to arrive at the opening 
glories of his great career." — N. Y. Mirror. 

"The lives of the Marshals and their 
Chief, the military paladins of the gorgeous 
modern romance of the 'Empire,' are given 
with historic accuracy and without exag-- 
geration of fact, style or language."— £o2- 
tiniore Patriot. 

" We have long been convinced that the 
characterof Napoleon would never receive 
'even handed justice' until some impartial 
and intelligent American should undertake 
the task of weigliing his merits and deme- 
rits. In the present volume this has been 
done with great judgment. We do not 
know the author of the paper on Napoleon, 
but whoever he may be. allow us to say to 
him ihat he has executed hisduty better than 
nnij predecessor.''''— Evening Bulletin. 

'The styleof this work is worthy of com- 
mendation— plain, pleasing and narrative, 
the proper style of history and biography 
in which the reader does not seek fancy 
fketch?s, and dashing vivid pictures, but 
what the work professes to contain, biogra- 
phies We commend this as a valuable 
iiiirary hook worthy of preservation as a 
work of relerence, after having been read." 
— Bnlt Arneri'.un. 

"This IS the clearest, most concise, and 

mos: interesiiijg lite of Napoleon and his 

marshals which has yet l)een given to the 

public. Tne arrangement is judic:i)us and 

12 



jthe charm of the narrative continues iin- 
■ broken to the end." — City Item 

'The publishers have spared no pains or 
I expense m us production, and the bestialeut 
; in the country has been engaged on its va- 
rious histories. The siyle is plain and gra- 
\ phic, and the reader foels thai he is perusing 
; true liisiory rather than the ramblings of a 
romantic mind."— iodi/'s Book. 

"The result of these joint labors is a series 
I of narratives, in which the events succeed 
each other so rapidly, and are of so marvel- 
] ous a cast, as to require only the method in 
' arrangement and the good taste in descrip- 
tion which they have received from the 
hands of their authors. The indaled and 
the Ossianic have been happily avoided." — 
Colonization Herald. 

"Their historical accuracy is unimpeach- 
able, and many of them (the biograpliies) 
are stamped with originality of thought and 
I opinion. The engravings are numerous and 
very tine. The book is well printed on fine 
white paper, and substaiitially bouiid. It 
: deserves a place in all family and school 
; libraries." — Bulletin. 

"It abounds in graphic narratives of bat- 
tles, anecdotes ol"^ the world-farned actors, 
and valuable historical inforraalioii."— Aic/i- 
I rnond Inquirer. 

"We receive, therefore, with real plea- 
sure, this new publication, having assurance 
that great pains have been taken in the pre- 
paration of each individual biograpliy, and 
especially in collating the various aulhoii- 
; lies upon the early history of the Emperor. 
; There appears lo be nowhere any attempt 
to blind the reader by da/.zling epithets, and 
[the accuracy of construction throughout is 
(highly creditable to the editor."— Comwier- 
\ cial Advertiser N. Y. 

"The style Is simplicity itself, wholly free 
;from the amusing pomposity and alisurd in- 
itiation thai distinguish some of the works 
; which have gone before it." 



BRYANT'S POEMS. 

IIXCSIEATED BY TWENTY SCPERB ENGRAVINGS, 

From Designs by E. LEUTZE, 

Expressly for this Volume, 

ENGRAVED BY AMERICAN ARTISTS, 

And printed on fine Vellum paper. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO. 

Sixth Edition. (Just ready.) 

Pricf. $5 00 hound in tcarlet, gilt edges ; or 

beauli/ulh/ bound by S. Shore in calf 

or Turkey morocco, $7.00. 

"This is really a splendid book, and one of 
the most magnificent of Carev & Hart's colleo 
tion of "The Illustrated l'oe"ts,"'— K s. Gat 

"The 'gettinj; up' of this edition is nredit> 
able in the higliest doprree to the publishers 
and the fine arts of the country. The paper 
binding, and the "nj:ravin;.'8 are all of the 
very best kiud."~Vn^mVcr aiul Courier. 



NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. HART. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL. 

PETER SCHLEMIHL IN AMERICA. 

Cow/plete in One Volume, ISwio. 

" The object of this work is to ' catch the ^ shown up. aurl the morals of the boolc are 
manners living as ihey rise' in connection 5 unexceptionable. The author cannot lone 
with the antaeonisins of the present day— ', escape ae'eclion, in spite of his shadowy 
novelties which disturb the peace'— as Swe- J concealment, and if a new praciitioiiei he 
denhorgianism, Transcendentalism, Fou-^ will jump to the head of his profession at 
nerism, and other tsms. The author has i unco.."— Godey'j La(ly''s Book. 
made these pa-'es the vehicle of valual)'e< u wr. . j . .1. r> . 

information on all the topics of which he Ju^l! ,7^ prepared to say, that P.ter 
has treated." "-""'= schemihl is an exceedingly clear and 

" Peter, as our readers may recollect, sn;d,T!',;T.T" "'°'^-'^f '^^ "^o'l'O.r »'«» 
v,io =i,..,i„' . ,„ „ f- „.i /■>->." -cy, a '"^displayed a coiisiderab e amount o h.>oli 

nLJ .h^ f M ..' A^ " " ^\'"'^- ""** lore in Its composition-that the storv IS ,n- 

upoi, this fable the American adve.itures, cresting and instructive-that we h.ve 

are 'ounded. The author, wnoever ne may „^^„ eiuertmned and edified by its perusal, 

be, has read much, anrt oeen a' least 'a a„d ,^^1 ,, possesses merits of more than 

looker on in ye_nice,' -f not a participator o,ji„a character. We cordially rec^m- 

of the follies of fush'onable life. mend it to the readin? community, since we 

"I he theologirui and p^.Uical criticism are sure ihai they will be benefitted as well 

18 inwoven wi.t. a tale of fashionable lue, as entertained by the revelations coniameil 

and the read^.r beoomef not a little interest-^ ,„ ^^^^ „(■ lieier.- TAe National Eta. 

ed in the heroine. Mrs smith, who certainly > „. , . , j ,, 1 

must ha/e been a lemarkable woman. Il^ "A strangely conceived and ably execu-.ed 

isneouy publish'^u, and willbeextensivelyS'wo'-k -iV. O torn. 7)m«. 

read "— £uHf«'fi 5 "The work forms a consecutive tale, all 

•' We sha'-. be greatly mistaken if this along which runs a vein of severe sabre, 

book does not kick up a whole cloud of "'"l "'"^h at every step is illustrated bv a 

dust."- Uhe City Item. vast deal of yalual. e information, and he 

inculcation of sound principles ol moral ty 

and religion. It is a work which is adapied 

to do good, suited to all intelligent general 

readers, and a pleasant companion Ibr ihe 



dust."— U'he City 

''The work is characterized by much 
learningand sincere feeling." — N. Y Mirror. 

"One of the most enteriaining works we 
have read tor many a day, as well as one ^ , , , , - . .. ^7 v «„„,/-» 

of the best written. Who the author is we \ scholar's leisure hours "-JV. Y. Rerordcr 
know not; but we do know that the book 



'This is a very remarkable production, 



will meet with a rapid sale wherever an } and unless we are greatly deceived, it is 
inkling of its character leaks out. For ^ from a new hand at the literary forge, we 
watering places, or anywhere, during Ihe j have read every page of this thick volume, 
hot weather, it is worth its weight in— gold \ and have been strongly remmdrd of t'ouih- 
we almost said. It is full of everything oCi ey's great book, 7/i« Doctor. The auilior of 
the best, and you can scarcely open it at S this work must be a man of close observa- 
random without striking upon some sketch S tion, much research, and if we are accurate 
or dialogue to enchain the attention."— Ger- \ in our estimate, he is a layman. 
mantown Telegraph. This same boik will make a sensation in 

"His stock of knowledge is large; and as {many quarters, and will unquestional ly 
his conscience is rectified by Christian .■'create a name and reputation lor us author, 
principle, and his heart beats in unison who forthwith takes his place among the 
with the right and the true, he uses his trea- best and keenest writers of our country. • • 
sures of inlormation only for good purposes. We commend it to the ?r«re.<< and ^ay^s< )f 

'•The book belongs to that class of norWs our readers, and assure them that our own 
which make an interesting story the me- copy will "o' ?" ""^ o"^ •",^'« "'';;' "H^rl 
dium for the communication of important w.nier has passed away.' -iV. Y. AUianct 




nnlimrv nower • • - » (are uescanicii u\nt>i "■■•• ... .-o- ■ r- - < 

"Those w^o love to «A,nfeand/ee;, as the and humor, and considerable talent and 
resultoftruthfulthought,willreadihe book truthful feeling are shown m the di>c..s- 
;^iUi'irr;staiidproA\''-«./e.or*,ra./i.|s,on.^^Wh^ 

with tems on every one of them. 'i:\ie\Commercial Mvertu:tr. „„„„.,. 

Tiire^s eaual to that of Don Quixote or " I-ighl, sportive, graceful raillery^ ex^ 
» 1 n^^ The |.t. at society in this pressed with terse and delicate ease. ••• 

Asmodeus^ I miral le and we 1 pointed ) "It is a novel of fnn, with grave iiotes by 
The' humTugs"o"f "hi day ^re'sLufiuy ! wav of ballast."-C/.m«,an E.arrt.ner. 



PUBLISHED BY A. HART. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo., price $1 25, witli Portraits, 

WASHINGTON AND THE GENERALS OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 

BY VARIOUS EMINENT AUTHORS. 

CONTAININO 

Biag-rapMcal Sketches of all the ^Jlojor and Brig^adler Generals 

who acted under comtnissiong front C'onffre»» during 

the Bevolutionary War, 



We hail these beautiful volumes with 
undisguised delight. They supply, in a dig- 
tiifaed and comprehensive form, valuable 
information, which will be sought with avi- 
dity, not only by the American public, but 
by the world at large. The want of a work 
of positive authority on this subject has lone 
been felt and deplored. The enterprise and 
good taste of Messrs. Carey and Hart have 
given us two handsome and reliable vo- 
lumes, betraying industry and talent, and 
replete with facts of the deepest interest. 
There is no idle romancing — no school-boy 
attempts at rhetorical display; on the con- 
trary, the work is written in a clear, un- 
affected, business-like, yet beautiful man- 
ner. The authors had the good sense to 
think that the stirring events of "the times 
that tried men's souls," needed no embellisli- 
meiit. It is a complete, impartial, and well 
written history of the American Revolu- 
tion, and, at the same time, a faithl'ul bio- 
graphy of the most distinguished actors in 
tnat great struggle, whose memories are 
enslinned in our hearts. The typographical 
execution of the work is excellent, and the 
fcixteen portraits on steel are remarkably 
well done. The first volume is embel- 
lished with a life-like portrait of Washing- 
ton mounted on his charger, from Sully's 
picture, '' Queuing the Whisky Kiots." This 
is, we believe, the first engraving taken 
from it. There are biographies of eighty- 
eight Generals, beginning with "the Father 
of his country," and closing with General 
Maxwell. To accomplish this task, we 
a/e assured that "the accessible published 
and unpublished memoirs, correspondence, 
and other materials relating to the period, 
have been carefully examined and faith- 
fully reflected." We earnestly commend 
this work. It will be found an unerring 
record of the most interesting porlion of 
our history.— T/ie City Item. 

This work differs from Mr. Headley's, 
having nearly the same title, in many im- 
portant particulars ; and as an historical book 
is much superior. — N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

Certainly the most comprehensive and 
individualized work that has ever been 
putilished on the subject — each member of 
the great dramatis personcF, of the Revolu- 
tionarv tragedy, standing out in bold and 
"sculptured" relief on his own glorious 
deeds. — Saturday Courier. 

This work is a very different affair from 

the flashy and superficial book of the Rev. 

.1. T- Headley. entitled "Washington and 

the Generals." It appears without the 
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name of any author, because it is the joint 
production of many of the most eminent 
writers in the country, resident in various 
states in the Union, and having, from the 
circumstance, access to original materials 
in private hands, and to public archives not 
accessible to any one individual without 
long journey and much consumption of 
tiine. The result, however, is a complete 
and authentic work, embracing biographi- 
cal notices of every one of the Revolution- 
ary Generals. The amount of fresh and ori- 
ginal matter thus brought together in these 
moderate-sized volumes, is not less sur- 
prising than it is gratifying to the historical 
reader. This will Ijecome a standard book 
of reference, and will maintain its place in 
libraries long after the present generation 
shall have enjoyed the gratification of pe- 
rusing its interesting pages, exhibiting in a 
lively style the personal adventures and 
private characters of the sturdy defenders 
of American Independence. — ScotVs Weekly 
Newspaper. 

The author's name is not given, and from 
what we have read, we presume that va- 
rious pens have been employed in these in- 
teresting biographies. Tliis is no disadvan- 
tage, but, on the contrary, a decided benefit, 
for it insures greater accuracy than could be 
looked for in such a series of biographies 
written by one person in a few months. 
The volumes are published in a very hand- 
some style. The first sixty pages are oc- 
cupied with the biography of Washington, 
which is written with force and elegance, 
and illustrated by an original view of the 
character of that great man. * * • The 
number of the biographies in these volumes 
is much greater than that of Mr. Headley's 
work. There are eighty-eight distinct sub- 
jects. — N. Y. Mirror. 

We have read a number of the articles, 
find them to be written with ability, and to 
possess a deep interest. 'I'he author has 
manifested excellent judgment in avoiding 
all ambitious attempts at what is styled 
fine writing; but gives a connected recital 
of the important events in the lives of his 
heroes. The vi-ork will be highly interest- 
ing and valuable to all readers — particu- 
larly so to youth, who are a'ways attracted 
< by biographies. If a father wishes to pre- 
i sent to his sons noble instances of uncor- 
\ rupted and incorruptible patriotism, let him 

> place this work in their hands. It should 
\ have a place in every American library, 
; and is amongthe most valuable booksofthe 

> season. — Baltimore American. 
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TEDERAL ADMINISTRATIONS. 

MEMOIRS 

OF THE 

ADMINISTRATIONS OF 
WASHINGTON AND JOHN ADAMS; 

EDITED FROM THE PAPERS OF 

OLIVER WOLCOTT, 

BECRETAKY OF THE TREASURY. 

By GEORGE GIBBS. 

"NoUiu» addictus jurare in yerba ma^istri." 

r»i Two Vols. Octavo. 10(10 Pages, Cloth Gilt, 

Price $5. 

"Books of this cliaracter best illustrate 
the history of the country. The men vvlio 
have acted important parts are made to 
speak for themselves, and appear withoni 
any aid from the partiality of friends, or any 
•njury from the detraction of enemies."— 
Providence Journal. 

"The male 
are compose 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. flAMT. 



PETERS' DIGEST. 

A FULL AXD ARRANGED 

DIGEST OF THE DECISIOXS 

In Common Law, Epiiti/, and Admiralty 

OF THE COURTS OF THE UNITED STATED, 

From the Organ izalinn of the Government in 

1789 to 1&47 : 

IN THE SUPREME, CIRCUIT, DISTRICT, ANT) 

ADMIRALTY COURTS J 

Reported in Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, 
and Howard's Supreme Court Ileports; in 
aallison, Mason, Paine, I'eter.s Wafihingt( n, 
■\Vallace, Sumner, Story, Baldwin, Brocki n- 
brough, and McLean's Circuit Court lie- 
ports; and in Uns, Ware, I'eters. and Gil- 
pin's District and Admiralty Keports. 

BY RICHARD PETERS. 
With an Appendix — containing the Rules 



ournai. ) ' '"" **" ^yyiruyxi.\ — uuuiaiiiin*^ tue nuies 

;nals of which these volumes ??'^'^''1'^^" '''''•'''' ^"l^"'"'"'' Court of the UnHed 

,- ^d are of great value. They ?'''^*'-'f '°"°<"*''''°fc''' '° J^li'ty. established 

consist of correspondence, now first iriven ,^ *"*-' ^"P""*-''"'' Court. Complete in two 
to the world, of Washin^ion. the elder I'""'''? '"^f""? volumes, law binding, raised 
Adams, Ames, John Marshall, Rufus King, P'^'*'^^' at a low price. 



Timothy I'lckering, Wolcoit, &c. There-, 
are thirty-seven original letters from Alex-' 
ander Hamilton, many of the in of the highest 
interest; one in which the writer with keen 
sagacity and all the splendor of his elo- 
ijueiice, gives a characterof Mr. Hurr upon 
whrch his own fate was destined to put the 
seal of truth, is read now with singular 
emotions. I\Ir. Gibbs has performed his 
task extremely well. His preface is modest 
and dignified. The passages of narrative 



MEMOIRS 

OF THE 

QUEENS OF FRANCE, 

By MRS. FORBES BUSH. 

FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
In Two rnlume.s 12mo., with Portraits, $2. 
"Mrs. Forbes Bush is a graceful writer, 



lai oi ine worn. i>orm /irncTicun.. nauon. rne.se memoirs will be found not 

'Here we meet, illustrated in something only peculiarly interesting, but also in- 
like forty important letters, the blazing intel- structive, as throwing considerable light 
litreiice. the nractical sauacitv. the heroic ) unon the mnnnprs mwl /.ncfi^nio ^f *^«^.- 



liivc iui ij iii4f«_fi lain ]<- itoi ■-, iiiy #i«^»ii5 jiiiui- I pvi ui;n%c, «a tiiiowiiig consiuerauie iiglit 
ligence, the practical sagacity, the heroic upon the manners and customs of past 
'enerosity, the various genius, which have ages." — Western Continent. 
made Hamilton the name of statesmanship "We have looked over the lives of some of 
and greatness, raiher than the name of a j the Queens, presented in Mr. A. Hart's new 
man Here we have the piercing judgment j volumes, with great interest. While none 
of John Marshall, unsusceptible of error, j are devoid of some degree of attraction, the 
whose capacity to see the truth was equalled j most of them have a charm about their per- 
only by his power of compelling others to j son or character exceeding any thing we hud 
receive it; in the light of whose logic op i- j in the most popular romances. They are full 
nions appeared lo assume the nature of of sentiment and romance, rendered all the 

f ._ .1 . . i_ .. ; .u.. »« I n. .!.].,..»»«( nm.... ^.^..^v.: *"_^ *u i-.i ., _•_ 




merit that mere romance seldom possesses. 
The author, Mrs. Forbes Bush, commences 



whole, the prophet lo 

Gazette. < " — - "-— — - j.— "-^■■'^•" 

"An important and valuable addition to j The author, Mrs. Forbes Bush, commences 
the historical lore of the country." — JV. Y. \ with Queen Basine, in the reign of Childerio 
Evening Gazette. } !•> or about four hundred years after the 

" We look upon these memoirs as an ex- j commencement of the Christian era. The 
ceedingly valuable contribution lo our na- 1 volumes close with the late Queen of the 
tional records." — N. Y Com. Advertiser. ) French, Marie Amelie " — Saturday Cnirier. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. HART. 
MORFIT'S APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 

A TREATISE uFoN CHEMISTRY, 

IN ITS APPLICATION TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 

SOAPS AND CANDLES. 

BKINO A THOROUOH EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE TRaDI 
IN ALL THEIR MINUTIJE, BASED UPON THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES IN 



BY CAMPBELL MORFIT, 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 

With 170 Engravings on Wood. 

Thi8 work is based upon the most recent hiscoveries in Scienck and improvemiwts 
IN Art, and presents a thorough exposition of the principles and practice of the trade in 
all thuir minutiae. The experience and ahilily of the author liave enabled him to produce 
A MORE COMPLETE ANu COMPREHENSIVE BOOK upon the Subject than any extant. The whole 
arrangement is designed with a view to the scientific enlightenment, as well as the in- 
strucion of the manufacturer, and its contents are such as to render it not only A stand- 
ard GUIDE BOOK TO THE OPERATIVE, but also an aulhoriiaiive work of reference for the 
Chemist and the Stvdent. 

An examination of the annexed table of contents will show the invaluable usefulness 
of the work, the practical features of which aire illustrated by upwards of one hundred 

AND StITT engravings ON WOOD. 

Thi following synopsis embraces only the main heads of each Chapter and Paragraph. 
Cbaf. 1. Introductory Remarks. i Spermaceti, Delphinine, Neats 

2. The Dignity of the Art and its Re- > feet Oil. 

laiions to Science J ChaP. 17. The Constituents of Fats, theif 



3. Affinity and Chemical Equiva- 

lents : — Explanation of . 

4. Alkalies. — Lime, I'oiassa, Soda,] 

Ammonia. 

6. Alkalimttry. 

6 jlcids.— Carbonic, Sulphuric, Hy- 
drochloric, Nitric, Boracic. 'i 
Acidimetry. 

7. Origin and Composition of Fatty ! 

Matters. 

8. Saponifable Fa(j.— Oils of Al- 

mond, Olive, Mustard, Beech, 
Poppy, Rapeseed, Grapeseed; \ 
Nut Oil, Linseed Oil, Castor | 
Oil, Palm Oil, (processes for i 
bleaching it;) Coco Butter, I 
Nutmeg Butter, Galum Butter, I 
Athamantlne. 

9. Advlr.eration of Oils. 

10. Action of Acids upon Oils. 

11. Volatile Oils.— The Properties of, j 

and their applicability to the ; 
Manufacture of Spaps. 

12. Volatile Oib :— Their Origin and: 

Composition ; Table of their > 
Specific Gravities. 

13. Essential Oiis;— The Adultera- 

tions of. and the modes of de- ] 
teciing them. 

14. Wax:— hs Properties and Com- 

position. 

15. J?estnj ;— Their Properties and ^ 

Composition | Colophony and '■ 
Gallipot. 

16. Antmal Fats and Oih.-— Lard, ! 

Mutton Suet, Beef-tallow, Beef- ; 
marrow, IJone-fat. Soap-grease, ' 
Oil-lees, Kitchen-siufT, Human- J 
fat, Adipocire, Butter, Fish-oil, ; 
16 



Properties and Composition: 
Stearine, Stearic Acid and 
Salts; Margarine. Margaric 
Acid and Salts; Olein, Oleic 
Acid and Salts; Cetine, Cetylic 
Acid ; Phocenine, Phoceiiic 
Acid and Salts; Butyrine, Bu- 
tyric Acid and Salts; Caproic, 
Capric Acid; Hircine, Hircic 
Acid; Cholesterine. 

18. Ba.'ic Constituents of Fats: — 

Glycerin Eiihal. 

19. Theory of Saponification. 

20. t^(en3i7i;— Sieain Series, Buga- 

diersor LeyVats, Soap Frames, 
Caldrons, &c. 
21- The Systemized arrangement for 
a Soap Factory. 

22. Remarks. — Preliminary to the 

Process for Making Soap. 

23. Hard Soaps : — " Cutting Pro- 

cess ;" Comparative Value ol 
Oils and Fats as Soap ingredi- 
ent, with Tables ; While, Mot- 
tled, Marseilles, Yellow, Yan- 
kee Soaps; English Yellow and 
White Soap, Coco Soap. Palm 
Soap, Butter Soap, English 
Windsor Soap, French Wind- 
sor Soap. Analyses of Soaps. 

34. Process for Making Soap :—]'Te- 
paration of the Leys, F.mpa- 
lage, Relargage, Cociion, Mot- 
tling, Cooling. 

25. Extemporaneous Soaps: — Lard, 
Medicinal, " Hawes," "Ma 
quer." and '' Darcet's" Soaps 

2G. Silicated Soaps ;— Flint, Sand, 
" Dunn's," •' Davia's" Soaps. 



NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY A. HART. 



Chap. 27. Patent Soapj,— Dextrine, Salina- ) 
led Soaps, Soap from Hardened 
Fai. 

" 28. Anderson''s Improvements. 

" ae. Sq/iSoapj.— Process for Making, 
Crown Soaps, "Savon Vert." 

" 30. The Conversion of Soft Soaps into 
Hard Soaps. 

" 31. Frauds in Soap Making and 
Means for their Detection. 

" 32. Earthy Soaps. Marine Soap. Me- 
tallic Soaps. Ammoniacal Soap. 

•• 33. Soap from Volatile 0/7j;— Star- 
ky's Soap, Action of Alkalies 
upon Essential Oils. 

" 34. ^^Savons Acides,^' or Oleo-acidu- 
lated Soap. 

♦' 35. Toilet Soaps: — Purification of 
Soaps, Admixed Soap, Cinna- 
mon, Rose, Orange - flower, 
Bouquet, Benzoin, Cologne, 
Vanilla, Musk, Naples, Kasan 
Soaps, Flotant Soaps. Trans- 
parent Soaps Soft Soaps, Sha- 
ving Cream; Remarks. 

" 36. Areometers and Thermometers : — 
their use and value. 

37. Weights and Measures. 

38. Candles. 

39. Illumination. 

40. Philosophy of Flame. 

41. Ra w Material for Candles : — 

lary. 

Terms.— The book is handsomely printed, ■with large type, and on good thick paper, 
in an octavo volume of upwards of five hundred pages, the price of which is *5 per 
copy, neatly bound in cloth gilt, or it will be forwaided by mail/r«e of postage in flexible 
covers, on receiving a remittance of 3|i5. (A limited number only printed.) 



Modes of Rendering Fats, 
" Wilson's Steam Tanks. 
Chap. 42. Wicij .—Their use and action. 
Culling Machines 

" 43. Of the Manufacture of Candles. 

" 44. iJippee/ Canrfiej;- Improved Ma- 
chinery for faeiliiaiing their 
Manufacture. 

" 45. Material of Candles ■— V rocest 
for Improving us Quality. 

" 46. Moulded Cand/cj; — Improved 
Machinery tor faoilittiing iheir 
Manufacture.—'- Vaxeme," or 
Summer Candles. 

" 47. Stearic Acid Candles:— Adamant- 
ine and Star Candles. 

" 49. Stearin Candles :— BtuconnoVi 
and Morfii'S Process. 

" 49. Sperm Candles. 

" 60. Falmine, Palm Wax, Coco Coiu- 
dies. 
Wax Candles .—Mode of Bleach- 
ing the Wax. with drawings of 
the apparatus requisite there- 
for; Bougies, Cierges, Flam- 
beaux. 
Patent Candles: — " Azotiy.ed," 
Movable Wick and Goildard's 
Candles; Candles on Coiuuiu- 
ous Wick; Water and Hour 
Bougies. Perfumed Candles. 
53. Concluding Remarks. Vocabu- 
\ 



51. 



52. 



Two Volumes, twelve hundred pages, embellished with numerous 
Engravings. New Edition. Price $4, cloth, gilt. 

WATSON'S ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
PENNSYLVANIA IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

being a collection of memoirs, anecdotes, and incidents of tue city 

and ITS INHABITANTS. 

AND OF THE 

Earliest Settlements of the Inland part of Pennsylvania, from the days of the 
Founders. 

INTENDED TO PRESERVE THE RECOLLECTIONS OF OLDEN TIME, AND TO 

Exhibit Society in its Changes of Manners and Customs, and the City and Country 
in their Local Changes and Improvements. 

BY JOHN F. WATSON, 

Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and Honorary Member of the Historical 

Societies of New York and Massachusetts. 



Review Notices. — "This is a great curi- 
osity. Such a book has never before been 
produced in the United States. The Annali.st 
will enjoy a peerless fame — we tru.-st his work 
will be universally bought and read." '■ No 
American who cau read should be without a 
copy of this invaluable contribution to our 
early American liistory." "It seems to con- 
vey us back to other times — we see things as 
they were — miniilvhj and particulurbj. and 
not as presented in stately and busikiued 



; history, in one general view — vague, glim- 
' mcriog, indi.stinct." " This is in truth a work 
' without example for its imitation, and with 
i eijual truth it is iu execution a work sui 
\ ijeneris." "It is a museum that will never 
I cea.'se to attract. It deserves the s;ratitude 
I of the country and the patronas;e of the 
\ reading couiuuinity. It will furni.*h the 
I historian, the biographer, and the patriotic 

orator, with matter to adorn and beautify 

their productious." 

17 



A. HART'S STANDARD MEDICAL WORjhlS. 
ILLUSTRATED HffEDICAL LIBRARY. 

CAREY &• HART have recently published the following valuable Medical and Sur- 
gical works, superbly illustrated— to which they beg leave to cull the aiteniiou of the 
profession. This splendid series now forms six royal quart" volumes, containing 
FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY QUARTO PLATES, beautifully executed; and 
the price at which they are offered is infinitely less than any similar works have here- 
tofore been published. 

QUAIN'S ANATOMICAL PLATES, 

FAXiTCOAST'S OPERATIVE SURGERY, 

MOREAC'S GREAT WORK ON MIDWIFERY, 

GODDARD ON THE TEETH, 
RICOED ON EXTREME CASES OE VENEREAL DISEASES 

AND RAYER ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 



A SERIES OF 

ANATOMICAL PLATES, 

With References and Physiological Com- 
ments, illustrating the structure of the 
different parts of the Human Body. 

EDITED BT 

JONES QUAIN, M.D.,AND 
W. J. ERASMUS WILSON. 

With Notes and Additions by 

JOSEPH PANCOAST, M. D., 

Professor of Anatomy in the Jefferson Me- \ 
dical College of Philadelphia. 

THIRD AMERICAN EDITION. 

The Plates are accompanied by letter-- 
press, containing detailed references to the 
various objects delineatej. But with a 
view to render them intelligible to agreater 
number of persons, a running commentary 
on each plate is given, staling in general 
termsj and divested, as far as can be. of all 
technicality, the uses and purposes which 
the different objects serve in the animal 
economy. 

THE WORK CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWINO 
DIVISIONS : 

THE MUSCLES OF THE HUMAN 
BODY, Fifty-one Plates. 

THE VESSELS OF THE HUMAN 
BODY, Fifty Plates. 

THE NERVES OF THE HUMAN 
BODY, Thirty-eight Plates. 

THE VISCERA OF THE HUMAN 
BODY, including the Organs of Digestion, 
Respiration, Secretion and Excretion, 
Thirty-twc Plates, 
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THE BONES AND LIGAMENTS, 

Thirty Plates. 

Complete in One Royal Quarto Volume of 
nearly 500 pages, and 200 plates, compriS' 
ing nearly ~m) .'separate illustrations. Be- 
ing the only compltte system of Anatomi- 
cal Plates, on a large scale, ever published 
in America. 

Price only $15, cloth gilt, or 
$30 colored after nature. 



OPERATIVE SURGERY; 

OR, 

A DESCRIPTION AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF THE VARIOUS PRO- 
CESSES OF THE ART; 
INCLUDING ALL THE NEW OPER.^TIONS, 
AND EXHIBITING THE STATE OF SUR- 
GICAL SCIENCE IN ITS PRESENT 

ADVANCED CON.DITION. 

BY JOSEPH PANCOAST, M.D., 

Professor of General, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical Aiiaiomy in Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 
Complete in One Royal ilo. Volume of 3S0 
pages of letterpress description and eighty 
large ^to. plates, comprising 480 Illustra- 
tions, and being the only complete 
work on the stibjert in the English 
Language. Price, fill bound 

in cloth, only $10. 

Second Edition, Improved. 

"This excellent work is constructed on 

the model of the French Surgical Works 

by Velpeau and Malgaigne ; and, so far as 

the English language is concerned, we are 



A. HART'S STANDARD MEDICAL WORKS. 



proud as an American to say that, of its 

JnZJnl "ffr r suPERiOR.''-iV«u; York 
Journal of Medicine. 

"For this beauiiiul volume, the smclent 
and praclilionerofSursery will feel grate- 
ful to the ability and iiulusiry of Prot Pan- 
coast. The drawing and execution of the 
plates are splendid examples of American 
art, and do credit to Messrs. Cicl.owski 
and Duval, while the description is no less 
creditahle to the author. We have ex- 
amined the book with care, and feel o-reat 
pleasure in declariii<< that, in our opinion, 
II IS a most valuable addition to the surgical 
literature of the United States. It was a 
happy idea to illustrate this department of ' 
surgery, as it renders perfectly clear what < 
the very best verbal description often ' 
leaves obscure, and is, to some extent, a ■ 
substitute for witnessing operations. To 
those practitioners especially, who are 
called upon occasionally, only, to perform 
operations, we are not acquainted with any 
volume better calculated lor reference prior 
to using the knife. There are similar 
works published in Europe, but they are 
much more expensive, wiihout being supe- 
rior in point of usefulness to the very cheap 
volume before us. 

" All the modern operations for the cure 
of squinting, club-foot, and the replacing 
lost parts and repairing deformities from 
partial destruction of the nose. &c., are very 
clearly explained and prettily illustrated. 
It IS questionable whether anything on this 
subject can be better adapted lo its purpose, 
than Pancoast's Operative Surgery."— Sa- 
turday Courier. 

HI. 

IrOIlDARI) DN THE TEETH. 



THE 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND DISEASES 

OF THE 

TEETH ArrD GU2VIS, 

WITH THE MOST APPROVED METHODS OF 

TREATMENT, INCLUDING OPERATIONS, 

AND A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE 

METHOD OF MAKING AND 

SETTING 

Artificial Tectli. 

By PAUL BECK GODDARD, M. D., 

Professor of Anatomy and Histology in 
the Franklin College of Philadelphia. 

In One 4to. Volume, illustrated by 30 

beautifully executed Plates, each 

containing Numerous Figures, 

handsomely bound in cloth. 

Price Six Dollars. 

Oni/orm with '• Quoin's jinatomy.'" " Pan- 

eoasCi Sur^enj.'^ and •■ Moreaii's 

Miihvi/ery." 

" We do not possess a modern work on 

Dental Surgery, vvritten by a British Au- 



thor, which equals that of Dr. Goddard.- 
<Jne reason for this may arise from ihe cir- 
cumsiance, ihat ihe learned author is a 
Praciical anaiomist, whose knowledge is 
on a level with the modern discoveries, 
and who has himself authenticated the 
latest researches into the minute analouiy 
ot the denial structure. It is quite apparent 
that such knowledge must prove of im- 
mense value ill enabling any one to arrive 
at just conclusions relative to the diseases 
o( the teeth ; and it is chiefly to be aliribmed 
to the want of such knowledge that most 
writers on Dental Surgery have erred so 
tnuch relative to ihe causes and naiure ot 
these diseases. The work may confidently 
be recommended, as conlaiiiing ihe hesland 
most approved methods of performing all 
the operations connected with Venial Sur- 
gery. 

" We cannot close out re.narks without 
adverting to the thirty very beaiiiiful liiho- 
graphs which illustrate the text. They 
render it quite impossible to misunderstand 
the author, and afford a very favorable ex- 
ample of the advanced slate of the Art on 
the American Coivinen\."— Edinburgh Me- 
dical and SurgicalJournal, 1844. 

IV. 

MOREAU'S 

Great Work on Midwifery 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
EXHIBITING THE PRESENT AD- 
VANCED STATE OF THK 
SCIENCE. 

BY F. G. MOREAU. 

Translated from the French 
BY T. FOREST BETTON, M. D., 

AND EDITED 

BY PAUL BECK GODDARD, M. D. 

The whole illustrated by 
Eighty Splendid tluarto Plates, 

WHICH ARE EITHER 

The Size of L.ife, 

OR EXACTLY HALF THE SIZE. 

Upon which the first artists have been 

employed, and which are fully equal, 

if not superior, to the original, 

and the publishers can safely 

pronounce it 

THE MOST SPLENDID WORK ON MID- 
WIFERY EVER PUBLISHED. 

!Now complete in one large Ato. volume, of tKt 
size of '•Quoin's Anatomy." '^ Pan- 
coasVs Surgery." and " Goddard 
on the Teeth." 
\ Price TEN DOIil^ARS, fall 
i liound in cloth 

! " The work of Professor Moreau is a 
\ treasure of Odsietrical Science and Prao 
19 
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tice, and the American edition of it an ele- 
gaul specimen of llie arts." — Medical Exa- 
miiter. August. 1844. 

" A splendid quarto, containing eighty 
lithographic plates, true to the life, has been | 
some weeks before us— but we are groping 
our way through a mass of new works, ', 
with a lull expectation of soon doing jus- : 
tice to the meritsof this elaborate and truly 
beautiful work." — Boston Med. and Surg. 
Journal. 

" Moreau's treatise is another valuable 
work upon the science of Midwifery, with ■ 
eighty of the most splendid lithographic 
plates we have ever seen. THKSE IL- 
LUSTRATIONS ARE ENGRAVED 
WITH SO MUCH BEAUTY AND AC- 
CURACY, AND UPON SO LARGE A 
SCALE, that they cannot fail to present to 
the eye the precise relation of the foetus and 
of the parts engaged in labor, under every 
condition and circumstance, from the com- 
mencement of the slate of natural parturi- 
tion, to the most difficult and complicated 
labor. The profession are greatly indebted 
to French industry in pathological and spe- 
cial anatomy for the continued advance in 
the science of Obstetrics ; and the work 
before us may be regarded as the comple- ; 
tion of all that has accumulated in this ; 
department of medical science, greatly en- 
hanced i n value by many valuable original 
auggestioiis, to the proper arrangement of i 
which the author has devoted a great 
amount of labor. The translation is faith- 
fully and elegantly done, and the work will 
be a valuable addition to the medical lite- 
rature of our country." — New York Journal \ 
of Medicine. 



A THEORETICAL 

AND 

PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON THE 

niSSASES OF THE SKIN, 

BY p. RAYER, M. D. 

Physician to La Charit6 Hospital. 
From the Second Edition, entirely remo- 
deled. With Notes and other Additions, 

BY JOHN BELL, M. D. 

Fellow of the College of Physicians of Phi- 
ladelphia, Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, and of the 
Gengofili Society of Florence, 
and Editor of Bell and 
Stokes' Practice of Me- 
dicine, &c. &c. 
In One Royal ilo. Volume. 
With Forty Beautifully Colored Plates, 
COMPRISINa FOUR HUNDRED SEPARATE 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Carefully Colored from Nature, and 450 
pages of Letterpress. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt. 

Price #15 Ot> 
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Opinions of the Press. 

"We take leave of our author with th^ 
declaration that his work is a monument Oi 
the most extraordinary industry. We have 
no hesitation in adding that it is the best 
book we possess in any language on the 
subject; and- that should any of our read- 
ers desire to sail over the unbounded sea 
of lellerpress formed of the history and 
pathology of the diseases of the cutaneous 
surface, M. Rayer should be his pilot " 

Of the Plates. — " Considered in this re- 
spect, but more especially in reference to 
the number of illustrations of llie general 
species and varieties of such order which 
it contains, this Atlas far surpasses any 
that has yet appeared. ON THE WHOLE 
RAYER-S ATLAS MAY CO NSC I EN- 
TinUSLY BE SAID TO CONTAIN 
THE MOST COMPLETE SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF CUTANEOUS 
DISEASES HITHERTO PUBLISH- 
ED, AND IS. BESIDES, not only cheap- 
er than any other, but well worth the sum 
for which it is offered to the profession " — 
British and Foreign Medical Review. 



RICORD 

ON EXTREME CASES OP 

VENEREAL DISEASES 

Cured at the Venereal Hospital at Paris. 

Under the direction of Dr. Ph. Ricord, with 
276 elegantly coloured engravin;;s, in one 
volume quarto, uniform with " Quain's Ana- 
tomical Plates," " Pancoa.st's Operative Sur- 
gery." &c. Price S?15, cloth, gilt. 

"This truly great work of M. Ricord, who 
is an American and a native, we believe, of 
Baltimore, though now the eminent hospital 
Burgeon of Paris, has long been adc^ideratura 
in the English language. The immense ex- 
pense of its publication, and especially the 
cost of the richly coloured engravings, which 
are an indispensable accompaniment of the 
text, has hitherto deterred publishers at home 
and abroad from its issue. The profession 
are largely indebted to Dr. Betton, the trans- 
lator, and Dr. Goddard, who has prepared tha 
work for the pre.ss, as also the enterprising 
publisher, who has brought out this magni- 
ficent book, in royal quarto, with its multi- 
plied illustrations, in a style of excellence as 
respects typography, engi-aving, and colour- 
ing, which will do honour to American art. 
Of the value of this work it is unnecessary to 
say more than that it is and must continue 
to be a standard authority on a most imjjort- 
ant subject, involving the interests of both 
science and humanity. The publisher de- 
serves the patronage of the whole profession 
for placing within the reach of all this noble 
contribution to our libraries." — N. i'. Mali- 
col Gazette. 
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THE 

AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, 

AXD 

MANAGERS' AND CARDERS' GUIDE: 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON COTTON SPINNING. 

Compiled from the Papefs of the late Robert H. Baird. 

In One Volume, Cloth Gilt, Price $1. 

J„'Jf^J^'L°J""*''£"?^''^^' "■'^^ ',* demands / "'The American Cotton SpinnerandMana- 
practical books. Of this class is the manual ^ gcrs' and Carders' Guide,' a practical treatise 
before us, addressing Itself to a rapidly grow- J on cotton-spinning, giving the dimensions 
mg interest among us, and one, upon the J and spe.'d of machinery, draught and twist 
prosperity of which depend.s, in a great mea- C calculations, &c., with notices of recent im- 
Bure, the destiny of the South. We have too ^ provements, tdgother with rules and ex- 
long committed the fatal error of allowing ^ amples for making changes in the size of 
Northern manufactories toconvertourstaple < roving and yarn. This work is compiled 
into the fabrics we require for use, losing by < from papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well 
the process all theexpeusesof a double trans- i known as an expert cotton-spinner, and will 
portation, the profits of manufacturing, and 5 prove of great service to cotton-growirs. mill- 
sundry incidental costs of interest and e.x- < owners, and cotton-spinners. This book will 



change. With the increasing attention to 
manufactures in the i^outh, arises the need 
of information upon all their appliances and 
workings, and much that is valuable of this 
nature is found in the book before us. Mr 
Baird was an expert and successful cotton- 



undoubtedly meet with an extensive sale in 
the South, where attention is beginning to 
I be turned in earnest to manufacturing as 
', well as growing cotton." — Drawing-room 
\ Journal. 

"This is one of the most interesting and 



spinner. His experience and observations < valuable of tbemany excellentlittle treati.ses 
are here afforded to his fellow-operatives, i ou mechanical and manufacturing pursuits 
combined with the modern improvements in ? which have been published by Mr. Hart, 
mechanics and methods. No intelligent man ^ The construction and working of a cotton- 
at the present day builds without 'counting ) factory are thoroughly explained. Build- 
the cost,' or enters upon a field of labour ; ings, main gearing, water-wheels, picking 
without a comprehensive knowledge of its ', and spreading machines, cards and carding, 
capabilities and requirements. To those j drawing-frames, speeders, throstles and mule 
proposing to erect small factories, or now / spinning, are elaborately di,>!cu.«sed. and to 
conducting them, the treatise before us could I those engaged in the production of cotton 
not fail to be of service, if well studied, and j goods, the volume must be exceedingly u.^e- 
to such we commend it." — Southern LiUrarij ful. To political economists and others, who 
Gazette. \ feel an interest in the great progress of our 

" Had we space we might go on to state a } country, the historical and statistical portions 
number of other equally interesting and im- i of the book will also be of value, 
portant facts. The work from which much j '"In 1770, there were exported to Liver- 
of the foregoing is taken, is published by Mr. \ pool from New York three bags of cotton 
A. Hart, and was compiled chiefly from the l wool; from Virginia and Maryland, four 
papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well j bags; and from North Carolina, three bar- 
known as an expert cotton-.-^pinner. It is \ rels. La.st year England paid $71,984,616 to 
gratifying to see that so respectable a house ) the United i^tates for raw cotton, which sum 
as that of Mr. Hart has undertaken the pub- f is exclu.siveof that paid to other cotton-grow- 
lication of books of this kind, for we lielieve ;; iug nations. In 1790 the first cotton-mill 
that our operatives should possess a theorc^ti- '/ was erected in Pawtuckct, Rhode Island. In 
cal as well as practical knowledge of their '/ 18.50 the number of spindles in operation 
several trades. This work gives the dimen- i was compute d at 2.E00.0O0.' These (acts are 
sions and speed of machinery, draught and \ among the most signal evidences of the un- 
twist calculations, with notices of the most cxampled progress and pro.sperity "f the 
recent improvements. It must prove an in- country, and cannot be considered withovit 
Taluable htind-book to the manufacturer."— \ emotions of pride and gratification. —J\. J. 
Germantnwn Telegraph. 

'• As the treatise now stands, it is a most 
complete and practical guide in the spinning 



' Commercial Advertiser. 

' It is compiled from the papers of the late 
1 Robert H. Baird, well known as an expert 




value, equally by operatives 

If. is issued in a very neat style." — Arthur s 

Hovit Gazette. 



with this important manufacturing 
rest." — North American. 
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MANUFACTURE OF STEEL,^ vcaR'nnni^ 

Containing thf. Practice and Principles of \ LUNUUN YkAn'DUUK Ur rALIo 



Working and Making Sled. 
BY FREDERICK OVERMAN, 

MINING ENGINEER. 
Author of " Maiiufuctiire of Iron," «Src. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

With Engravings, cloth gilt. Price 75 cents. 



SCIENCE, FOR 1851. 

BY JOHN TIMES. 
Complete in one volume. 326 pages, cloth giU. 

PRICE SI. 
The Year-Book of Facts in Science and 



"The author of this book is a practical Art, exhibiting the most important dis- 
mining engint'er, and what be has to say on coveries and improvements of the past year, 



the subjecx of which he treats, is therefore 
entitled to consideration." — Com. Advertisfr. 

" A Taluable and almost indispensable 
hand-book for all workers in steel and iron, 
such as blacksmiths, cutlers, die sinkers, and 
manufacturers of various kinds of hardware. 
The man of science, as well as the artisan, 
will find much valuable information in Mr. 
Overman's Book." — Arlhurh Home Gazette. 

"Carefully prepared, and therefore well 



in mechanics and the useful arts, natural 
philosophy, electricity, chemistry, zoology, 
and botany, geology and geography, metiTor- 
ology and astronomy. By John Tinibs, 
editor of the ' Arcana of Science and Art,' in 
one neat volume; price 9fl. 

" It contains a mine of information in mat- 
ters of Science and Art." — Saturday Gazette. 

"There is a great deal of well-digested in- 
formation in this volume, exhibiting the 



adapted for the purpose. It is illustrated by most important discoveries in the Scienccb 

figures explanatory of apparatus and mar and Arts, during the pa.st year. In lookiiK- 

chinery."— iVort/i American. over it, one is surprised at the progress mak- 

"A. TTarf PV„lari»lnV„o !,„<■ '^""-'^"'^ ' jng in these branches, and in order to keep 

up with the age, such a book as this is abso- 
lutely necessary." — Evening Bulletin. 

"Such a volume commends itself suflS- 
ciently to public favour by its title. The 
importance of possessing it is apparent at a 



'A. Hart, Philadelphia, has published 
'The Manufacture of Steel,' by Frederick 
Overman. This work is not only of interest 
to blacksmiths and workers in steel and 
.'ron, but to men of science and art. It is a 
most thorough book, commencing with fors- 

ing, and treating the subject throughout m glance, since the knowledge of a single one 
an able manner. —Boston Evening- Gazette. of these facts, or new discoveries in science 

; and the useful arts, may very possibly be 

rpjf J. ) worth in cash to the buyer ten times the 

( price of the book." — Scott's Weeldy. 
] " The ' Year-Book of Facts' is another of 
^ Mr. Hart's excellent publications. It is a 
;; reprint from the London edition, and ex- 
'/ hibits the most important discoveries and 
\ improvements of the year 1S61, iu arts, 
t sciences, and mechanics. It is just the 

— , J volume to have bandy to take up when a 

Vlmo, 252 pages, cloth gilt. Price 88 cents. ] ^*'^'' spare moments present themselves, 

,,m, „ u- c- e i- J ; which might otherwise be unimproved" 

_ The moulding of iron for useful purposes > Boston Evening Gazette. ^P^oved. 

Ttr t^nZtXT:j:oT,:LL^^^^^ >- -rk of 



MOULDER'S AND FOUNDER'S 
POCKET GUIDE. 

By i'rederlck Overman, 

MINING ENGINEER. 
WITH FORTY-TWO WOOP ENGRAVINGS. 



Hart for reproduc- 
ing it in a convenient and hand.-^ome form, 
rendering it accessible to all purchasers on 
this side of the water." — JV. American. 



and simple statement of the branches of this 
art, so as to be readily understood by all. 
The present work seems to supply this de- 
ficiency." — Scientific American. 

" This volume is prepared on the same ' 
plan as that on Cotton Spinning, and has a i 
number of wood-engravings. It must prove \ 
invaluable to the iron-miiater. It is certainly ' 
a book that has long been needed, and we 
know that it will be extensively circulated." 
— Germantown Telegraph. 

" The ' iMoulder's and Founder's Pocket j 
Guide,' published by A. Hart, is a treatise on ; 
moulding and founding in green sand, dry 
sand, loam, and cement, the moulding of ma- 
chine-frames, mill-gear, hollow-ware, orna- 
ments, trinkets, bells, and statues, with re- 1 
ceipts for alloys, varnishes, colours, &c., by ■ 
Frederick Overman, mining engineer The J H'""*'"'**** ^y one thousand Drawings of 
work is illustrated with forty-two wood-cuts, """jeets referred to In the work. 

and it gives plain and practical descriptions i Complete in 3 volumes 8vo., bound in two. 
of these^most useful arts."-P«6hc Ledger. < " A most excellent work for practical men." 



STUART'S 

; Dictionary of Architecture. 

I A Directory of Arcldtecture, Historical, De- 
scriptive, Topographical, Decorative, Theo- 
retical, and Mechanical, alphaheticaUy 
arranged, familiarly explained, and 
adapted to the comprehensum of 
workmen, 

BY ROBERT STUART, 

ARCHITECT AND CIVIL ENGINEER. 
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MISS LESLIE'S 



HORSEMANSHIP. 



LADY'S NEW RECEIPT BflOK.hSJS;x^Si^^x::^:^rf'" 

J Trainmg of Horses, with instructions 

A USEFaL GUIDE FOR LARGE OR SMALL \ for obtaining a good Seat. 

A7 »vv ^T'^^f^'. rr. .„ ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

New Ldttion, Enlarged. 1 Vol. 12too., 400 gy F. BACCUEH 

5 TRANSLATED FROM THE NINTH PARIS EDITION. 
PRICE $1. Cloth Gilt. Price $1.35. 

"Miss Leslie's ' Complete Cookery' is per- J "Here is something which looks like a 
haps better known than any similar coUec- / *^ystem of horeemanship. We have often la- 
tion of receipts. The very elegant volume , niented over the wrongs done to horses, and 
before us is designed as a sequelto it, and \ wondered if there were no better means of 
should be its companion in every family. It ; conveying our wishes to the animals than 
contains directions for cooking, preserving, ^5' brutally belabouring them with a whip, 
pickling; and commencing with soups, gives i Baucher's method has one great merit ; it is 
new receipts for every course of an excellent < humane. His instructions are conveyed by 
dinner, to the jellies and confectionary of the \ "■ series of gentle checks and impulses, which 
dessert. Besides this, there are directions ] ^° ^^"^ ft""" tiring the horse, only tend to 
for perfumery, miscellaneous receipts, etc., i ^""'"K O"' '^'* latent powers and better in- 
and the celebrated 'Indian Meal Book,' (""""'*'' *^''°"'^'"'° '°**"'8ent course of ex- 
which embraces every method in which that '. Prci.se. Bauchers method has proved highly 
most valuable staple can be prepared. Our successful in France, not only with the trick- 
readers are no strangers to the accuracy and * horsps of the ring and the gentleman's hack- 
minuteness of Miss Leslie's receipts, as, since ; "ey> ^."^ ^'^^ the cavalry of the army. It 
the first number of the Gazette, she has con-! h«3 also been extensively adopted in the 
tributod to our housekeepers' department. \ t'russian service^ and Baucher received a 
This is the more noticeable, that she has no diamond snuff-box, and other marks of 
other similar engagement with any family favour, from the King of Prussia, together 
paper. The new receipts in this volume are ] ^''^ many commendatory letter.s from the 
Admirable. Many of them are modified from ; "ffi'^rs of h.s army We understand, from 
French sources, though foreign terms and ( the translator s preface, that all the astonish- 
designations are avoided. The publisher has ™<"°t r;^ fl'^fiv^', '"i °° «''f • ^^^"'f''/ 
brought it out in an extremely tasteful l'""^ 'M^y-fly'! "'''la°!« ^oyo and her stud, 
ot 1 •' vt ^ In,, r,,^tit, was due to the instructions of Haucber. No 

'^'MrTrHrr'Curthand Chestnut sts., f-ther proofs «- needed of the rradical 
has Just published a ne^ edition ^f^>^^^^ ;^^rhotes' ^^"e ' 'iS 

^r^ potuT:rrkV°Tho"us' nis of';o;ies translation is finely gotten up and contains 

have\''lf dy been ff^t±^.t:i\^^^^ i^t^^^^T^ and^ 
thousands will be needed. It contains direc- ^ while its value is increased 

tions for cooking Preserving pckling, and y,^^^ J.^^^^^, ^^^^^^ 

preparing almost every de.scnpt.on of dish J,i,ni,^, „,,„,„ '^.f the French stable-terms, 
also one hundred and twenty recipes for pre- ^^ ^ ^^^b^^^ ^^ interesting to eques- 

panng farina. Indian meaL fancy tea-cake , ^^^^^^ ^J ^^ ^ popular.''-/^^"""'^- 

marma ad«s, &o. We know of no more use- ..^^^.^ ^^^^^ .^ certainly calculated to pro- 
f al work for familie8."-/«2«irer. ^^^^^ ^ sensation among those ' whose talk is 

I of horses.' It is .singular that the present 

! should be the first English translation of a 

TTiBtnrTT- Rfrnpf nrP & Statistics ^''ork which ha-s passed through nine editions 
illSlOry, OirUCXUre, OC OUdUSWl/S .^ j,^^..^^ ^_^^ ^J^ reprinted again and again 

of Plank Roads i in Belgium, and has been translated into 

,' both Dutch and German. Of the great value 

IN THE of Baucher's system no one, who has given it 

TTT-ri «:tatt:"? AWn nAWADA attention, can have a reasonable doubt. Its 
UNITED STATES AND CAINAUA. ^^^^^ ^^..^ .^ ^1^^^ .^ ^^^ properly be called 

BY W. KINGSFORD, a system based upon admitted principles— 

not a collection of unphilosophical rules— 

Civil Engineer on the Hudson River Railroad, ^nd that it is capable of the most extended 

With remarls on Roads in General, by F. ) development. Even Baucher, a man of no 

G. Skinner; and a Letter on Plank common vanity, confesses that by pursuing 

Roads, by Hon. Clias. E. Clarke. hig method, the horse's education may be 

carried far beyond any result which he has 

Price 50 Cents. ^^j. obtained. Further developments would 

"Those who desire information upon the } indeed be profitable to the circius and curi- 

RubWt so fully treated of in this pamrhlet. ous to the naturalist, as proving the extent 

coud not do better than purchase and read of the animal's sagacity, under a proper plan 

tr-Salurd^y Post. i of instruction."-ii««ehn. ^ 



A. HART'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



Anne Boleyn j A Tragedy. 

BY GEORGE H. BOKER, 
Author of Calaynos, dJc. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. 12M0., SCARLET CLOTH. 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 

" On a former occasion we spoke in high 
terms of the tragedy of Calnynos, and our 
judgment has been affirmed by some of the 
ablest critics of England and America. In 
the former country, it was put upon the 
stage and met with distinguished approval. 
This is a compliment of which the young 
author has just cause to feel proud. But 
the tragedy of Calaynos, though ably writ- 
ten, and abounding with passages of thrill- 
ing interest, will never enjoy the measure 
of popularity to which 'Anne Boleyn' is 
destined." — City Item. 

'■ The tragedy of ' Anne Boleyn' is. in very 
es.«ence, a stage play — full of incident and 
replete with brilliant dialogue. The indi- 
viduality of character, throughout, is admi- 
rably sustained. From the very first scene, 
which introduces Norfolk on the stage, we 
become interested in the plot, and so con- 
tinue to the sad denouement of this tragic 
history. Henry VIII., though somewhat in 
a new dres.s is in perfect relevance with 
history. Thomas Wyatt is beautifully im- 
bodied in Mr. Boker's just and fine appreci- 
ation of this celebrated gentleman and poet. 
Queen Anue is the principal character, and 
skilfully drawn. The exquisite tenderness 
of her l.inguage and the dignity of her grief 
touch us with that probe which reaches 
the heart through the admiration. We were 
struck with the great force and personifica-, 
tion of her character, and secretly indulged 
the hope that the time might come when we 
should see it enacted by the peerless repre- 
sentative of Shakspeare'a heroines — Mrs. 
Fr.\nces Anne Kemble." — Drawing-Room 
Journal. 

'■But we might run on so all day. and 
must leave the book, with its intrinsic beau- 
ties, its clean print and fine paper, at once, 
and without fault-finding — unless it be, with 
its red, instead of neutral-tinted covers — 
after congratulating the author, not on the 
laurels it is sure to win him, but on the joy 
and enlargement he must have received in 
its creation, and on the reaction upon his 
own mind of its healthful influences on 
the minds of others." — Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 

" We must commend these passages, with 
the rest of the play, to the good taste of the 
ri:ader, and hasten to an award of praise, 
wliich we ui\he.sitatingly pronounce upon 
the poet and his work. We are sure he has 
rot. as yet, mined his richest ore, and that 
the future will verify this assertion. 

" ' Anne Boleyn' is printed in luxurious 

type upon exquisite paper, and is prettily 

and tiistefuliy bound; so that altogether it 

reflects liigh credit upon the publisher, the 
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successor of the late firm of Carey A Hart." — 

Saturday Gazette. 

"Anne Boleyn' is better than 'Calaynos,' 
both positively and relatively : positively, be- 
cause it is of a bolder and wider range, and 
evinces more artistic skill ; relatively, be- 

; cause notwithstanding it is subsequent to 
'Calaynos,' and therefore was cxpecU^d to 

; surpass it, its excellence is even greater than 
this circumstance required. In the past year, 
Jlr. Boker's mind has made a vast .stride. He 
has gained confidence in him.self; his range 
of thought has widened and deepened ; and 
he has acquired alike greater dramatic 
.strength and a finer perception of the poeti- 
cal. The pre.'sent tragedy is founded on the 
melancholy story of Anne Boleyn, the second 
wife of Henry the Eighth. The principal 
characters are the King, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Queen, her rival Jane Seymour, 
Wyatt the poet, Wyatt's sister. Lord Koch- 
ford, and Mark Smeaton : and the action of 
the play embraces the interval between the 
commencement of the King's passion for 
Jane Seymour, and the execution of Anne 
Boleyn. In depicting the characters, as well 
as in narrating the incidents of his drama, 
Mr. Boker has adhered mainly to history; 

' and in this displayed his good sense; for the 
closing career of Anne Boleyn is a drama in 
real life. Henry the Eighth, Jane Seymour, 
Norfolk, and Wyatt are drawn with equal 
truth and power." — Evening Bulletin. 

•We would make extracts from this work, 
did our limits permit. It is one eminently 
worthy of perusal : and as the prodviction of 
a native author, will exalt our national lite- 
rature. As we peruse it again, with more 
care, we may present extracts; but in the 
mean time, we advise our readers to posse.ss 
themselves with the book, and regale their 
tastes by an entire perusal of its contents." — 

; JPennsylva7iian. 



THE NEW TIMON. 

k ROMANCE OF LONDON. 

BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 

Author of " Pelham, Riemi," <Cc. 

" In originality of conception, terseness, 
vigour, and melodiousness of diction, novelty 
of imagery, keenness of satire, and purity 
and elevation of sentiment, this work will 
bear comparison with the best poems in the 
English language. We hazard the opinion 
that posterity will place it by the side of the 
best of Byron's poetic tales. The author's 
skill in the analysis of character is well 
exhibited in his sketches of the Duke of 
AVellington, Sir Robert I'eel, O'Connell, and 
others. His descriptive powers find expres- 
sion in some exquisite passages. The popu- 
larity of the work, both here and in England, 
may be inferred from the fiict that this is the 
third American from the fourth London edi- 
tion." — Weekly Gazette. 



A. HART'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



OTHER MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

BY GEO. H. BOKER, 

Author of "Calaynos," "Anne Bo 

leyn," "The Betrothal," &c. ] 

ONs VOL. 18mo., cloth aiLT. i 

PRICE 62 CENTS. \ 

" It always gives us pleasure to weloome i 
a new volume of poems, by this author, to 
our table. He is one of the few Americans 
who write with care. He is, moreover, a 
townsman. And, withal, he po.'sesses the / 
poetic faculty in a very high degree, and is / 
destined to go down to future times crowned } 
with ' immortal bays.' Indeed, in many re- ( 
spects, Mr. lioker has no living rival. 

"The principal poem in the volume before ( 
us is "The Pode.<ta's Daujihter,' a dramatic 
sltetch of rare merit. In compositions of this 
character, Mr. Boker excels; but he never 
published any thing superior, or, in some 
particulars, even equal to this. The story is 
that of two lovers, who, from being children 
together, become finally passionately at- 
tached. But while the youth is heir to a 
haughty lineage, the maid(^n is the humble 
daughter of the podesta, a disparity of rank 
that affords the author material out of which 
to weave his touching tragedy. The delicate 
skill with which the two principal characters 
are contrasted, is worthy of all praise. 

" We take leave of this volume with regret. 
Its elevated tone, its delicacy of thought, its 
chastened style, the fire of some passages, the 
sweetness of others, and last, but not least, 
the lofty ideal of womanhood which jirevails 
throughout, whether in the dramatic or lyi-ie 
parts, have sweetened, for a brief space, the 
exacting toil and dry details of a journalist's 
life. 

" The volume is very neatly issued, and 
does credit to Mr. Uart, the publisher." — 
Evening Bulletin. 



CLARA: 

OR, 

Translated from the French of Madame 

Guizot. \ 

CLOTH GILT. PUICE 50 CTS. 
"If this work for youth has not a brilliant 
title, it can claim to be written by a brilliant 
woman — a woman of fine sensibilities and 
motherly .sympathies, whose judgment is as 
cipable of guiding as her charms are capable 
of attracting. Amidst the rest of Hart's pub- 
lications, this may be compared to a shadowy 
leaf in a brilliant cbaplet of the rarest 
flowers."— C(<y Item,. 



jfHinistrti nf Iji^ 56rnutifui, 

BY HENRY JAMES SLACK, F. G, S. 

(Of the Middle Temple.) 

ELEQANTLT PRINTED. COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. 

CLOTH GILT. 

PRICE 62 CENTS. 

"This little book is full of rich and beauti- 
ful thoughts, and that it may speak for it- 
self, we extract the tenth conversation. Its 
teaching reminds us of ' Channing, on Self- 
culture,' in which he enforces the love of the 
beautiful, as a source of happiness spread by 
Divine beneficence on every side, and within 
the reach of all; a capacity of which all pos- 
sess, and which is susceptible of indefinite 
expansion. ' Geology is the most imaginative 
of sciences,' says Hugh Miller, and this work 
is full of proof of the power of geological re- 
velations to elevate our conceptions of the 
grandeur and vastne.ss of creative power, 
wisdom, and goodness." — National Inldli- 
gencer. 

" This little work is full of poetry — but 
poetry that every mind experiences, and by 
which every mind is influenced. It trans- 
lates the voice of nature, it makes clear 
those dictates which come from our hearts, 
where lies buried oftentimes the master-key 
of knowledge, and inculcates a love of the 
beautiful." — Jioston Evening Gazette. 



TALES FROM THE 

ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 

As related hij a Mother for the amusement 
of he.r Oliildren. 

WITH FORTY ENGRAVINGS BY BUTLER, FROM 
DESIGNS BY J. GILBERT. 

CLOTH GILT. PRICE 60 CENTS. 
"Let every parent buy this little volume. 
The pomp and glory of these wonderful 
stories, which could even beguile the imagi- 
native mind of the radiant East, were never 
so beautifully unfolded to the view of chil- 
dren. We can fairly envy the delight of the 
child presented with the above beautiful 
edition, which is a capita! specimen of the 
taste and liberality of the publishers."— OYj/ 
Item. 



ROBIN HOOD 

AND BIS 

Af£/?/?y FORESTERS. 

BV STEPHEN PERCY. 

Eight Plates, 0oth gilt. 
"Here is another book for the juveniles, 
that needs no pufllng. All the children old 
enough to read such a book, will want this 
beautiful little yo\\xme."—SouUiem Literary 
Gazette. 
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A. HAKT'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

ThU day is published, in nne vol. 273 pages, the ] Recently pvMishcd in one vol. 276 poi/es, Vie 
Third Edition, price 60 cents, of j Ftjth Edition, price 60 cefits, of 

REN A; 

OR, 

THE SNOW-BIRD. 

A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
BY CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 

"An unusually clever tale, that by its 
sprightliness, its clear delineations of cha- 
racter, and its Timorous and sparkling style, 
■will afford entertainment to every class of 
readers." — Bnok Trade. 

" The ' Snow-Bird' elicits a thrill of deep 
and exquisite pleasure, even exceeding that 
which accompanied 'Linda,' which was ge- 
nerally admitted to be the best story ever 
written for a newspaper. That was certainly 
high praise, hut ' Kena' takes precedence 
even of its predecessor, and, in both, Mrs. 
Lee Hentz has achieved a triumph of no 
ordinary kind. It is not that old associa- 
tions bias our judgment, for though from 
the appearance, years since, of the famous 
' Mob Cap,' in this paper, we formed an ex- 
alted opinion of the womanly and literary 
cxcrlleuce of the writer, our feelings have, 
in the interim, had quite sufficient leisure to 
cool ; yet after the lap.se of years, we have 
continued to maintain the same literary de- 
votion to this best of our female writers. 
The two last productions of Jlrs. Lee Ilentz 
now fully confirm our previously formed 
opinion, and we unhesitatingly commend 
' Kena,' now published in book form by A. 
Hart, Chestnut and Fourth streets, as a 
story which, in its varied, deep, and thrill- 
ing interest, has no superior." — Am. Courier. 



Complete in One Volume, Price 50 cents. 

NELl GWYHEi 



YOUNG PILOT OF THE BELLE CREOLE. 

A TALE OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 

" Mrs. Ilentz has given us here a very de- 
lightful romance, illustrative of life in the 
South-west, on a Mississippi plantation. 
There is a well-wrought love-plot; the cha- 
racters are well drawn, the incidents are 
striking and novel, the denouement happy, 
and moral excellent. Mrs. Ilentz may twine 
new iHurels above her ' Mob Cap.' " — Evening 
Bulletin. 

" We hail with pleasure this contribution 
to the literature of the South. Works con- 
taining faithful delineations of Southern life, 
society, and scenery, whether in the garb of 
romance or in the soberer attire of .simple 
narrative, cannot fail to have a salutary in- 
fluence in correcting the false impressions 
which prevail in regard to our people and 
institutions; and our thanks are due to Mrs. 
Hentz for the addition .she has made to this 
department of our native literature. We 
cannot close without expressing a hope that 
' Linda' may be followed by many other 
works of the same class from the pen of its 
gifted author." — kouihern Literary Gazette. 

" Remarkable for the deep interest of the 
plot and touching beauty of its well-told in- 
cidents; some of our newspaper editors, in- 
deed, pronounce it ' tlie heat story ewr puf>- 
lished in a newspaper.' This is certainly 
high prai.se, and from our knowledge of Mr.s. 
Lee Ilentz's ability, as an acoomplished 
writer, we have no doubt the praise is well 
merited." — American Courier. 



OompleUi in One Volume. Price 50 cents. 



COTJKT OF THE STUARTS THE SEA-KING 



TINDBR THE REIGNS OF CHARLES II. AND 
JAMES II. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

" The period during the reigns of Charles 
II. and James II. i.s one of the most ioterest- 
ing in English history. Nell Gwynne, first 
a poor actress, and again as the king's mis- 
tress, and possessing more than a queens 
influence, is the prominent character. The 
various characters are well drawn, and the 
construction of the tale is thoroughly art- 
istic. The scenes shift continually, and the 
interest of the reader is well sustained to the 
close." — Evening BuUitin. 

"This is an historical romance of a bril- 
liant period of English annals, aud its author 
has caught the spirit of the times, and worked 
up his materials with no common degree of 
skill. The book will be found exceedingly 
interesting." — Southern Literary Gazette. 
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A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 

By the Author of "The Scourge of the 
Ocean." 

" It will prove deeply interesting to those 
fond of maritime stories, and abounds in re- 
lations of daring deeds and gallant adven- 
tures." — BiiUimnre American. 

" This is a brilliant story of the sea, by the 
author of that very popular work, 'The 
Scourge of the Ocean,' who did not live, 
however, to complete the present one. This 
task was performed for the publisher by the 
same able hand that completed ' Valerie,' 
the work left unfinished by Capt. Marryatt. 
The reader will find 'The Sea-King' a most 
deeply interesting and absorbing story, 
abounding with incident and character, and 
exhibitinf: much dramatic power." — Southern 
Literary Gazette. 



A. HART'S BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 



MEMOIRS OF THE 

Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 

With Anecdotes of t/ie Cmirt of Henry II. 
during her residence in France. ' 
BY MISS BENGER, 
Author of Memoirs of "Anne IJoleyn," Ac. 

FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 

Two Volumes, cloth, extra gilt, price $2. 

" From very flattering reviews of this work, 
that have appeared in English publications; 
and a perusal of the eventful life of Anne 
Boleyn, we had anticipated a very agreeable 
treat, and our expectations have been more 
than realized. Miss Benger has a most happy 
faculty of condensing historical information, 
and while occupied in portraying the events 
of Mary's career, gives the reader a bird's-eye 
glance at those institutions and laws which 
contributed, while a resident in France, to 
the formation of her character, and at the 
same time introduces on the stage the promi- 
nent actors, whose influence or example may 
have had an influence over her. Her de- 
scription of the Court of Henry II. cannot 
fail to interest the reader, for she descends 
at times to details, which possess all the at- 
tractions of romance, but which are strictly 
historical. An objection may be urged to 
her copious nntes, many of which might 
have been incorporated in the text, without 
injury, but her desire probably to authenti- 
cate every fact of any importance, has been 
the cause of this, and by the critical reader 
will be deemed as es.sential. No lengthy re- 
view of this work is necessary to insure it a 
perusal from our readers, for no reader of 
history can fail to take a deep interest in the 
unfortunate Mary; and our friends, who are 
preparing volumes for winter evening pe- 
rusal, will find these every way worthy their 
attention." — Boston Evening Gazette. 

" In the.«e days of shabby reprints, it is a 
treat to get hold of a publication in the best 
style of type and paper, for which Mr. Hart 
is famous. We have not. for a long time, 
seen two such beautifully printed volumes. 

" Miss Benger, who has undertaken this 
new memoir of the hapless Queen of Scots, is 
known as the capable writer of ' Memoirs of 
Anne Boleyn.' and other works. Of course 
there cannot be a great deal that is strictly 
new said of the life of one who has been so 
much written and talked of as Mary Stuart; 
but Miss Benger, while she has obtained 
many new particvilarfs, has made the best 
use of the old materials, and thus given us a 
most graceful and interesting version of one 
of the most touching histories on record. 
Three original letters of Mary to the Duke 
of Argvle are published, and an autosraph 
copy of a portion of a letter is engraved for 
the second volume. To the Cr.^t volume a 
well-executed engraved likeness is prefixed." 
— Evening Bidhtin. 

"This is a hand.some reprint from the 
second London edition. The author is fa- 
vourably known from her ' Jlimoirs of Anne 
Koleyn.' "—Arthur's Home Gazette. 



Two Volumes, post gvo,wiTH Portraits, cloth, 

EXTRA GILT, §2.50. 

MEMOIRS OF THE 

HOUSE OF ORLEANS; 

Including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most 

distinguished Characters of France during 

the nth and \Wi Centuries. 

BY DR. W, COOKE TAYLOR, 

Aiitlior of "Roinmifle Blocrnpliy of the 
Age of tllziibolh," "iliiiiiial ic An- 
cient und Modern History," Ac. 

"A very pleasant book; some of its pages 
are as full of interest as a romance. l)r. 
Taylor is happy in many of his portraitures, 
but in none more than In that of the lovely 
but unfortunate Henrietta, Duchess of Or- 
leans, and of her daughter, the charming and 
equally unfortunate Maria Louisa, Queen of 
Spain. The book cannot be read without the 
deepest interest."— J/wx;?;;; Herald. 

"We have found this one of the most 
lively, spirited, and interesting histories we 
have met with in a long while." — American 
Courier. 

"Dr. Taylor's information respecting the 

Orleans family is very great: he knows every 

authentic detail in that long career. Hi's 

accounts are decidedly amusing; few novels 

) indeed afford so much. The book is full of 

J anecdotes, now stimulating, scandalous, and 

\ delightful, and now dark, mysterious, ro- 

] mantic, and terrible." — Morning Post. 

I THE GENIUS 

1 AND 

GHARAGTEB OF BURNS, 

(The Poet.) 

BY PROFESSOR WILSON, 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 

Author of the " Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life," " The Frcolleclions of Ciiris- 
topher JS'i/rth," dc. dc. 
IN ONE VOL. I2M0, CLOTH GILT. 
PRICE $1. 

"The lovers of Burns — and where are they 
not — will not fall to value flie opinion of 
Christopher North, far-seeing, all-seeing 
Christopher— of the life, intellect, and genius 
of him whose strongest wish was 

'for poor aiild Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan of book to make, 
Or sing a sang at least I' 

" And how tenderly, how earnestly, how 
gloriously he sang! 

" Professor Wilson defends the poet from 
much ungenerous and unwarranted re- 
proach, and gives the reader new views of 
his character. His book is a high and charm- 
ing tribute to the memory of one whom the 
world will always delight to honour." — 
Western Literary Advertiser. 
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A. HART'S MISCELLANEOUS "WORKS. 



DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 



BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PALESTIiE 

BY RABBI JOSEPH SCH"WARZ, 

FOR SIXTEEN YEARS A RESIDENT IN THE "HOLY LAND." 
Translated by ISAAC LESSER, 

One of the Edilors of the New Edition of the " Hebrew Bible." 
ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 

In One Volume 8vo. Uniform with "Lynch's Dead Sea Expedition." 
PRICE $2.50. 



"The volume is full of interest and infer- ) 
mation.is printed iu the most beautiful style, i 
and is illustrated with numerous maps and 5 
engravings. A more detailed and compre- > 
hcnsive publication on the Holy Laud, as re- i 
lates to its more remote antiquities, has never ] 
been issued from the American press." — In- ] 
qitirer <£■ Cimrkr. \ 

" It is the result of wide and diligent re- j 
search, and that it possesses an unusually \ 
large amount of information concerning the > 
physical history of that land, so full of inte- > 
rest and so linked with the most sacred as- ; 
sociations and memories, as to be fitly called 
the Holy Land. The work is beautifully 
printed on fine paper, and it is illustrated by 
maps and engravings ou stone." — Southern 
Literary Gazette. 

'•This is a very learned and valuable work, 
deserving the consideration which it will be 
sure to obtain from savaus and others inte- 



rested in the study of the Holy Land ; and 
the thanks of such are due to the erudite 
translator for the labour and care with which 
he has prepared it for American readers." — 
jSliirth American. 

'• To the theological student it must espe- 
cially prove of incalculable value, and will 
doubtless find its way into every library and 
institution of learning." — American Courier. 

'■This is a work of vast erudition and re- 
search, and we commend it to the biblical 
student, and to the man of letters, and the 
scholar, as perhaps the most elaborate, and 
certainly the most accurate and authentic 
account of the Holy Land ever published. 
Mr. Leeser, the translator, has executed his 
task very creditably, and has taken great 
pains to make an easy and intelligible ver- 
sion from the original Hebrew copy, and has 
occasionally enriched the text with useful 
explanatory notes." — New Orleans Bee. 



PICTURESQUE 

SKETCHES IN GREECE AND TURKEY, 

BY AUBREY DE VERB, Esq. 

IN ONE VOLUME 12mo, 3.35 PAGES, CLOTH GILT. PRICE $1. 

" We find the book exactly what its title 
imports it to be, picturesque sketches of 
Greece and Turkey, made by a refined gen- 
tleman and judicious observer, well stored 
with ancient and modern associations. His 
sketches are really finished pictures, and 
there is an elegance and placidity of style 
in his descriptions, which can be better ap- 
preciated than described. We do not re- 
member to have read a book of sketches 
writtcni in .such cheerful good taste, or in so 
continuous a stream of elegance." — }Vasldng- 
ton Union. 



" Threadbare as the east has become under 
the labours of hundreds of tourists, Mr. de 
Vere has yet found spots in it that are still 
fresh 'with all their virgin gloss.' The vo- 
lume, in addition, is written in a pleasant 
style, that wins insensibly on the reader, 
and leaves a high impression of the author's 
mental cultivation." — Suiurday Gazette. 

" To the classical reader, as well as to those 
in search of geographical information in re- 
gard to the countries described, this pleasant 
volume will be found full of interest." — Bos- \ 
tmi Transa-ipt. 
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